Developed  io  help  you 

get  more  volume 

and  a  stronger  market  position 

The  Chicago  Trihune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


ADVERTISING'S  JOB,  more  hand  knowledge  of  selling  know  more  about  the  con- 

than  ever,  is  to  sell  the  at  the  retail  level,  the  Trib-  sumer-franchise  plan  and 

consumer  before  she  goes  une  plan  earns  larger  store  how  it  works.  It  is  a  method 

to  the  store.  It  must  work  inventories,  better  store  dis-  that  will  interest  executives 

to  build  not  just  a  dealer  plays  and  faster  turnover.  who  bear  the  responsibility 

franchise  but  a  consumer  Highly  productive  in  of  getting  immediate  scdes 
franchise — enjoyment  of  eui  Chicago,  the  plan  can  be  and  those  concerned  with 

important  share  of  the  day-  put  into  operation  in  any  long-range  planning  to  as- 

to-day  buying  by  consum-  market.  It  will  win  the  sup-  sure  continued  company 

ers  relatively  undisturbed  port  of  your  sales  staff  and  growth  and  profit, 

by  competition.  distributive  organization.  A  Tribune  representative 

To  meet  the  situation  the  Pointed  for  immediate  sales  will  be  glad  to  discuss  its 

Chicago  Tribune  has  de-  volume,  it  provides  a  stable  apphcation  to  your  business, 

veloped  a  sound  procedure  base  for  future  expansion. 

that  can  build  a  strong  con-  Whether  you  sell  big  CtticSi^O  Tribune 
sumer  franchise  for  your  units  or  a  convenience  the  woRurs  greatest 

brand.  Based  on  a  first  product,  you  will  want  to  newspaper 


WOOD  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT. . 


When  you  install  WOOD  Stereotype  equipment 
you  are  buying  Quality  and  Efficiency.  It's  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  continue  to  pay  dividends  for  years 
to  come. 

This  famous  stereotype  equipment  has  an  out¬ 
standing  reputation  for  dependability  and  mechani¬ 
cal  excellence.  Every  piece  of  WOOD  equipment  is 


the  finest  product  of  its  kind  that  money  can  buy. 

Designed  to  improve  and  speed-up  the  varied 
operations  of  stereotyping,  America's  foremost  news¬ 
papers  regard  WOOD  machinery  as  their  most  indis- 
pensible  equipment.  Perhaps  YOU  should  replace 
any  old,  worn-out  or  any  less  efficient  installation 
with  this  modern  time-saving,  money-saving  and 
money  earning  equipment. 


«000 


HEAVY-DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
For  heavy,  continuous  production.  Combines 
casting  box,  toil  cutter,  shaver  and  cooler 
in  one  self-contained  unit.  Delivers  plates, 
ready  for  press,  ot  rote  of  one  per  minute, 
or  better.  Features  WOOD  water-cooled 
arch  and  vocuum  casting  box. 


AUTOMATIC  AUTOPIATE 
Costs  and  delivers,  automatically,  four 
stereotype  plates  per  minute.  Equipped  with 
Autowhirl  Saw  Hangar. 


JUNIOR  AUTOPIATE 

Provides  rapid,  semi-automatic  plate  casting.  | 
Availoble  with  Pneumotic  Pumping  Device,  i 


COLOR  PLATE  PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE: 


WOOD  PNEUMATIC  PUMPING  SYSTEMS 
Designed  for  use  on  Junior  Autoplate  or 
Pony  Autoplate.  Adaptoble  for  any  type 
pump.  Provides  safe  method  for  pumping 
uniform  casts.  Pour  cannot  be  mode  unless 


AUTOMILLER 

Mills  pockets  for  Tensionplate  Lockup.  Used 
in  conjunction  with  Pony  Autoplate.  When 
equipped  with  Pre-Registering  Attachment— 


I 

TENSIONPLATE  ATTACHMENT  | 

Attaches  to  Heavy-Duty  Autoshaver,  Mills  | 
pockets  for  Tensionplate  Lockup  and  cools  I 
plates.  Used  in  conjunction  with  Automotic  i 
and  Junior  Autoplate  machines. 


AUTOWHIRL  SAW  HANGAR 


Prevents  hot  chips  and  metal  dust  from  pass¬ 
ing  guard  and  dropping  on  front  apron  or 
sticking  to  printing  surface  of  plate.  No 
dust  collects  on  casting  box  roll  tracks  .  .  . 
ISO  clogging  of  chip  passageway.  Can  be 
installed  on  existing  Automatics. 


HEAVY-DUTY  AUTOSHAVER 


Automatically  shaves,  finishes  and  cools  plate 
rapidly  and  accurately.  Can  be  converted 
into  Tensionplate  Autoshaver. 


Fast  and  accurate  method  of  registering 
color  plotes  for  color  newspapers. 


alsa  registers  color  plates  cost  in  Pony,  | 
Junior  or  Automatic. 


casting  box  and  cylinder  or  casting  box  ond 
core  ore  in  locked  position. 


One  or  more  of  these  WOOD  units  con  solve 
some  knotty  problems  in  anybody's  stereotype 
department.  Send  for  illustrated  brochure! 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


Home  of 

BUICK 

Home  of 

CHEVROLET 

Home  of 

lAC  SPARK  PLUG 

Home  of 

FISHER  BODY 


Home  of  77  other 
manufacturing 
plants 


The  Flint  metropolitan  trading  area  is  a  rich  market 
where  one  newspaper  offers  complete,  efficient  coverage 


Flint  is  the  chief  automotive  production 
center  of  the  General  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion  ...  its  people  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  ’way  above  the  national  average. 
Rated  on  an  "ability  to  buy”  basis,  Flint 
families  bring  a  gleam  to  the  eye  of  every 
sales  executive. 


For  new  market  folder,  call — 


Reaching  Flint  families  is  easy  .  .  .  with 
one  newspaper.  The  Flint  Journal  places 
your  selling  message  in  over  99%  of  the 
homes  in  this  area  .  .  .  covering  one  of 
Michigan’s  richest  markets  efficiently, 
economically  and  effectively. 


i  A.  H.  Kuch, 
;  110  E.  42nd  : 


110  E.  42nd  Street 
New  York  17.  New  York 
Murray  HHI  6-7232 


The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.; 
435  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 
Superior  7-4660 


THE  FLINT  JOURNAL 

one  of  ^  Booth  Michigan  newspapers 


Policies,  People 
and  Practices 

The  character  of  any  institution,  whether  it  be  a 
newspaper  or  a  food  store,  is  the  sum  of  three  things: 
The  institution’s  basic  policies,  the  people  who  carry 
them  out,  and  the  practices  they  use  to  make  them 
effective. 

For  example,  here  are  the  ingredients  of  A&P’s 
character  that  appeal  so  strongly  to  millions  of 
American  shoppers: 

THE  POLICIES — Ever  since  the  first  A&P 
store  was  opened  93  years  ago,  our  operations 
have  been  guided  by  three  basic,  simple  poli¬ 
cies:  First,  “to  always  do  what  is  fair,  sincere 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  our  customers;” 
second,  “to  strive  to  give  people  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  food  for  their  money;”  and  third,  “to 
guarantee  satisfaction.” 

THE  PEOPLE — The  executives  responsible 
for  carrying  out  these  policies  are  in  general 
men  who  have  spent  their  entire  business  lives, 
not  only  in  the  food  business,  but  with  A&P. 
Practically  every  top  executive  in  the  company 
started  out  many  years  ago  in  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stores  and  they  are  imbued  with  the 
spirit  behind  A&P  policies.  In  doing  their  job, 
they  are  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of 
more  than  100,000  skilled  and  loyal  employees, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  a  record  of  years 
of  service  with  the  company, 

THE  PRACTICES — Practically  every  op¬ 
eration  in  A&P  is  designed  to  be  as  efficient 
and  economical  as  possible.  We  emphasize 
speed  in  order  to  move  food  from  farm  and 
factory  to  retail  outlet  with  its  freshness  un¬ 
impaired.  We  strive  to  shorten  the  route  food 
must  travel,  in  order  to  eliminate  waste  of 
time,  or  food  or  money  in  the  distribution  pro¬ 
cess.  We  design  our  stores  to  provide  the 
greatest  sihopping  convenience,  and  we  keep 
our  expenses  and  our  profit  rate  down  in  order 
to  pass  along  savings  to  our  customers. 

Through  constant  devotion  to  our  basic  policies  and 
skilled  conduct  of  our  daily  business,  the  men  and 
women  of  A&P  have  earned  their  highly-prized 
reputation  as  the  nation’s  most  efficient  food  dis¬ 
tributors. 

A&P  FOOD  STORES 


^iAJ/ial  Our  headers 


Questions  Loss 
Of  Circulation 

To  THE  Editor:  While  reading 
George  Brandenburg’s  circulation 
analysis  in  the  July  19  issue,  I 
sharpened  a  couple  of  pencils.  A 
doubt  lingered  that  the  indicated 
1  per  cent  decrease  in  circulations 
reflected  a  condition  that  affected 
all  levels  of  newspapers.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  hunch  was  good,  for  my 
count  shows  more  gains  than 
losses  recorded  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  listed.  Here  is  the  score: 

Gain  Loss 

Morning  .  74  67 

Evening  .  99  99 

♦Total  Daily  ....  173  166 

Sunday  .  129  54 

*  Not  including  two  all-day 
newspapers,  both  of  which 
showed  losses. 

In  cities  of  less  than  metropoli¬ 
tan  rank,  more  daily  newspapers 
gained  than  lost  circulation.  The 
Sunday  edition  gains  were  gen¬ 
eral  in  these  cities.  The  bulk  of 
the  losses  were  suffered  by  “big 
city”  papers;  in  fact,  the  loss  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  alone  ac¬ 
counts  for  more  than  the  1  per 
cent  decrease  shown  for  the  177 
cities  listed. 

The  table  lists  399  daily  news¬ 
papers,  or  only  22.5  per  cent  of 
those  named  in  the  1952  Year 
Book;  183  Sunday  papers,  or  33 
per  cent  of  the  total  published. 
Statistically,  that  should  be  an 
ample  fraction  for  accuracy.  But 
— the  table  includes  all  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  cities,  where  TV  is  most  com¬ 
petitive,  where  price  increases 
have  been  general,  and  where  (I 
suspect)  publishers  have  deliber¬ 
ately  reduced  circulations  beyond 
the  retail  zone.  The  table  does 
not  include  a  great  number  of 
smaller  newspapers,  which  prob¬ 
ably  surpassed  or  maintained  their 
1951  averages,  if  they  followed 
the  trend  of  the  sub-metropolitan 
papers  in  the  table.  If  the  figures 
for  all  dailies  could  be  compared, 
March  ’52  against  March  ’51,  it 
seems  probable  that  a  slight  gain, 
rather  than  a  1  per  cent  loss, 
would  be  the  answer. 

Temporary  losses  always  have 
followed  circulation  price  in¬ 
creases — and  “temporary”  may 
have  a  longer  than  usual  duration 
with  the  drastic  jump  that  some 
newspapers  have  effected  in  recent 
months.  In  the  largest  cities, 
people  will  continue  to  .read  news¬ 
papers,  but  they  will  read  only 
one  a  day  rather  than  two  or 
three.  In  the  smaller  cities,  read¬ 
ers  rarely  have  a  choice  between 
competing  newspapers.  They  take 
what’s  available,  and  on  the  rec¬ 


ord,  they  seem  to  like  it.  With 
circulation  gains  general,  despite 
price  increases  in  many  of  these 
smaller  urban  units,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  newspaper  readers 
are  turning  to  radio  or  TV  for 
their  news.  All  the  same,  you 
can  place  a  safe  bet  that  the  sales¬ 
men  for  these  media  welcome  any 
indication  that  newspapers  are 
losing  their  hard-won  readers, 
whatever  the  reason  may  be,  and 
regardless  of  its  entire  accuracy. 

Arthur  T.  Robb. 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

1912  Convention 
Veterans  Listed 

To  THE  Editor:  Nobody  read 
all  of  the  pieces  produced  by  the 
army  in  the  press  section  at  the 
GOP  Convention  in  Chicago  last 
week. 

I  tried  to  catch  most  of  the  wire 
services,  the  pundits  and  the  spe¬ 
cials  from  the  big  newspapers 
daily.  For  my  money,  Dick 
Strout’s  epic — an  interview  with 
the  phantom  of  T.R.  in  the  vacant 
chair  alongside,  deserves  a  Pul¬ 
itzer. 

Along  the  same  line,  I  scanned 
row  upon  row,  searching  for  fat 
and  flabby  grey  faces  of  friends 
who  made  thefr  first  convention 
at  Chicago  in  1912  and  came  full 
circle  with  Taft,  Jr.,  in  1952. 
They  were  few  and  far  between. 

With  much  pushing  about  and 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Politics: — 

Chicago  Daily  News:  “One  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  visiting 
beauties  was  Mrs.  Blank,  who  ap¬ 
peared  at  one  of  the  many  hotel 
parties  wearing  a  veil  and  pearl 
choker.” 

■ 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post:  “The 
man  whose  man  I  shall  presenj 
enjoys  the  thrust  of  our  party.” 

■ 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 

press:  “About  50  persons  waved 
boodbye  to  Senator  Taft.” — “We 
followed  you  before  and  you  took 
us  up  down  the  road  to  defeat!" 

■ 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Express  quote  of  a  convention 
speech:  “The  men  and  women 

who  follow  us  will  be  our  chil¬ 
dren.” 

■ 

Associated  Press  quote:  “The 
Republicans  behaved  like  jack¬ 
asses — ^but  we’re  going  to  try  to 
do  better.” 
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Note:  V3  of  the  nation’s  ad  money* 
goes  into  NEWSPAPERS! 


NEWSPAPERS  DIRECT  MAIL  ALL  RADIO  MAGAZINES  ALL  TV 

%  OF  TOTAL  34.0%  14.0%  10.5%  8.6%  7.4% 


It  takes  a  lot  of  confidence  and  all  kinds  of 
people  to  spend  two  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  advertising. 

It  takes  everybody  from  big  VP’s  with 
heavy  ad  budgets  to  housewives  with  rooms 
to  rent.  It  takes  chain-store  executives  and 
neighborhood  merchants. 

It  takes  local  business  people  — those 
who  spend  only  their  own  money  for  ads, 
and  those  who  also  spend  the  important 
money  contributed  by  manufacturers. 

But  most  of  all  it  takes  an  advertising 
medium  that  can  do  the  job  —  the  medium 


that  can  do  a  complete  job:  NEWSPAPERS. 

Newspapers  can  give  you  full  value  for 
your  ad  dollar  because  only  newspapers 
reach  everybody  who  can  buy. 

^Miscellaneous  media,  25.5%  brings  total 
to  100%  —  6)2  billion  dollars,  greatest  in  the 
nations  history.  Figures  include  production 
costs. 

Newspapers*  percentage  covers  dailies 
only  (weekdays  and  Sundays). 

Source:  Preliminary  estimates  for  1951 
published  by  Printers*  Ink,  January  11, 1952. 


bureau  of  advertising 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  •  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22  —  PLaza  9-6262 
360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago! — STate  2-8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  FrarKisco  4 — EXbrook  2-8530 


Sponsored  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  the  interests  of  fuller  understanding  of  newspapers 


YOUR  DICKIES  DEALER 
HAS  IT  OR  WE  IL 
SEND  IT  TO  YOU. 


MORE  deal'ers 

COPY 

THAN  EVER  BEfORE' 

MAT  5204  WILL  WITH 

LIFE  AD  ISSUE  OF  AUGUST  2  5 

WRITE  US  IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW  YOUR  DICKIES  DEALERS 


50<?  WEST  VICKERY 


FORT  WORTH  1,  TEXAS 


t/.  S.  News 


^ h  en,,. 

50  Ye.\rs  Ago — Peoria  (E) 
Journal  is  sold  at  auction  for  $41,- 
055  to  H.  M.  Pindell  of  the  Pern 
Transcript.  .  .  .  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
buys  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Ledger  for  $2,250,000,  without 
underwriting. 

From  Editor  &  Publishei. 


Hneworc  ‘On*.  William  Howard  latt  tells 

r,  j,  n  1  audience  that  newspaper  trainai 

rimd  Proponent  public  service.  Her^ 

To  THE  Editor:  I  was  shocked  C3ijs  how  he  used  to  write  a  col- 
to  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Clancy  umn  for  his  brother’s  paper,  the 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  your  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

‘What  Our  Readers  Say”  column  r  D.mucuFB 

of  the  June  21  issue.  Shocked 

because  Mr.  Clancy  seems  to  feel  jq  Years  Ago _ Dressed  in  hh 

that  it  is  the  function  of  a  news-  usual  splendor,  with  1 1  rows  of 
paper  to  “nudge”  people  into  or-  ribbons  on  his  tunic.  General 
ganizations  such  as  One  Fund  Douglas  MacArthur  conducts  a 
groups,  even  if  such  an  affiliation  two-hour  off-the-record  conferenK 
is  against  the  best  interests  of  the  vvith  newsmen  “Somewhere  « 
people  themselves.  Australia.” 

There  are  many  fund  raising 

and  service  organizations  that  A  »  /l/l 

would  do  their  public  a  disservice  lloU 

by  joining  a  federated  fund.  Yet,  '  *  * 

no  matter  how  sound  their  reasons  Robert  A.  Taft  tells  pre»  » 
are  for  continuing  separate  drives,  will  not  run  again  for  Presito' 
the  United  Fund  people  pay  no  the  office  held  by  his  father,  W 
attention  and  simply  insist  that  Ham  Howard  Taft.  Gei^ 
they  should  join.  Douglas  MacArthur,  who 

This  becomes  particularly  per-  note  speaker  at  the  recent  GOr 
nicious  in  a  one-newspaper  town.  Convention,  declines  to  see  pt** 
if  the  publisher  of  the  newspaper  to  discuss  his  party’s  Eisenhower- 
i:>  backing  the  united  drive  for  his  Mixon  ticket. 
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No  typing  champion,  but 


was  the  youngest  reporter  with  the  BEF.  When 
he  joined  The  Times  staff  in  London  in  1942,  he 
was  a  hardened  war  correspondent.  His  up-front 
war  reporting  brought  him  two  U.  S.  decorations, 
one  British.  In  1942,  his  coverage  of  the  Dieppe 
raid  won  the  International  News  Service  medal. 
In  1943,  his  reporting  won  the  Headliners  Club 
award  for  foreign  correspondents. 

You  may  not  find  many 
typing  champions  on  The 

iNew  York  Times  staff.  You 
will  find  lots  of  reporting 
j  champions,  men  and  women 

j  who,  like  Drew  Middleton, 

j  are  experts  in  their  fields. 

J  Reporters,  editors,  corre- 

spondents,  they  pool  their 
talents  and  their  knowledge 
to  produce  each  day  a  news- 
paper  that  is  alert,  vigorous, 
interesting,  different  from 
any  other.  It  has  the  largest 
staff.  It  brings  readers  the  most  news. 

*And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  advertisers  get  more,  too.  How  else 
explain  the  33-year  advertising  leadership  of  The 
New  York  Times  in  the  world’s  biggest  and  most 
inviting  market?  Ask  us  to  tell  you  more. 


The  story  is  that  when  Drew  Middleton  was 
a  journalism  student  at  Syracuse,  he  failed  to 
get  his  degree  because  he  couldn’t  type  fast 
enough.  He  got  it  some  years  later  in  a  gesture 
of  university  pride  over  a  distinguished  alumnus. 
Not  that  he  could  type  any  faster.  But  he  had 
demonstrated  that  few  newspapermen  anywhere 
could  beat  him  at  getting  and  reporting  a  story. 

Chief  correspondent  in 
Germany  for  The  New  York  \ 

Times  since  1947,  Drew 

Middleton  covers  one  of  the  ;  «' 

most  sensitive  and  strategic  \ 

news  beats  in  the  world.  |  t 

Having  reported,  as  a  war  j  1  # 

correspondent,  the  destruc-  I  , 

tion  of  one  Germany,  he  is  ^[|| 

now  reporting  the  building 

of  another.  Close  to  the  Iron 

Curtain,  he  keeps  a  sharp  eye  | 

on  it.  A  knowing  eye,  too.  He 

spent  the  year  1946-47  in 

Moscow  as  Times  correspondent,  earned  a 

reputation  for  being  tough,  shrewd,  persistent. 

Starting  his  newspaper  career  as  a  sports 
writer.  Drew  Middleton  went  to  London  in  1939 
to  cover  sports  for  The  Associated  Press.  He 
found  himself  covering  a  war  instead.  At  25,  he 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


San  Jose,  Calif.,  Papers 
Bought  By  Bidder  Group 


Purchase  Price  Reputed  To  Be  "'aT 

^  bers  of  the  Ridder  group,  in  addi- 

Behveen  $3,500,000  and  $4,000,000  tion  to  the  two  New  York  papers, 

are  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her- 

PuRCHASE  of  the  San  Jose  vised  us  that  San  Jose  is  among  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  y4weri- 

(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News  by  the  American  cities  having  the 
Northwest  Publications,  Inc.,  a  highest  potentials  for  the  future.” 


member  of  the  Ridder  newspaper 
and  radio  group,  from  the  Hayes 
family  was  announced  July  24  by 
B.  H.  Ridder,  president. 


Growing  Group 


the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  KSDN 
at  Aberdeen,  KILO,  at  Grand 
Forks  and  the  Ridder-Johns,  Inc., 


The  Mercury  and  News  become  advertising  representatives. 

B.  H.^  Ridder,  president.  ^  ^  ®  member  of  a  rapidly  growing  The  new  publisher  of  the  Mer- 

The  newspapers,  which  transact  newspaper  and  radio  group.  The  cury  and  News  and  his  wife  will 
a  gross  annual  business  in  excess  Ridder  newspapers  and  radio  sta*  make  their  home  in  San  Jose.  Mr, 
of  $4,000,000,  were  reputed  to  operated  as  a  chain  Ridder,  32,  is  a  graduate  of  Wil- 

carry  a  purchase  price  of  between  usual  sense  of  the  term.  The  Ham  and  Mary  Gollege.  He 

$3,500,000  and  $4,000,000.  The  Principle  on  which  the  group  is  served  for  four  years  during  the 
sale  price  was  not  disclosed  by  the  f^nilt  is  the  local  independence  of  war  as  a  Lieutenant  (Senior 
new  owners.  ^^ch  unit  and  this  principle  will  Grade)  in  the  Navy.  He  was 

No  Real  Fstate  apply  at  San  Jose.  No  changes  of  promotion  manager  of  the  Duluth 

„  ,  _  •  I  j  j  •  general  policies  or  present  staff  Herald  and  News-Tribune  before 

included  in  ^re  contemplated.  moving  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 

L-  Each  Ridder  newspaper  is  a  Press  and  Dispatch. 


No  Real  Estate 
No  real  estate  was  included  in 
the  deal,  the  closing  date  for 


treasurer  of  the  Associated  Press 
from  1907  to  1909  and  a  director 
for  15  years.  From  1907  to  1911 
he  was  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Ridder  Brothers 


A  r  ...c.uucu  lu  are  contemplated.  moving  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 

Sh-  Ridder  newspaper  is  a  Press  and  Dispatch, 

vmich  wjil  be  July  31.  The  pur-  separate  enterprise  with  control 

chasers  will  assume  the  manage-  Qver  its  own  news  services,  fea-  Enlarging  Holdings 

ment  and  operation  of  the  San  mres  and  editorial  policies.  The  “The  Ridder  family  has  faith 
JoM  papers  on  Aug.  1.  Ridder  brothers  believe  that  all  in  the  future  of  American  journal- 

It  was  learned  that  the  Ridders  questions  of  policy  and  news  han-  ism  and  is  enlarging  its  holdings 
are  carrying  on  negotiations  for  the  jling  are  best  made  by  the  pub-  at  a  time  when  many  publishers 
purchase  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  jj^her  and  editor  who  are  on  the  are  operating  with  extreme  cau- 
newspapers,  but  no  announcement  jion j^e  new  San  Jose  publisher 

nas  been  niade.  Ridder  family,  like  the  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  Hayes  Hayes  family,  from  whom  this  Sale  of  the  papers  ends  pub- 

u  j  families,  both  long  es-  latest  addition  to  their  group  is  ac-  Hshing  activities  by  the  Hayes 
tablisned  in  newspaper  publishing,  quired,  are  long  established  in  family  which  extended  over  more 
had  been  in  progress  for  several  newspaper  publishing.  The  founder  than  50  years. 

“ent  J  Manno  New  York  T  The  late  E.  A.  Hayes  and  J.  O. 

vmceni  j.  Manno,  rsew  loric  entered  New  York  City  jour-  Haves  brothers  entered  the  news- 

newspaper  broker,  negotiated  the  naium  iggn  Tn  1890  he  ac-  ““ye*-  Pro*"®rs,  enterea  me  news 
transaction  nalism  in  I  »»u.  in  I  ne  ac  paper  field  by  purchasing  the  San 

Publisher  of  the  fmornine)  York  Stoats  Zei-  fjgrald  on  Christmas  Eve  of 

rubiisner  ot  the  (morning)  which  was  to  become  the  .ono  Thev  bou2ht  the  San  Jose 

largest  German  language  paper  in  Mercury  18  months  later.  The 
curv-iVeivj  will  he  Ridder  was  \iercury,  through  its  predecessor. 


the  Weekly  Visitor,  completed  a 
century  of  continuous  publication 
June  20,  1951. 

News  Added  in  1942 
Since  1939,  Elystus  L.  Hayes 


J.  B.  Ridder 


cury-iVewr  will  be  '  reasurVr  of  the  Associated  Press  ^erem-y,  tnrougn  us  preuecessor, 

Joseph  B.  Ridder,  E  to  1909  aSd  a  director  “ 

«p,ese„.  general  J  £715  yean  FrSm  1907  ?oI?n  59"™.T  of  continuous  publical, on 

was  president  of  the  American  ’ 

^  raul  (Minn.)  :  •  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  News  Added  in  1942 

Pms!^He  ls”the  Ridder  Brothers  Since  1939,  Elystus  L.  Hayes 

son  of  B.  H.  Rid-  The  Ridder  group  proper  was  Harold  C.  Hayes,  sons  of  the 

der  of  St.  Paul.  really  established  by  his  three  sons  Phbl'sjiors,  have  been  co¬ 
in  an  announce-  — ^Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Joseph  E.  publishers  of  the  newspaper  prop- 

ment  to  Mercury  HIBik.  Mn  Ridder  and  Victor  F.  Ridder,  and  ‘^‘‘Jy’  which  expanded  into  the  aL 
and  News  read-  their  eight  sons,  all  of  whom  are  ternoon  field  in  August,  194..,  with 

ers  the  new  pub-  Ridder  presently  active  in  the  operation  of  *^5  purchase  ^  the  5«/i  Jose  Eve- 

lisher  said:  the  group.  The  Ridder  brothers  News.  TJie  News  purchase 

“We  hope  to  make  the  Mercury  acquired  the  New  York  Journal  of  from  heirs  of  O.  J-og^ 

and  News  not  only  one  of  the  Commerce  and  the  St.  Paul  Pio-  ‘Oruacrly  Washington  ( D. 

best  newspapers  on  the  Pacific  neer  Press  and  Dispatch  in  1927.  ^  //er<i/</  publisher 

Coast,  hut  a  vital  and  constructive  The  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  f®*"  Williain  Randolph  Hearst.  At 
force  in  the  development  of  San  became  the  cornerstone  of  North-  that  time  Geor^  H.  Payne  was 
Jose  and  its  territory.  west  Publications,  which  also  in-  publisher  and  C.  Robert  Payne 

“In  that  development  we  have  dude  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  business  and  circulation  man- 
Jhe  utmost  faith,  not  only  on  the  and  News-Tribune,  Radio  Station  uger. 

oasis  of  its  vast  growth,  but  be-  WDSM  at  Duluth-Superior  and  a  The  1939  selection  of  E.  L.  and 
cause  economic  experts  had  ad-  half  interest  in  Mid  Continent  Ra-  H.  C.  Hayes  as  co-publishers 
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The  Ridder  group  proper  was  Harold  C.  Hayes,  sons  of  the 
really  established  by  his  three  sons  ^^^*y  publishers,  have  been  co- 
-Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Joseph  E.  Publishers  of  the  newspaper  prop- 
Ridder  and  Victor  F.  Ridder,  and  erty,  which  expanded  into  the  af- 
their  eight  sons,  all  of  whom  are  ternoon  field  in  August,  194..,  with 
presently  active  in  the  operation  of  ‘^e  purchase  of  the  5«/i  Jose  Exe- 
the  group.  The  Ridder  brothers  ""t-?  News.  TJie  News  purchase 


B.  H.  Ridder 

marked  the  beginning  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  newspapers  under  a 
family-type  corporation.  Owner¬ 
ship  gradually  shifted  into  the 
hands  of  the  12  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  two  brothers  with  the 
deaths  of  E.  A.  Hayes,  the  father 
of  Harold  Hayes,  in  1942,  and  of 
J.  O.  Hayes,  father  of  E.  L.  Hayes, 
in  1948.  J.  O.  Hayes  was  90  when 
he  died. 

A  Ridder  Return 

The  purchase  brings  the  Ridder 
publications  back  to  California,  in 
effect.  During  the  1930s  the 
Ridder  brothers  participated  brief¬ 
ly  in  operations  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  under  terms  of  a 
management  agreement  only. 

Indicative  of  the  investment  in¬ 
volved  was  the  $1,000,000  build- 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Stockyards  Toilers 


PRESS- 

SECTION  -3 


DATELINE  CHICAGO — Press  Section  workers  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention:  1 —  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  New  Orleans  Tiffl**’ 
Picayune,  says  “howdy”  to  Purser  Hewitt,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger.  2 — A.  Robert  Smith,  Washington  correspondent  for  Sab*  j 
Oregon  Statesman,  Eugene  Register-Guard  and  Yakima  Republic,  hands  copy  to  lames  E.  Meyers,  Western  Union  representative.  3-^  > 
United  Press  huddle.  I.  to  r.,  Charles  P.  McMahon,  Milton  Magruder,  John  L.  Cutter,  and  H.  D.  Quigg.  4 —  Jack  Steele,  New  York  Hcrw 
Tribune,  stops  writing  long  enough  to  answer  phone  call  in  press  stand.  5 — Ruth  Montgomery,  New  York  Daily  News  columnist,  t^ 
time  out  for  hot  dog  on  bun,  while  writing  story  on  first  day's  meeting.  6 — Inez  Robb,  International  News  Service,  busy  at  her  typewiittf'  ^ 
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I  Press  Gains  Free  Access  To 


Chicago  Convention  Floor 


TV-Consdous  Condave;  Photo 
Pool  Is  Refused;  Press  Sidelights 


By  Robert  U.  Brown  and  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Realizing  the  public 
relations  aspects  of  good  press 
coverage  and  mindful  of  the  “bad 
press”  received  occasionally  by 
the  Republicans  two  weeks  ago 
when  reporters,  photographers 
and  radio  men  were  ejected  from 
the  floor  of  convention  hall,  the 
Democrats  eased  up  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  credentials  giving  news¬ 
men  more  freedom  of  movement. 

Many  changes  were  made  in 
convention  procedure  and  the 
sliow  was  especially  set  up  for 
television,  but  up  until  Thursday 
i:  didn’t  materialize  at  the  Stock- 
yards  Amphitheatre  —  the  show 
was  going  on  downtown  mostly 
behind  closed  doors.  TV  networks 
filled  in  with  interviews  and  com¬ 
mentator  reports  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  unseen  developments. 

Coverage  at  convention  hall 
was  mostly  routine  as  contests 
over  delegations,  “loyalty  pledge” 
and  civil  rights  plank  were  going 
on  behind  the  scenes  and  brought 
to  the  floor  after  compromise. 
The  significance  of  this  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  a  Western  Union  tally 
showing  that  only  154,000  words 
were  filed  from  convention  hall 
Tuesday  while  more  than  a  mil¬ 


lion  words  were  flashed  from 
headquarters  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  where  committee  hearings 
and  political  maneuverings  took 
place. 

“Exciting  Prose” 

At  the  end  of  the  second  con¬ 
vention  day  3,820,000  words  of 
what  Western  Union  termed  “ex¬ 
citing  prose”  had  been  filed.  This 
was  a  new  record,  the  two-day 
total  for  the  GOP  meeting  being 
3,484,000  words. 


On  Monday,  a  notice  appeared 
on  the  bulletin  boards  in  press 
headquarters  as  follows: 

“After  a  long  discussion  with 
convention  officials  it  was  agreed 
to  permit  access  to  the  floor  on 
ycur  gold-colored  press  badge. 
You  are  requested  to  attend  to 
your  assignment  and  then  leave 
the  floor  immediately.  Misuse  of 
the  privilege  will  mean  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  this  arrangement.”  It 
v^as  signed  by  Harold  R.  Beckley, 
superintendent  of  the  Senate.  Press 
Gallery,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
convention  Press  Section. 


The  statement  meant  what  it 
said.  Reporters  were  able  to  roam 
the  floor  unchallenged  at  any  op¬ 


portunity  and  there  was  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  photographers.  In 
contrast,  at  the  GOP  convention 
they  had  difficulty  getting  by  the 
guards  to  get  on  the  floor  and 
were  frequently  ushered  out  when 
the  chairman  called  for  the  ser- 
gcant-at-arms  to  “clear  the  aisles.” 

At  this  Democratic  conclave 
newsmen  wearing  the  gold  badge 
were  not  requested  to  show  seat 
tickets  to  get  into  the  Press  Sec¬ 
tion.  This  held  true  at  the  press 
headquarters  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
also  where  two  weeks  ago  every¬ 
one  was  challenged  at  the  door 
and  now  anyone  can  enter  un¬ 
questioned. 

Mob  Scene 

Freedom  of  access  to  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  press  seats  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  Wednesday  afternoon 
when  Candidate  Estes  Kefauver 
made  an  appearance  in  a  box  near 
the  press.  The  Press  Section  was 
immediately  a  mob  scene  of  pho¬ 
tographers,  delegates  and  specta¬ 
tors  stepping  over  and  around  re¬ 
porters  and  their  typewriters. 

The  entire  convention  was  TV¬ 
conscious.  A  special  stand  was 
erected  in  the  center  of  the  hall 
to  accommodate  two  more  TV 
cameras  directly  in  front  of  the 
rostrum.  In  the  lobby  of  the 
Hilton  were  hung  big  signs  re¬ 
minding  delegates  to  be  on  time 
for  sessions  because  “remember — 
you  will  be  on  TV.”  At  the 


Erwin  D.  Canham,  Christian 
Science  Monitor  editor,  takes 
time  out  for  a  cooling  ice  cream 
bar. 


.Amphitheatre,  a  card  on  each 
seat,  also  distributed  in  the  Press 
Section,  reminded:  “You  will  be 
on  television — 140,000,000  eyes 
will  watch  you — remember,  you 
may  not  know  it — television  may 
bfc  showing  a  closeup  of  you.” 

Democratic  rules  adopted  Wed¬ 
nesday  also  cut  down  on  the  time 
allotted  to  nominating  speeches, 
seconding  speeches  and  floor  dem¬ 
onstrations,  also  mindful  of  TV. 

The  new  platform  in  the  center 
of  the  hail  straddled  the  center 
iCiniriniietJ  on  page  60) 
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S.  F.  Grand  Jury  Damage  Delays  WASHINGTON 


Justice  Inquiry 
Absolves  Press 


San  Francisco — “Complete  evi¬ 
dence  of  criminal  acts  is  lacking,” 
a  Federal  grand  jury  reported  here 
in  handing  up  a  “no  true  bill” 
decision  July  20  after  prolonged 
investigation  of  charges  that  news¬ 
paper  stories  had  obstructed 
justice. 

The  action  followed  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  stories  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin  and  other  San 
Francisco  area  newspapers,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  scandal  in  the  North¬ 
ern  California  office  of  the  col¬ 
lector  of  internal  revenue. 

The  grand  jury  investigation  was 
ordered  by  Federal  Judge  Oliver 
Carter  following  news  stories  link¬ 
ing  another  Federal  judge,  George 
Harris,  with  a  land  development 
project  of  a  deputy  collector  of 
internal  revenue. 

Richard  V.  Ayer,  Call-Bulletin; 
Edward  Montgomery,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  and  Assistant 
U.  S.  Attorney  Charles  O’Gara 
were  among  targets  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  conducted  by  the  hold¬ 
over  jury.  There  were  15  sessions 
and  40  witnesses  with  the  inquiry 
shifting  to  include  charges  of  jury 
tampering  first  aired  last  Fall  and 
twice  found  wanting  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

“There  was  no  criminal  act. 
That’s  the  end  of  it,  I  hope,”  re¬ 
marked  Kenneth  C.  Tripp,  jury 
foreman,  after  presenting  the  no 
true  bill  to  Federal  Judge  Louis 
E  Goodman. 

Judge  Goodman  commended  the 
jurors  for  confining  its  inquiry  “to 
the  walls  of  this  building”  and  for 
working  harmoniously  with  the 
U.S.  Attorney’s  staff.  He  observed 
the  jury  had  functioned  without 
intimidation  or  untoward  influence. 

The  obstruction  of  justice  in¬ 
quiry  was  ordered  March  3.  Judge 
Carter  said  there  had  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  court  during 
the  past  year,  “a  series  of  acts 
and  a  course  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  certain  individuals,  offi¬ 
cials,  attorneys  and  representatives 
ot  the  press  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  warrant  and  require 
inquiry  by  the  grand  jury,  for  the 


Story's  Printing 

Tehachapi,  Calif.  —  W  alter 
Johnson,  editor,  Tehachapi  Press, 
couldn’t  print  a  line  of  this  com¬ 
munity’s  biggest  story  on  the  date 
II  broke.  The  weekly  newspaper 
building  was  demolished  by  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  worst  earthquake  since 
1906. 

Ed  Ritter,  reporter.  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press,  had  stopped  his 
auto  at  a  local  gasoline  station 
when  the  quake  turned  his  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  into  a  self-assigned  rep- 
ortorial  task.  He  provided  a  vivid 
report  of  how  “the  sleepy  town 
became  a  scene  of  terror  in  just 
45  seconds.” 


the  new 
Mr.  Mullen 


Justice  Department  Names  New  PR  Director 
G.  Frederick  Mullen,  U.P.  reporter  for  15  years, 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
is  a  native  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  began  his  newspaper  career  there 
on  the  Journal-Courier,  shifted  to  the  United  Press  bureau,  and  had 
varied  assignments  in  New  England  until  he  came  to  Washington  in 
1941  to  cover  the  Department  of  Justice,  later  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  He  succeeds  Dean  L.  Schedler,  who  resigned  to  enter  private 
business. 


Fo 


Press  on  Alert 
As  Earthquake 
Hits  California 


Newsprint  Allocations  Not  Needed 

The  Pulp-Paper  Committee  of  the  International  Materials 
Conference  has  agreed  that  there  is  no  need  for  newsprint 
allocations  at  this  time  "although  evidence  of  the  trend  of  the 
newsprint  market  is  somewhat  conflicting.” 

In  a  brief  statement  released  late  last  week,  the  Committee 
said  it  has  no  evidence  of  any  deterioration  in  the  supply 
position  of  dissolving  wood  pulp  which  continues  to  be  ade¬ 
quate. 

The  Committee  said  it  has  discussed  the  question  of 
whether  it  should  continue  its  activities,  hut  has  decided  to 
have  a  further  review  of  the  situation  in  September. 


San  Francisco  —  Quick  mobi¬ 
lization  by  each  of  the  competing 
news  services  provided  prompt  and 
complete  coverage  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  which  rocked  a  wide  section 
of  California  July  21. 

Associated  Press,  International 
News  Service  and  United  Press 
each  dispatched  teams  of  report¬ 
ers  to  the  remote  Tehachapi  area 
hardest  hit.  Landslides  blocked 
rail  and  highway  traffic  to  some 
points,  and  for  a  time  communica¬ 
tions  from  Tehachapi  were  by 
amateur  radio  operators. 

Ray  Cloud,  U.P.  stringer, 
arrived  early  from  nearby  Lan¬ 
caster.  Charles  Denton  and  Joan 
Dieter  were  flown  in  from  U.P.’s 
Los  Angeles  bureau. 

Southern  California’s  INS  staff¬ 
ers  were  all  jolted  awake  and 


Mon-oi-All-Trades  Sets  Up  Shop 

Leo  Cullinane,  former  member  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Washington  bureau,  has  established  an  office  in  the  National  Press 
Building  with  an  announcement  which  probably  sets  a  new  record 
for  honesty  of  purpose.  Services  offered,  said  Mr.  Cullinane,”  include 
the  writing  of  press  releases,  ghost-writing,  editing  of  manuscripts, 
taking  dictation,  mimeographing,  investigative  work,  and  lobbying." 
He  recently  resigned  as  executive  secretary  to  Senator  James  P.  Kem 
of  Missouri.  Other  Capitol  Hill  employers  include  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  and  Representative  Wright  Patman. 


10  Norwegian  Journalists  Arrive 
Ten  “by-line”  members  of  Norway’s  conservative,  labor  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press  have  arrived  to  take  a  six-week  firsthand  look  at  how 
America’s  press,  radio,  television  and  motion  picture  industries  tell 
the  U.S.A.  about  industry’s  “more-for-less”  productivity  measures,  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  has  announced.  The  study-tour,  arranged 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  MSA’s  technical  assistance  program,  rep¬ 
resents  the  Norwegian  Government’s  most  recent  effort  to  achieve 
further  productivity  increases. 


reason  that  such  acts  and  conduct 
can  constitute  obstruction  of  jus¬ 


tice  in  violation  of  certain  Federal 
statutes.” 

Voluntary  witnesses  before  the 
grand  jury’s  just-completed  inquiry 
included  editors  of  the  four  local 
dailies. 


rushed  to  their  respective  bureaus 
without  phone  calls.  Jack  Hanley, 
INS,  reported.  Constance  Hitch¬ 
cock,  former  Tehachapi  resident, 
and  Charles  Panama,  were  flown 
to  the  disaster  center.  It  was  a 
first  quake  for  Barry  Cohn,  over¬ 
night  editor  at  Los  Angeles,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  stand  in  the 
swaying  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express  building. 

Swinging  lights  in  the  AP’s  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  offices  here 
heralded  the  temblor.  Phone  calls 
from  “all  over”  followed,  report¬ 
ed  Harold  Turnblad.  Radio  mes¬ 
sage  pickups  included  those  from 
KPRL,  Paso  Nobles.  Early  calls 
Included  one  from  Phil  Johnson, 
Twain  Heart  Sierra  Times. 


18  Editors  End  U.  S.  Tour 

Eighteen  leading  editors,  publishers  and  information  specialists 
from  the  10  NATO  countries  ended  a  20-day  tour  of  the  United  States 
in  Washington  last  week.  The  visitors  toured  major  defense  produc¬ 
tion  centers  of  the  country  under  the  guidance  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  International  Educational  Exchange  Service  to  “see,  hear,  and 
interpret  the  integration  and  development”  of  the  U.  S.  military  and 
civilian  industrial  complex. 

In  the  party  were:  Franz  Hoosemean,  Belgium  national  radio, 
Brussels;  Sven  Hennigen,  Ekstrabladet,  Hellerup,  and  Knud  Secher, 
Fyens  Stiftstidende,  Odense,  Norway;  Paul  Chenailier,  Liberte,  ini 
Marcel  Haedrich,  Paris  Presse,  both  of  Paris;  lonnis  lonnides, 
Hakeconia,  Salonika,  and  George  Sporides,  Etnos  &  Arkopolis,  Athens, 
Greece;  Piero  Corigliano,  La  Sicilia,  Catania,  Nebino  Rossi,  Avvenire 
D’ltalia,  Bologna,  and  Vioganni  Spaldoni,  Epoca,  Florence,  Italy. 

Hendrikus  Hoefnagels,  Algeman  Handelablad,  Amsterdam,  Nether¬ 
lands;  Bjarne  Hoeye,  Vaartland,  and  Karl  Pape,  Arbiediernes  Pres- 
skontar,  both  of  Oslo,  Norway;  Guilherme  De  Rosa,  Diario  Da  Lisbon, 
Portugal;  Adidin  Daver,  Cumhuriyet,  Istanbul,  Turkey;  Michael 
Davies,  London  Observer;  F.  K.  Gardiner,  Sheweld  (Eng.)  Telegram, 
and  George  Tansey,  Daily  Dispatch,  Manchester. 


10  Buffalo  Scholars 

Buffalo  —  Ten  Western  New 
York  newspaperboys  will  receive 
certificates  for  $200  scholarship 
awards  from  William  J.  Conners, 
III,  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  at  a  dinner  July  7 
in  the  40  &  8  Club.  Assistant 
Business  Manager  A.  Gordon 
Bennett  will  be  the  chief  speaker. 


Changes  Nome 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  —  The  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  published 
daily  and  Sunday,  has  changed 
the  masthead  of  its  Sunday  edition 
to  The  La  Crosse  Sunday  Tribune, 
with  the  July  6  issue.  Although 
the  daily  edition  carries  the  num¬ 
bers  Vol.  XLVIll,  No.  52,  the 
Sunday  edition  was  labeled  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  because  of  postal  regula¬ 
tions. 


OPS  Will  Cut  Its  PR  Stoft 

Because  of  reduced  appropriations,  the  OPS  will  severely 
whittle  its  information  {Press  Relations)  staff  by  Sept.  1. 
The  Washington  information  set-up  is  slated  to  be  reduced 
from  80  to  54  members,  while  field  staffers  will  be  reduced 
from  287  to  131,  OPS  said. 


Employes  in  these  industries  totaled  765,000  during  June,  a  gain 
2,000  over  the  May  figure  of  763,000  and  3,000  above  the  Jun*, 
1951,  figure,  the  Bureau  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  continued,  paper  and  allied 
industries,  although  using  478,000  workers  in  June — a  gain  of  3,0M 
over  May — showed  a  drop  of  22,000  from  June  of  a  year  ago 
500,000  were  actively  employed. 
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Printing  Employment  Increases 
Employment  in  printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries  moved 
up  slightly  in  June,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  this  week. 

in  thrice  industries  totaled  765.000  durino  June.'  a  eain  of 
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Biggest  News  Staffs,  Best 
Facilities  Mark  Olympics 


1,800  Sports  Writers  Covering 
Games  At  Helsinki,  Finland 
By  Leo  H.  Petersen 

General  Sports  Editor,  United  Press 


Helsinki — The  largest  number 
of  newspapermen  ever  gathered 
to  cover  an  international  sports 
event  are  report- 
ingthe  1  95  2 
Olympic  games. 

In  all,  1,800  flT  A 

i  sports  writers  W 

I  have  received  i  'j  *  ” ' 
i  credentials.  Eero  jJT  ^ 

'  Petajaniemi,  edi-  p  V 
tor- in -chief  of  m 
Ilia  -  Sanomal  of  B 
Helsinki  and  in- 
formation  direc- 
!  tor  of  the  Olym-  p 
j  ipc  Press  Bu- 

f  reau,  estimates  that  1.500  of  them 
are  from  outside  Finland. 

Included  in  the  contingent  are 
70  from  the  United  States.  Forty- 
nine  of  these  received  full  work¬ 
ing  press  credentials  and  21  non¬ 
working  press  accomodations. 

Covering  for  radio  are  250 
broadcasters.  Working  for  the 
photographic  pool  are  250  pho- 
,  tographers  and  technicians.  Ac¬ 
credited  for  the  newsreel  pool 
were  about  100. 

3  News  Aeencies 

The  three  big  news  agencies  of 
the  U.  S..  the  United  Press,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  International 
News  Service,  assigned  a  total  of 
*5  sports  writers  to  the  games. 

Jack  V.  Fox,  London  bureau 
manager;  George  Pipal,  general 
European  business  manager;  and 
General  Sports  Editor  Leo  H. 
Petersen  are  directing  the  United 
Press  coverage.  The  U.P.  brought 
in  a  total  of  29  reporters  to  aug¬ 
ment  its  Helsinki  bureau  staff  of 
13. 

General  Sports  Editor  Ted 
Smits  is  directing  the  Associated 
Press  staff  of  28;  and  Charles  A. 
Smith,  London  bureau  manager, 
ts  in  charge  of  the  International 
News  Service  staff  of  15. 

Each  of  the  news  services  fur¬ 
nished  six  men  to  the  photo  pool. 
The  services  brought  in  teletype 
operators  and  set  up  separate  tele¬ 
type  circuits,  which  are  linked 
directly  to  London.  From  that 
eity  all  the  Olympic  news  for  the 
world  outside  of  Europe  is 
h^dled.  European  points  receive 
•heir  service  on  the  same  teletype 
wires. 

The  press  arrangements  have 
been  ideal.  The  confusion  which 
[barked  the  1948  Olympics  at 
London  is  missing  and  the  Fin- 
nish  organization  committee  has 


done  everything  possible  to  assure 
that  the  working  newspapermen 
have  everything  possible  to  help 


them  in  their  various  assignments. 

Telephone  lines  were  installed 
running  from  the  sites  of  all  sports 
into  the  news  agencies  bureaus  in 
the  Olympic  Stadium.  In  addition, 
the  Olympic  press  office  issues  re¬ 
leases  which  have  been  fast  and  a 
big  aid  in  checking  the  5,297  ath¬ 
letes  from  69  nations  who  are 
competing  in  the  games. 

40  Russian  New'smen 

The  Russians  have  40  accredited 
newspapermen  here,  but  in  the 
Tass  office  there  is  only  one  tele¬ 
phone  line  to  Moscow.  It  is  not 
known  how  the  Russians  are  get¬ 
ting  all  their  material  back  to  their 
newspapers,  but  they  have  a  ra¬ 
dio-equipped  boat  which  plies  be¬ 
tween  Helsinki  and  Russian  sea¬ 
port  cities  daily. 

The  U.  S.  press  delegation  is 
only  the  fourth  largest.  It  is  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  Finns,  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians.  Some  of 
the  larger  European  papers  have 
staffs  of  a  dozen  men  covering 
the  games. 

Among  the  U.P.  staffers  are  five 
from  the  states — Oscar  Fraley. 
Dave  Beronio,  Larry  Pinkham, 
Juan  DeOnis  and  Petersen.  The 
AP  has  three  from  the  U.  S.: 
Will  Grimsley  and  Murray  Rose, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Smits.  The 
INS  drew  its  Olympic  staff  from 
its  European  bureaus. 

Working  Pres-s 

Those  who  received  working 
press  credentials  includes  Jesse 
Abramson.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  George  Ambrose,  Van 
Nuyx  (Calif.)  News;  Lewis  Bur¬ 
ton,  New  York  Journal- American; 
Bob  Busby,  Kansas  City  Star; 
Russell  Cowan,  Chicago  Defender; 
Allison  Danzig,  New  York  Times; 
Paul  Durkin,  Newark  Star-Ledger; 
Braven  Dyer,  Los  Angeles  Times; 


Early  Eby,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin;  Jack  Ellis,  Stars  and 
Stripes;  Vincent  Flaherty,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner;  Ed  Friel,  Newark 
News;  Curley  Grieve,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner;  Dora  Jane  Ham¬ 
blin,  Life;  Doug  Kennedy,  Time; 
A.  J.  Liebling,  New  Yorker;  Peter 
Niesser,  Newsday;  Bert  Nelson, 
Track  and  Field  News;  John 
O’Brien,  Newsweek;  William 
O’Shields,  Associated  Negro  Press 
of  Chicago;  Gerhard  T.  Rooth, 
Nord-Stjernan,  New  York  City; 
Art  Rosenbaum,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Paul  Schaefer,  Toledo 
Blade;  Paul  Sjoblom,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Sydney  Skilton,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Marshall  Smith, 
Life;  J.  G.  Taylor  Spink,  Sporting 
News;  William  Stapleton,  Colliers; 
Ollie  Stewart,  Afro-American 
Newspapers;  William  H.  Stone- 
man,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Dink 
Templeton,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin;  Whitney  Tower,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer;  Ralph  Turtinen, 
Duluth  News-Tribune;  Arthur 
Veysey,  Chicago  Tribune;  S  i  d 
Ziff,  Los  Angeles  Mirror;  Paul 
Zimmerman,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  George  L.  Gardner,  publicity 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Olympic 
Committee. 

*  *  * 

INS  Coverage 

The  INS  news  team  is  headed 
by  Charles  A.  Smith,  INS  London 
manager  and  veteran  of  the  last 
Olympics,  who  directs  the  over¬ 
all  coverage. 

Daily  roundup  stories  are 
handled  by  Marvin  Stone,  top 
feature  writer  of  the  INS  London 
bureau.  Mr.  Stone,  a  former  col¬ 
lege  athlete,  covered  the  winter 
Olympics  at  Oslo. 

Roy  Cummings,  veteran  West 
Coast  sports  expert  and  track  and 
rowing  specialist,  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  doings  of  American 
athletes. 

Other  INS  newsmen  and  sports 
writers  on  the  scene  at  the  Olym¬ 
pics  include  Joseph  Thomas,  Fred 
Smith.  Joseph  Singer,  Arthur 
Roissiter  and  Paul  Brink. 

«  *  * 

AP  Note  to  F.ditors 

The  Associated  Press  sent  out 
the  following  memo  to  editors 
about  the  picture  pool: 

“The  Associated  Press.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos,  United  Press 
and  Keystone  have  formed  a  pool 
for  picture  coverage  of  the  1952 
Olympic  Games  at  Helsinki. 

“The  pool  operation  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  (1)  refusal  of  the 
Finns  to  permit  unrestricted  cov¬ 
erage  by  each  picture  agency  and 
(2)  to  combat  excessively  high 
costs  of  all  phases  of  the  opera¬ 
tion. 


“This  means  there  will  be  no 
exclusive  pictures.  Manpower 
from  the  four  agencies  will  work 
together  in  Helsinki  as  a  single 
production  unit.  Harlow  Church 
of  United  Press  has  been  named 
coordinator  in  charge  of  the  pool 
in  Helsinki.  Each  agency  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  photo  copy  whether 
taken  by  pool  photographers  or 
obtained  from  other  sources  in 
Finland. 

“The  picture  pool  will  apply 
throughout  the  Olympics — f  r  o  m 
arrival  of  the  fir^t  team  until  the 
athletes  depart.  It  will  include 
feature  and  training  camp  pictures 
as  well  as  spot  coverage  of  major 
events. 

“Because  of  manpower  limita¬ 
tions,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
provide  special  request  service. 
This  applies  whether  expense  is 
underwritten  or  not.  It  will  be  a 
physical  impossibility  to  cover 
many  minor  events  or  subjects  of 
interest  to  only  a  few. 

“Topnotch  coverage  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  of  leading  events  and  per¬ 
sonalities  by  radiophoto  direct 
from  Helsinki  and  by  airfreight 
shipments  of  original  pictures. 

Picture  Pool 

“Members  of  the  pool  unani¬ 
mously  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  following  rule;  ‘No  pool 
member  will  assist  in  any  way  to 
expedite  by  any  means  whatsoever 
cn  behalf  of  anyone  at  any  point 
anywhere  in  the  world  nonpool 
Olympic  photo  material  made  in 
Finland.’  The  rule  is  to  prevent 
circumventing  of  the  pool  by 
means  of  nonpool  copy  sent  out¬ 
side  Finland,  say,  to  Stockholm 
and  then  radioed  or  otherwise  ex¬ 
pedited  to  the  terminal  point.  This 
rule  applies  as  much  to  New  York, 
London,  San  Francisco  or  any 
other  point  as  it  would  to  Stock¬ 
holm. 

The  Associated  Press  has  a  di¬ 
rect  leased  wire  from  Helsinki  to 
London.  The  Olympic  coverage 
will  be  relayed  on  our  European 
wire  and  transmitted  simultaneous¬ 
ly  to  New  York  over  our  regularly 
leased  trans-Atlantic  facilities  for 
rapid  distribution  to  the  U.  S. 
membership  and  overseas  service 
to  Latin  America  and  the  Western 
Pacific. 

“Helsinki  time  is  seven  hours 
faster  than  eastern  standard  time, 
i.e.,  noon  in  Helsinki  is  5  a.  m. 
(EST).  Many  preliminary  events 
start  at  Helsinki  around  10.  a.  m. 
local  time,  with  the  major  events 
starting  about  2  p.  m.,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  on  into  the  evening.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  Helsinki  is  close 
to  the  “land  of  the  midnight  sun,” 
and  the  evenings  are  bright,  there 
will  be  many  night  events  held  in 
broad  daylight. 

“We  estimate  that  the  peak  flow 
ot  copy  will  come  from  about  8 
a.  m.,  to  2  p.  m..  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily. 

On  the  spot  coverage,  we  plan 
to  handle  each  sport  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis,  with  the  major  sports, 
such  as  track  and  swimming,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  heaviest  attention.’* 
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Paper  Boosted  Tacoma  Mill's  R®*:' 

$10  Per  Ton  Sept.  8,  1950.  Preparation  oMhe  Development 

By  Zellerbach  mill  construction  started  April  10.  fCeepS  Sclieclule  ' 

SXN  Fr.nc,sco_A  $10  per  ton  p^^^l^rdTeTe  jL^To^’^OdgS  T.co^a.  Wash.-Expansion  of 
rnrunU\vT'''"^  esSltes  had  se“  ^  facilities  of  the  West  Tacoma  had 

ror3.tinn  imv  [r  xr,  f  tio"s  for  Dec.  1,  1952.  Newsprint  Newsprint  Co.  is  pr^eed.ng  on  1539. 
Corporation  July  18.  The  advance  ic  schedule  and  increased  production 

was  effective  immediately  on  mills  is  expected  to  begin  in  March,  Aff 


Development 
Keeps  Schedule 


Recent  Transactions 
Involving  Weeklies 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Sasa 
sold  the  Harrisburg  (Ore.)  Biil- 
letin  on  July  1  to  the  Rev.  F.  G. 


.Scherer,  pastor  of  a  Eugene,  Ort, 
TACO\fA,  Wash. — Expansion  of  community  church.  Mr. 
facilities  of  the  West  Tacoma  had  published  the  paper  sinct 


\vas  effective  immediately  on  mills  270  inches  wide  Groundwood  expected  to  begin  in  March,  Affiliation  of  the  Culpm 
shipments  begun  that  date.  pulp  is  manufactured  at  Elk  fSs  Russell,  vicepresi-  (Va.)  Exponent  with  Vifg£ 

The  advance  was  due  to  in-  and^chemical  ouln  comes  froiti  Se  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publishing,  Inc.,  of  Warre^ 

creased  costs  and  the  competitive  q  P  „  ^division  of  Pacific  construction  and  addi-  Va.,  was  announced  July  16.  R 

^sition,  G.  E.  Young,  vicepresi-  ptd  ’"^chine  will  increase  nancial  details  of  the  transactioi 

dent  in  charge  of  Crown  Zeller-  p.  ’  '  .  installation  at  Elk  production  from  24,000  v.gre  not  disclosed  in  the  joiti 

bach  s  newsprint  division,  told  paji.  ^3.  enabled  bv  the  access  to  60,000  tons.  The  increased  announcement  by  Hubert  B 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Powell  f  ^[,.7  total  will  be  pro-rated  among  45  phipps,  president  of  the  publish- 

River  Sales  Company  advanced  r  ’  generatine  nlant  less  than  Dewspaper  stockholders.  Present  jng  company,  and  John  Bucluc 
.U  newsprm.  price  $10  las.  mo„,h.  Jiifes  dS,  £n.itS  wa,er  »7“'  “  >>  fTaa:  Green  and  Mrs  Ann.  G. 

New  Production  supplies  from  the  Campbell  River,  co-owners  of  the  Exponent  Mi, 

Meanwhile  increased  production  and  the  ability  to  obtain  chemical  •'  r>f  sfrwkhold  rchring  after  the  July  17 

became  available  through  Crown  pulp  nearby.  ^rs-  Strother 

Zellerbach  as  the  result  of  the  “No  claim  is  made  here  that  the  .  '  .  amnrii7ation  nf  45  ner  Virginia  Publishing,  Inc, 

start  of  operations  by  the  Elk  V/est’s  newsprint  problem  has  -  ..  .  .  hnndU^d  vicepresito!, 

Falls  Company,  Ltd.,  of  British  been  solved.  However,  the  Elk  c  v£*ar«  ^  continue  on  the  staff  as 

Columbia.  Crown  Zellerbach  has  Falls  venture  is  another  demon-  Engineering  is  practically  com- 

^nnon?  /  ^  purchase  of  stration  of  faith  in  the  West  and  equipment  ,  .*  *  * 

60,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually  m  the  newspaper  publishers  who  ordered  Mr  Russell  E  Edward  DeCourcy,  editor  of 

from  Elk  Falls,  a  new  company  serve  its  expanding  population,”  • .  ron^tmction  work  hv  the  the  Milford  (Conn.)  Citizen.  1 

formed  by  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd.,  a  Crown  Zellerbach  stated.  Austin  Co.  is  on  schedule.  weekly,  has  announced  the  pur- 

Zellerbach  Canadian  subsidiary,  ■  tu  u  -u-  .  u  vt.,  t  chase  for  an  undisclosed  sum  of 

and  Canadian  Western  Lumber  PrtlorrrHft  Piiln  building  to  house  the  No.  2  town’s  two  other  weeklies, 

Co.  the  NeH's  and  the  Chronicle.  Tie 


Affiliation  of  the  Cu/pfperl 


First  production  began  at  Elk  Mill  Planned  f  three  will  be  merged  into  a  single! 

Falls  just  three  months  after  mill  Denver  —  Several  newspapers  ^  dd  c  o  r  ,  -  ^ggj^jy  newspaper,  with  first  issue 

construction  began  and  nearly  six  have  joined  with  a  group  of  in-  P  ®  scheduled  for  Aug.  21.  Simul 

months  ahead  of  schedule.  The  vestors  to  construct  and  operate  taneously  with  the  merger,  the 

No.  1  roll  was  used  in  publica-  r.  newsprint  pulp  mill  in  western  ^  u  tv,  Citizen  will  become  affiliated  with 

tion  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Colorado.  P’ ^  Fairfield  County  Publications,  Inc, 

Sun.  The  new  corporation  will  be  publishers  of  the  F«/rA>W  (Conai 

Groundwood  pulp  made  at  Elk  known  as  the  Columbine  Pulp  &  d’  ,  .  •  *  ^  S'ews,  Westport  (Conn.)  Tom 

Falls  will  be  made  chiefly  from  Paper,  Inc.,  and  will  acquire  by  artnrt^  Crier,  and  the  Stratford  (Conn.)' 

salvage  and  small  diameter  logs  purchase  or  merger  the  holdings  P  ®  " P  P  r  \ews,  of  which  Arthur  W.  Pearct 

from  the  Canadian  Western  Lum-  of  the  Columbine  Development  f."'  is  president, 

ber  Co.  during  the  next  20  years.  Corp.  The  latter  corporation  has  expected  to  be  complet-  *  ,  , 

These  logs  are  unsuitable  for  lum-  conducted  research  and  surveyed  ®  ^  Leroy  Gore,  former  publisho 

ber  manufacture  —  “wood  which  a  site  for  a  proposed  mill.  ,  of  the  Spring  Valley  (Wis.)  Sun. 

normally  would  have  rotted  on  The  Defense  Production  Au-  BagaSSe  Newsprint  is  planning  to  establish  a  new- 

the  ground  on  Vancouver  Island”  thority  has  issued  a  certificate  of  Hailed  in  Mescico  paper  at  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  undr 

or  contributed  to  an  accidental  necessity,  placing  the  proposed  n  t  •  •  "no  name  of  the  former  Piontr- 

“slash  fire,”  the  Sun  observed  in  mill  in  a  defense  construction  ,  j  l-ITY  ureal  rejoici  g  gg^j  Giegerich,  publishc 

reporting  that  “splintered  small  category.  ruled  Mexican  newspaper  circles  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

trees  and  branches”  ran  smoothly  The  directors  of  the  new  con-  7  L-  "r?”  c  1  ■  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.,  purchased 

through  its  presses.  cern  were  listed  as  Donald  C.  °  Nocmas  De  Excelsior 

Operates  on  Waste  Bromfield,  Denver  realtor;  Charles  p^nt^’m^ade  from  suSi'^TanT ha-  ^ 

“Tt’«  the  first  n<,wsTvrmt  Tr.:ii  Buxton,  business  manager  of  P”"*  s  ga  c  merged  papers  as  the  Sett 

anvwhpFP  tr>  nnpntc  1  t  1  Denver  Post;  H.  E.  Holden,  •»  h  v.  Countv  News-Pioneer  Press  iii 

was?,  a  publisher  of  the  Loveland  Re-  ^  T»ve  event  was  witnessed  by  a  ^  | 

HnsfrTaT  '  ht  1  porter-Hcrald;  H.  W.  Hailey,  busi-  host  of  scientists,  publishers,  in-  ^  ^  ^  ! 

dustnal  foresight  and  research,  '  r  .u  n  /  eluding  Rodrigo  de  Llano,  and  .  , 

the  Sun  reported.  After  20  years,  News^lprank  Hoa?  Jr  pub-  Gilberto  Figueroa  of  Excelsior  and  has 

SL™  “,he,  or,'hr  Sw”  Sr^  «  Cpl  Jo»  Garcia  Valseca,  iadu,-  oiiStUpS  It  ” 

S''™ar'D:„c‘.'„°“Ba  r,hrcr  r"  T"?r  SSf;„""ocoSTwS  "Ncw  fcu“„dL%°i'', cars’:  S 

panv  advised  business  manager  of  the  Boulder  ^  William  H.  Berkey.  Mr.  SpanK* 

^  tL  civ  c  II  1  ,  •  I  •  1  I^ailv  Camera;  Roy  Carpenter,  •  ork  ne  spri  t  bro  .  formerlv  nublisheJ  the  C/iar/cvW 

nlS  J  Etenver  attorney;  Ross  Hudson,  The  Bayarte  process,  the  inven-  formerly  published  the  C/iur/cv 

t  ?  tons  of  prgsidgnt  of  the  National  City  tion  of  Antonio  Bayarte,  an  engin-  ’  ♦  *  ♦ 

ItTs  eqS  ppe?  with  a  macS'^c^  NiLES,Calif.-StuartNixon,fot- 

pableTf  2  000  feet  orpaoTr  per  Garrett-Bromfield  &  pulp  to  streng  hen  the  bagasse-  (Calif.)  Rtcoi 

minute  The  bSoln"  ^Sitfon  -  Publisher  of  * 

to  Crown  Zellerbach  facilities  is  in  ‘  .  N//c5  Township  Register,  a  weekly, 

addition  to  more  than  45,000  tons  Record  Edition  ,  rwixL?  i.  ■  •'•irchased  from  L.  R.  Batman  aM 

added  to  supplies  of  Crown  News  The  Victoria  (Texas)  Advocate  luOtn  AlUllVOrSCtry  Mrs.  Vivian  Batman, 

by  modernization  and  increased  reports  its  July  20  edition  was  the  Madison — The  Wisconsin  State  *  ♦  ♦ 

efficiency  in  existing  plants  during  biggest  in  its  106  years  of  publi-  Journal  will  mark  its  100th  year  Sale  of  the  Grand  Prairie  (Tel) 
the  past  five  years.  cation.  Dubbed  the  “Get  acquaint-  as  a  daily  newspaper  in  late  Sep-  Banner  to  Guy  C.  Graves,  » 

The  $21,000,000  newsprint  mill,  ed  Week”  edition,  the  newspaper  tember  with  a  big  special  Centen-  Weatherford,  Tex.,  was  announc# 

first  unit  of  an  eventual  $40,000,-  contained  cartoons  of  more  than  nial  Edition  reflecting  the  events  this  week  by  the  newspaper  ^ 

000  development  by  Elk  Falls  Co.  2,700  Victorians,  ran  166  pages  of  the  past  century  in  the  lives  firm  of  William  K.  Horn  of  I*’ 

and  the  first  newsprint  mill  to  be  and  carried  21,017  inches  of  ad-  of  America,  Wisconsin  and  Madi-  las,  Tex.  The  Banner  was  soldW 

built  in  British  Columbia  in  39  vertising  for  456  accounts.  son.  S.  E.  Lowe  and  associates. 
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Leroy  Gore,  former  publisho 
of  the  Spring  Valley  (Wis.)  Sun 
is  planning  to  establish  a  new- 
paper  at  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  undo 
the  name  of  the  former  Pioner- 


- - -  Vr.rV  n.u/enrint  Eirrtk.r  William  H  .  Berkey.  IVir.  spaunw 

Daily  Camera;  Roy  Carpenter,  d  ,  tv,  •  formerlv  published  the  Charlevooi 

Denver  attorney;  Ross  Hudson,  The  Bayarte  process,  the  inven-  ^  . 

president  of  the  National  City  tion  of  Antonio  Bayarte,  an  engin-  '  ’  *  *  ♦  i 

Bank  of  Denver;  and  Fred  F.  cer,  uses  only  10  per  cent  wood  Niles  Calif _ Stuart  Nixon,  f®’ 1 

Barker  of  Garrett-Bromfield  &  pulp  to  strengthen  the  bagasse-  Stockton  (Calif ) 

Co.,  Denver  realtors.  made  newsprint  and  is  patented  newsman,  is  now  publisher  of  * 

■  :n  Mexico.  ^  Township  Register,  a  weekly. ' 

Record  Edition  'purchased  from  L.  R.  Batman  anl  ^ 

The  Victoria  (Texas)  Advocate  100th  Anniversary  Mrs.  Vivian  Batman, 

renorts  its  Julv  20  edition  was  the  Madison — The  Wisconsin  State  *  ♦  ♦ 
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Alexander,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
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Yoes,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
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H-A  Reporter 
Finds  Knetzer 
And  Gets  Story 

Chicago — The  patient  work  of 
a  Chicago  Herald- American  re¬ 
porter  resulted  in  the  finding  of 
Robert  L.  Knetzer,  Edwardsville, 
Ill.,  “auto  Ponzi,”  this  week  in 
Omaha,  Neb. 

“Knetzer  said  he  decided  to 
surrender  because  of  a  series  of 
stories  written  by  LeRoy  McHugh, 
veteran  H-A  police  reporter,  dis¬ 
closing  a  story  by  Knetzer’s  attor¬ 
ney  that  money  had  been  paid  to 
federal  officials  for  his  release  sev¬ 
eral  times  from  jail  for  a  series  of 
money-raising  junkets. 

“Buddy”  McHugh,  working  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Harry  Reut- 
linger,  H-A  managing  editor,  re¬ 
ceived  a  confidential  tip  that 
Knetzer  could  be  located  in  Oma¬ 
ha.  The  H-A  reporter  found  the 
fugitive  in  the  lobby  of  the  St. 
Regis  hotel.  Knetzer,  wearing 
dark  glasses,  was  clean  shaven, 
but  weary  from  his  five  weeks  of 
hiding  and  working  at  odd  jobs, 
which  included  cleaning  cuspidors. 

Knetzer  was  brought  back  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  was 
held  by  the  Herald-American  so 
that  he  could  tell  his  complete 
story.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Reutlinger 
notified  Attorney  (General  McGran- 
ery  here  in  Chicago  that  the  H-A 
had  Knetzer  and  would  surrender 
him  to  federal  authorities. 

U-  S.  Attorney  Otto  Kerner, 
upon  learning  the  fabulous  auto 
dealer  had  surrendered  to  a  H-A 
reporter,  called  on  Mr.  Reutlinger. 
Mr.  Kerner  was  told  that  Knetzer 
and  the  reporter  were  returning  by 
automobile  from  an  unnamed  city 

^^I^raska.  Keener  warned  that 
federal  laws  provide  for  imprison¬ 
mnent  up  to  three  years  of  anyone 
harboring  a  federal  fugitive.  He 


said  it  was  the  reporter’s  duty  to 
turn  Knetzer  over  to  the  nearest 
peace  officer. 

Attorney  General  McGranery, 
however,  did  not  take  the  same 
view  as  did  Attorney  Kerner  re¬ 
garding  the  immediate  turning 
over  of  Knetzer  to  federal  authori¬ 
ties. 

“I  am  thankful  to  the  Herald- 
American  for  its  meritorious 
work,”  he  said.  “It  was  great  en¬ 
terprise  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  we  are  grateful  for  its 
cooperation  and  thankful  Knetzer 
is  in  custody  again.  This  man  has 
an  interesting  story  and  must  have 
his  civil  rights  protected  and  a 
fair  trial.” 

Knetzer  says  that  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  could  be  recovered 
from  his  creditors  by  a  thorough 
investigation.  • 

The  attorney  general  announced 
later  this  week  that  he  would  ap¬ 
point  a  special  attorney  to  make 
a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  whole 
affair.  At  the  time  of  Knetzer’s 
escape  from  the  Sangamon  County 
jail  in  Springfield.  111.,  official  ac¬ 
counts  were  that  he  walked  to 
freedom  at  3:30  a.m.  with  the  aid 
of  a  phony  U.  S.  marshal  using  a 
name  of  “George  Hulen.” 

FBI.  state  and  county  authori¬ 
ties  had  been  hunting  him  for  five 
weeks  prior  to  his  surrender  to 
the  Herald-American.  Bankrupt 
after  operating  a  multi-million 
dollar  scheme  in  which  he  sold 
cars  for  less  than  cost.  Knetzer 
was  in  jail  on  a  contempt  citation 
in  connection  with  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  Three  federal  crimi¬ 
nal  indictments  also  are  pending 
against  him  in  Springfield. 

He  told  (he  Herald-American, 
in  a  copyrighted  story  this  week: 

“1  have  wanted  to  surrender 
because  I  knew  both  the  FBI  and 
the  underworld  were  looking  for 
me.  I  have  been  a  target  not  only 
of  the  underworld  but  of  every 
FBI  man  in  the  country.” 
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W-T&S  Reveals 
Reports  Buried 
For  6  Years 

The  6-year-old  policy  of  pigeon¬ 
holing  New  York  State  Correc¬ 
tions  Commission  inspection  re¬ 
ports  was  revealed  in  an  exclusive 
story  by  Edward  J.  Mowery,  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
prize-winning  reporter. 

As  a  result  of  the  revelation,  the 
newspaper  reported  that  the  state 
group’s  autonomy  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  examined  by  a  bipartisan 
bloc  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Legislators  polled  by  the  news¬ 
paper  expressed  amazement  that 
the  commission’s  work  had  been 
bottled  up  in  secrecy  since  1946. 

State  Senator  Francis  J.  Ma¬ 
honey  charged  the  reports  have 
been  “buried”  in  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey’s  office  since  1946.  He 
added  that  the  commission  had 
been  ordered  by  James  C.  Hager- 
ty,  who  was  then  the  Governor’s 
secretary,  to  clear  all  reports 
through  his  office.  Mr.  Hagerty, 
a  former  newsman,  is  now  press 
secretary  to  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eis¬ 
enhower,  GOP  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
carried  an  editorial  on  the  dis¬ 
closure  the  next  day,  entitled 
“Gags  and  Pigeonholes!” 

■ 

Newspaper  Tribute 

Astoria,  Ore. — The  Portland 
Oregonian  was  awarded  a  national 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  cita¬ 
tion  for  “increasing  public  in¬ 
terest  in  war  veterans  and  in  the 
field  of  community  welfare  “dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  Oregon  VFW  en¬ 
campment  here. 

Robert  C.  Notson,  managing 
editor,  received  the  citation  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Oregonian. 


H-A  Contiihutes 
$25,000  to  Club 

Chicago  —  A  contribution  of 
$25,000  from  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American’s  Benefit  Fund  is  help¬ 
ing  to  make  possible  the  golden 
anniversary  expansion  program  of 
the  Chicago  Boys  Clubs. 

The  check,  presented  by  Worth 

C.  Coutney,  H-A  publisher,  is  in 
addition  to  the  fund’s  ordinary 
contribution  to  the  Boys  Clubs 
which,  during  the  past  few  years, 
has  averaged  about  $10,000  an¬ 
nually. 

Directors  of  the  H-A  Benefit 
Fund  include  Mr.  Coutney,  E.  C. 
Lapping,  executive  editor;  J.  T. 
Kolley,  assistant  treasurer;  and 

D.  J.  Walsh,  business  manager. 


5  Boston  Newsmen 
'Walk  Last  Mile' 

Boston — Five  Boston  newsmen 
felt  like  they  were  walking  the 
famous  “last  mile”  last  Tuesday 
as  they  crossed  the  state  prison 
yard  to  confer  with  a  group  of 
rioting  prisoners. 

The  five  men  were  pulled  into 
a  barricaded  red  brick  building 
where  42  convicts  had  holed  up 
after  setting  fires  and  taking  two 
hostages.  Hundreds  of  city  and 
state  police  patrolled  the  grounds 
with  heavy  weapons  at  the  alert 
as  newsmen  held  one  of  the 
strangest  press  conferences. 

Under  temperatures  estimated 
at  105  degrees,  the  five  newsmen 
heard  an  orderly  group  of  prison¬ 
ers,  led  by  two  life-termers,  tell 
of  alleged  brutalities  by  guards. 

Although  the  prisoners  were 
peaceful,  there  were  moments  of 
tense  uneasiness  as  unshaven, 
heavily  armed  convicts  demanded 
credentials  from  each  of  the  five 
men.  While  others  stood  in  the 
background  prominently  display¬ 
ing  knives,  heavy  clubs  and  bats, 
the  “press  corps”  complied. 
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Newsmen  Tell  How 
To  ‘Sell’  Safety 


Evanston,  111. — It’s  never  been 
proven  that  a  safety  campaign  by 
a  newspaper  has  boosted  its  circu¬ 
lation,  but  the  press  has  certainly 
been  credited  with  saving  lives,  it 
was  agreed  at  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Safety  Seminar 
for  Newspapermen. 

Some  of  the  things  the  press 
has  done  to  earn  the  commenda¬ 
tion  were  discussed  at  a  round 
table  meeting  attended  by  newsmen 
and  safety  officials,  and  led  by 
Paul  Jones,  director  of  information 
for  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Concentrated  campaigns  that 
dwell  on  one  theme  soon  wear 
thin,  most  of  the  newswriters 
agreed,  but  there  are  enough  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  that  can  be  used 
to  offer  the  readers  variety. 

Philip  M.  Swatek  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  told  of 
his  device  of  writing  short  stories 
as  each  holiday  approached.  The 
stories,  originally  rewriters  of  ac¬ 
tual  tragedies,  are  “humanized” 
and  sprinkled  with  half-column 
drawings  to  hold  reader  interest. 
Later,  as  true  stories  were  used  up, 
he  began  to  develop  his  own 
“short  shorts.” 

“The  idea,”  he  said,  “is  to  get 
the  reader  interested  in  a  real  per¬ 
son  he  can  visualize.  Then  when 
the  hero  of  the  story  meets  with 
violence,  the  impact  is  greater.” 

The  Enquirer  used  this  technique 
in  reporting  all  accidents,  Swatek 
said.  Instead  of  a  statistical  re¬ 
port  containing  name,  age,  and  ad¬ 
dress,  they  attempt  to  ferret  out 
some  personal  facts. 

Mary  Jane  Lutz  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  described  her  pa¬ 
per’s  success  with  “Elmer  the 
Safety  Elephant,”  a  campaign  exe¬ 
cuted  in  cooperation  with  the 
board  of  education.  In  a  weekly 
column,  Elmer  draws  parallels 
from  his  experiences  as  a  youth 
in  the  jungle  to  those  of  children 
learning  to  ride  bikes,  etc.  A  dol¬ 
lar  is  paid  each  week  for  the  best 
safety  jingle  sent  to  Elmer,  and 
two-foot-high  Elmers  are  in  every 
room  in  the  lower  grades  to  re¬ 
mind  children  of  safety.  If  any 
class  member  has  an  accident  El¬ 
mer’s  face  is  turned  to  the  wall 
in  shame. 

“The  kids  just  naturally  try  to 
please  Elmer,”  Miss  Lutz  reported. 

Hal  Foust  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  told  about  his  newspaper’s 
cooperative  venture  with  the  local 
motor  club  in  spotting  traffic  jams 
from  a  plane  during  holiday  rushes. 
The  Tribune  reporter  relays  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  paper’s  radio 
station  to  pass  on  to  motorists, 
urging  them  to  take  other  routes. 

As  far  as  covering  a  holiday 
traffic  story,  “You  can  do  in  five 
hours  of  reporting  what  used  to 
take  15,”  he  said. 


Several  of  the  reporters  and 
editors  present  told  about  “court¬ 
esy”  campaigns  they  had  conduct¬ 
ed,  after  Mr.  Foust  made  a  plea 
for  newspapers  to  try  a  new  tack 
from  the  safety  and  accident  pre¬ 
vention  line.  “Stress  the  inconve¬ 
nience  that  an  accident  ceauses, 
the  time  that  will  be  saved  if  they 
avoid  mishap,”  he  said. 

C.  H.  McIntyre  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News  sided  with  Mr. 
Foust  saying  “Accidents  are  manu¬ 
factured  years  before  the  moment 
of  the  accident.”  He  said  that  in 
a  promotion  to  find  the  most  cour¬ 
teous  drivers,  his  newspaper  dis¬ 
covered  truck  and  bus  drivers, 
thought  to  be  the  most  unruly, 
frequently  became  candidates  for 
the  courtesy  awards. 

George  Magenheimer  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal,  said  that  a 
device  used  successfully  in  several 
other  cities  had  worked  well  in  his 
town,  too.  The  plan  is  to  have 
“spotters,”  members  of  the  safety 
council  or  others,  note  violations 
and  discourtesies  by  drivers,  giving 
the  license  number  and  other  facts 
to  the  chief  of  police  who  writes 
a  personal  letter  to  the  offender. 
In  one  cab  company,  he  said,  let¬ 
ters  were  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board,  and  if  a  driver  was  named 
in  three  of  the  unofficial  com¬ 
plaints,  he  was  dismissed. 

Martin  N.  Perry  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  said  a 
large  manufacturing  firm  in  his 
town  had  printed  up  140,000 
“Courtesy  is  Contagious”  stickers 
which  were  distributed  to  motor¬ 
ists  at  the  safety  testing  lane  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Perry  also  said  he  believed 
that  keeping  a  flow  of  traffic  mov¬ 
ing  was  almost  as  much  a  concern 
of  safety  engineers  as  other  phases 
of  an  accident  prevention  cam¬ 
paign.  He  said  he’d  like  to  see  a 
good  plan  for  curbing  drunken 
drivers  put  into  operation,  too. 

Speaking  of  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns,  Mr.  Jones  reminded  news¬ 
men  that  entries  for  National 
Safety  Council  awards  should  be 
organized  to  present  as  clear  a 
picture  as  possible  of  what  was 
done  to  promote  safety.  “It  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  call  in  your  pro¬ 
motion  or  advertising  department 
on  the  project,”  he  suggested. 

■ 

Runs  in  Family 

Donald  Goetzman,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier  -  Express  senior 
carrier,  one  of  10  C-E  newspa- 
perboys  receiving  $200  college 
scholarships,  has  two  brothers 
who  were  former  C-E  carriers,  an¬ 
other  brother  who  still  has  a  route, 
and  a  younger  brother,  now  eight, 
who  wants  to  be  a  carrier.  Their 
father  was  a  former  newspaperboy 
himself. 


Better  Hell  on  Earth 
Than  in  Hereafter 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  A  Negro 
minister  used  an  ad  in  local  news¬ 
papers  to  stimulate  church  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  torrid  weather  that 
hovered  over  the  city  for  six 
consecutive  weeks. 

“Brave  a  reasonable  amount  of 
heat  now,”  the  ad  said,  “instead  of 
risking  too  much  hereafter.” 

Staff  of  5  Gives 
Full  Coverage 
Of  State  House 

By  John  Bunker 

Boston — If  Massachusetts  citi¬ 
zens  aren’t  fully  informed  about 
the  doings  of  their  state  govern¬ 
ment,  it’s  not  for  lack  of  legisla¬ 
tive  news  coverage. 

Besides  1 1  regular  beat  men 
from  the  Boston  papers  and  the 
wire  services,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  and  state  offices  are 
covered  by  a  full-time,  round-the- 
calendar  news  bureau  serving  all 
daily  papers  in  the  state. 

Free-Lance  Service 

There  are,  in  addition,  staffers 
from  the  Springfield  Union  and 
Springfield  News  and  a  free-lance 
service  operated  by  Arthur  W. 
Woodman  for  a  number  of  Bay 
State  papers. 

Unique  in  the  field  of  legislative 
news  coverage  is  the  State  House 
News  Service,  founded  by  the  late 
Charles  Copeland  in  1900.  After 
his  death  it  was  continued  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Elberta  Copeland.  It 
is  now  owned  and  operated  by 
Paul  C.  Ryan. 

Directing  a  staff  of  four,  full¬ 
time  reporters,  Mr.  Ryan  covered 
the  course  of  3,000  bills  in  1952, 
plus  the  routine  reporting  of  20 
state  departments  and  as  many  as 
17  legislative  committees. 

Newsmen  Write 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Ryan 
gets  letters  from  newsmen  wanting 
to  set  up  similar  bureaus  in  other 
state  Capitols,  but  so  far  he  be¬ 
lieves  his  service  to  be  unique  as 
a  year-round  operation. 

Recognized  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  secretary  of  state  in  1903  as 
the  Capitol’s  official  news  bureau, 
the  State  House  News  Service  en- 
ijoys  the  unusual  privilege  of  having 
permanent  desks  and  typewriters 
close  to  the  Speaker’s  rostrum  in 
both  Senate  and  House.  Reporters 
work  from  the  floor,  facing  the 
assembly. 

Memory  a  Must 

Reporter  Vance  Alden,  who 
covers  the  House,  must  recognize 
each  of  250  Representatives  by 
sight;  know  their  party  affiliations 
and  constituency.  With  an  annual 
turnover  of  40  to  50  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  House,  this  is  no 
assignment  for  a  man  of  poor 
memory. 

He  must  recognize  speakers  as 
EDITOR  &  pi 


quickly  as  they  are  recognized  bj 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  fot 
low  the  confusing  histrionics  of 
excited  debate.  These  commej- 
taries  from  House  and  Senate  an 
written  for  AMs  and  PMs. 

In  Massachusetts  the  legislaturt 
convenes  every  year.  When  bi 
are  filed  in  January  Mr.  Ryan 
looks  over  every  one  to  determk 
its  potential  news  value  ...  mate 
a  tentative  working  schedule  for 
the  year. 

Runs  Eight  Columns 

He  finds  out-of-state  newsraei 
constantly  surprised  at  the  bi| 
play  given  legislative  affairs  in  tk 
Bay  State.  One  of  the  state's 
smaller  dailies,  for  instance,  runs 
eight  columns  of  state  house  ners 
service  copy  every  week.  Boston 
papers  with  their  own  capitoi 
staffers  all  subscribe  to  the  State 
House  News  Service  coverage. 

On  a  busy  day  News  Service 
staffers  turn  out  as  many  as  75 
stories. 

In  addition  to  Ryan  and  Alden, 
staff  includes  Sidney  B.  Sheai. 
George  F.  Gilbody  Jr.,  and  Mrs.! 
Loura  F.  Aiken.  || 

AM  A  Tells  Doctors 
To  Work  with  Press  | 

Chicago — In  an  article  in  the  I 
American  Medical  Association's  I 
Journal,  the  AMA  urges  its  200,- 1 
000  doctor-members  to  work  more  1 
closely  with  the  press.  Only  in| 
that  way  can  the  facts  about  I 
American  medicine  and  health  be  I 
known,  says  the  Journal.  I 

“If  the  reporter  cannot  get 
the  facts  from  you,  the  doctor, 
he  will  go  elsewhere  and  your 
chances  and  the  chances  of  the 
medical  profession  of  getting  an 
accurate  story  before  the  public 
may  be  lost,”  the  article  points 
out. 

It  was  written  by  John  L.  Bad 
director  of  AMA  press  relations, 
who  acknowledged  that  “gena- 
ally  speaking,  the  profession’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  newspaper  reporten 
has  changed  from  one  of  definite 
coolness  to  one  of  warm  and 
friendly  cooperation.” 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  an 
editorial  commenting  upon  the  ; 
Journal’s  article,  noted  that  Mr. 
Bach  had  said  the  newspapers 
could  be  helpful  in  interpreting  the  | 
doctors  to  the  public.  “Perhaps  we  F 
could  also  be  helpful  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  public  to  the  doctors,”  said 
the  Daily  News.  | 

“We  will  start  by  asking  if  tl<  I 
doctors  realize  how  much  their  | 
patients  resent  the  cavalier  way 
in  which  they  often  waste  other 
people’s  time.  Naturally,  eo^- 
gencies  will  frequently  disrupt  the 
appointment  schedule.  But 
wonder  if  some  do  not  book  pa¬ 
tients  as  impossibly  frequent  inw- 
vals,  and  then  keep  them  waitiW 
for  hours,  merely  to  be  sure  that 
they  themselves  never  have  *> 
waste  a  minute. 

“Any  comment,  doctor?” 

JBLISHER  for  July  26,  1952 
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Hotels  Turn  to  Dailies 
In  Unique  Bid  for  Tourist 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

SixTY-NiNE  newspapers  in  51  cities  throughout  the 
U.  S.  are  spearheading  a  $125,000  advertising  campaign 
(via  Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc.)  said  to  represent  a 
milestone  in  hotel  ad  strategy. 


ADVERTISERS^  CASE  STUDY 

A  total  of  33  New  York  City  hotels  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  an  effort  to  pick  up  some  tourist  change ;  same 

time  bring  extra  summer  business 
to  the  metropolis  by  scheduling 
75%  of  their  collective  ad  fund 


containing  names  of  the  hotels. 

Weekend  Invite 

During  the  month  of  June  the 
hotels  concentrated  on  inviting 
out-of-towners  to  New  York  City 
for  “a  wonderful  weekend.”  This 
pitch  will  be  shelved  during  July 
and  August  while  the  hotels  play 
the  “glorious  vacation”  angle,  but 
will  be  revived  in  September. 

Hotels  feel  that  June  is  too 
early  and  September  is  too  late 
to  ballyhoo  vacations.  Besides,  in 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  area 
it’s  reasonable  to  expect  that  per¬ 
sons  living  or  working  nearby 
might  be  lured  into  spending  a 
weekend.  But  a  vacation? — never! 
for  that  reason,  the  vacation 
theme  during  July  and  August 
will  not  run  in  New  York  or 
nearby  newspapers.  Instead,  the 
same  money  will  be  placed  in 
newspapers  as  far  away  as 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Men  Behind  Idea 
According  to  H.  Victor  Groh- 
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and  Commodore.  Penn  Zone; 
for  600  to  336-line  insertions  over  yan^rbilt,  Gov^nor  Clinton, 

a  four-month  period  which  began  ^^cAlpm,  New  Yorker,  Prince 
June  8  and  which  will  run  through  George,  and  Statler.  ^mes  ^uare 

September.  Balance  of  the  budget  y* 

is  Eoine  to  soot  radio  Square,  Victoria,  Wellington,  Ab- 

Ldlined,^The  hotels  of  New  Astor,  Dixie,  Edison  and  mann,  president  of  Needhain  & 

York  Citv  invite  vou  for  a  clori-  Paramount.  Central  Park  Zone:  Grohmann,  Inc.,  agency  handling 

ous  vacation!”  (see  cut),  the  iou-  St.  Moritz,  Windsor  Barbizon-  the  account,  the  jointly-s^nsored 

roned  ads  seek  to  breakdown  Plaza  Essex  House,  Park  Shera-  hotel  campaign  was  instituted  by 

three  major  misconceptions  about  Pierre,  and  Plaza.  Howard  F.  Dugan,  vicepresident 

New  York  as  a  vacation  mecca:  Listings  Rotated  m  charge  of  advertising,  pubhe 

1 )  There  are  no  hotel  rooms  To  give  the  hotels  a  fair  shake,  ' 

available;  2)  All  hotel  rooms  are  the  four  groups,  and  hotels  in  „„  nhoned  me  one  d  iv  durinc 

P^ostN"*^’  the  Spr^Ilg,”  Mr.  GrohJian^  told 

r„nv  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week. 

Copy  Claniies  tion.  Contributions  to  the  com-  ..  .  .  .  ..  ...  u  vvillinu  to 

Copy  takes  care  of  these  mis-  mon  ad  fund  are  made  by  each  my  time  against  his  lime 

conceptions  m  short  order.  “Come  hotel  m  proportion  to  its  size  and  ,  Because  I  had  lonn 

-We  have  plenty  of  .  rooms  for  f  commons  offered;  ran^d  ^ 

everyone  ”  the  ad  begins  “Here  from  $10  ^  down  to  the  mmi-  ^ould  band  together  in  a  common 

in  friendly  New  York-the  great-  mum  $2,500  required  for  partici-  ^ity-wide  prorrotion,  I  went  along 

est  city  in  the  world — the  vaca-  pation.  i, 

tmn  of  a  lifetime  awaits  you.  in  placing  the  ads,  the  agency  pirst  step  was  to  “sell”  other 
Make  y<mr  headquarters  at  one  shoots  for  the  Sunday  newspapers  hotels  on  coming  in  on  the  plan, 
of  New  York  s  better  hotels  .  .  .  with  preferred  position  requested  jhis  was  accomplished  by  a  sales 
close  to  theaters,  movies,  shops,  on  travel  pages.  Cost  of  last  triumverate  consisting  of  Mr.  Du- 
nignt  clubs,  parks,  museums,  month’s  initial  blast  stood  the  Royal  W.  Ryan,  executive 

churches  .  .  .  and  within  easy  hotels  $46,083.44,  including  news-  vicepresident.  New  York  Conven- 
rcach  of  baseball  games,  race  paper  space  and  radio  time,  tjon  &  Visitors  Bureau,  Inc.,  and 

tracks,  amusement  parks  and  Breaking  this  total  down  shows  ^r.  Grohmann.  Then  a  key  man 

representing  each  of  the  four 

In  New  York,  copy  goes  on  money.  In  New  York  City,  five  zones  was  named  to  an  executive 
IP  clarifying  misconceptions  Nos.  Sunday  papers  were  used  at  a  committee  to  administer  the  plan, 
-an  3,  there s  a  wide  range  cost  of  $9,414.  In  four  major  -j-hjs  committee  comprises  Frank 
ot  prices  on  hotel  rooms  and  food  cities  space  in  12  newspapers  ran  ^  Ready,  vicepresident,  Waldorf- 
— and  many  of  the  city  s  great  at-  $14,676.48.  Thirty-nine  newspa-  Astoria,  for  the  Grand  Central 
are  entirely  free.  You  11  pers  in  33  key  cities  ran  the  first  /one;  Thomas  F.  Troy,  general 
month’s  insertions  for  $14,001.12,  manager,  Statler,  for  the  Penn 
when  the  city  isnt  crowded.  Plan  and  $1,441.44  bought  space  for  /one;  Robert  K.  Christenberry, 
come  soon.  the  hotels  in  13  newspapers  in  as  president.  Hotel  Astor,  for  the 

Coupon  Offer  many  cities.  Total  cost  of  news-  Times  Square  Zone;  and  for  the 

The  coupon  in  the  ad  offers  a  papers  for  June:  $39,533.04.  Central  Park  Zone,  Vincent  J. 

free  quarterly  Calendar  of  Events  Total  cost  of  radio  time  for  Coyle,  vicepresident  and  manag- 
prepared  by  the  New  York  Con-  120-word  spot  announcements  ing  director,  the  Essex  House, 
vention  &  Visitors  Bureau  Inc.;  (180  of  them)  over  14  stations  in  Choice  of  newspapers  and  radio 

allows  space  in  which  to  request  eight  cities  during  June  came  to  stations  appearing  on  the  schedule 
rates  and  information  on  a  spe-  $6,550.40.  These  spots  required  was  determined  by  Mr.  Grohmann 
cific  hotel  of  the  reader’s  choice.  a  different  approach  to  presenting  who  first  made  a  detailed  study 
The  33  joint-sponsor  hotels  are  the  campaign.  While  copy  closely  of  New  York  hotel  registration 
grouped  by  zone  in  a  box  on  the  paralleled  that  used  in  the  news-  statistics  to  find  out  the  various 
lefthand  side  of  the  ad.  They  are:  paper  ads,  inclusion  of  the  names  parts  of  the  U.  S.  from  which 
Grand  Central  Zone:  Lexington,  of  all  33  sponsoring  hotels  was  the  city  drew  its  guests.  Then  he 
New  Weston,  Roosevelt,  Shelton,  obviously  impossible.  So  the  scheduled  newspapers  and  radio 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Ambassador,  folder  was  mailed  to  listeners  stations  which  best  served  those 
Barclay,  Belmont  Plaza.  Biltmore,  upon  request  along  with  a  leaflet  markets. 
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Killing  Misconceptions 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Groh¬ 
mann,  the  33-hotel  campaign  rep¬ 
resents  “a  milestone  in  hotel  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques  because  it  is 
the  first  time  that  a  large  group 
cf  competing  hotels  ever  got  to¬ 
gether  to  promote  a  common 
cause  on  such  a  country-wide 
scale.” 

He  said  that  a  number  of  re¬ 
gional  programs  have  been  placed 
in  years  past  and  cited,  as  an 
example,  the  prewar  drive  by  the 
Penn  Zone  hotels,  department 
stores,  railroads  and  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions  aimed  at  bringing  business 
to  that  area  of  New  York. 

During  recent  years,  he  added, 
a  number  of  Times  Square  Zone 
hotels  got  together  to  promote 
the  area. 

Sees  Spread  of  Idea 

Mr.  Grohmann  told  E&P  that 
there  are  signs  of  the  33-hotel  ad 
campaign  idea  spreading  to  other 
U.  S.  cities;  that  Chicago  hotels 
are  definitely  interested  and  are 
watching  for  the  outcome  of  the 
New  York  plan. 

“Returns  from  the  coupon  offer 
to  date  have  been  gratifying,”  he 
declared.  “About  50  per  cent  of 
the  coupons  sent  in  have  con¬ 
tained  requests  for  rate  and  infor¬ 
mation  for  a  specific  hotel. 

“Of  course,  the  final  measure 
of  success  will  be  increased  busi¬ 
ness,  not  coupon  returns.  We  feel 
the  coupons  represent  only  a  small 
percentage  of  those  who  respond 
to  this  advertising. 

“We  hope,”  Mr.  Grohmann 
concluded,  “this  four-month  test 
promotion  will  become  perman¬ 
ent;  that  the  various  transportation 
companies  and  other  groups  will 
pick  up  the  program.  Several 
railroads  have  already  said  they 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  idea.” 

Final  results  of  this  unique 
hotel-city  ad  campaign  must  await 
the  final  Fall  tally  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  business.  But  that’s  an¬ 
other  story. 
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Merchandising?  Yes, 
On  Grassroots  Daily 


By  Lawrence  Farrant 


Take  a  small  town,  with  a 
main  business  street  wide  enough 
to  park  your  car  at  an  angle  to 
the  sidewalk.  It’s  small  enough 
sO  you  may  drive  from  downtown 
out  into  the  country  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  What  can  its  daily  news¬ 
paper  do  about  merchandising  the 
products  of  national  advertisers? 

For  example,  there's  Sidney, 
Ohio,  county  seat  of  Shelby  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
state.  Population  of  Sidney;  11,491 
according  to  the  1950  census. 
There  are  7,035  passenger  cars 
registered  in  town.  The  two  banks 
safeguard  $11,500,000  in  deposits. 
There  are  5,221  telephones  in 
homes  in  town,  1,092  phones  in 
business  establishments. 

In  the  retail  trading  area.  42,600 
people  have  to  buy  most  of  their 
groceries  and  drugs  and  clothes 
in  Sidney.  They  shop  mainly  on 
Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  The 
paper  comes  out  each  afternoon. 

Just  about  everybody  reads  the 
Sidney  Daily  News.  Circulation  is 
10,010,  according  to  John  K.  Zoll¬ 
inger,  display  advertising  manager. 
Politically  independent,  the  daily 
serves  readers  who  work  in  a 
large  number  of  manufacturing 
plants,  in  small  businesses  and  on 
surrounding  farms. 

They  shop  at  department  stores: 
Uhlman’s,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Kaufman’s  and  Sears  Roebuck;  at 
several  drug  chains  and  independ¬ 
ents,  at  independent  grocery  stores 
and  chain  supermarkets,  at  sever¬ 
al  five-and-tens. 

Can’t  Be?  But  It  Is 

“Perhaps  many  a  small  daily 
admanager  would  think  he 
couldn’t  go  along  with  a  lot  of  the 
proposed  merchandising  programs 
because  of  personnel  and  budget 
shortages,’’  Mr.  Zollinger  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “I  believe 
The  Sidney  Story’  proves  other¬ 
wise.’’ 


ly  stocked  and  the  first  five  in 
order  of  sales. 

“This  is  a  good  beer  market, 
one  well  worth  cultivating,  as 
proved  by  the  eight  leading  brew¬ 
eries  who  placed  58,509  lines  of 
advertising  in  the  Sidney  Daily 
News  in  1951,’’  Mr.  Zollinger  said. 

Major  grocery  classifications  are 
surveyed  four  times  a  year,  during 
the  first  week  of  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

“A  reliable  and  impartial  inter¬ 
viewer  personally  checks  the 
brands  on  the  shelves  within  the 
desired  classifications,”  Mr.  Zoll¬ 
inger  said.  “She  then  asks  the 
store  owner  or  manager  to  indicate 
the  first  three  sellers  in  each  classi¬ 
fication  in  their  order  of  import¬ 
ance.” 

Among  the  classifications  thus 
analyzed  in  eleven  large-volume 
stores  in  the  panel  are  regular 
coffee,  instant  coffee,  hot  cereals, 
cold  cereals,  cake  mixes,  frozen 
foods,  margarine,  flour  and  baby 
foods. 


The  Sidney  Daily  News  has  a 
thorough-going  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram,  ranging  from  surveys  to 
the  building  of  displays  in  the 
newspaper’s  own  windows. 

During  the  last  five  years,  the 
merchandising  staff  of  the  News 
has  surveyed  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumer  preference  among  leading 
brands  of  beer  and  ale,  three  times 
a  year.  Survey  No.  14,  as  of 
June  1,  1952,  places  Wiedemann 
as  top  brand,  with  Burger  and  Red 
Top  second  and  third,  respectively. 
Fifteen  other  brands  were  listed 
in  order  of  popularity  among  Sid¬ 
ney  consumers.  Statistics  come 
from  a  panel  of  17  permit  holders 
who  report  all  the  brands  normal- 
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IT’S  DOUBLE  impact  wlien  a  shopper  sees  advertised  products  mer¬ 
chandised  in  window  display  in  Sidney  (O.)  Daily  News  building— 
because  nine  out  of  ten  Shelby  county  families  regularly  read  the 
paper  and  most  of  them  pass  by  the  editorial  and  advertising  offices 
at  least  once  a  week. 


Sales  Surveys  Used 

Valuable  as  such  surveys  were 
to  both  national  and  regional  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  ultimately  to  the 
newspaper  in  terms  of  linage,  it’s 
a  burden  that  must  be  considered 
by  any  cost-conscious  ad  manager. 
Consequently,  the  News  found 
ways  to  cut  survey  costs  but  still 
give  the  service:  The  paper  used 
sales  analyses  made  by  industries 
themselves. 

“The  local  electrical  utility  each 
month  receives  a  sales  report  from 
appliance  stores  in  the  area,”  Mr. 
Zollinger  noted.  “We  received  a 
copy  of  the  completed  report. 
According  to  the  latest  cumulative 
total  the  number  of  TV  families 
in  Shelby  county  is  less  than  50 
per  cent.” 

The  report  was  shown  to  a 
bottler  of  a  well-known  brand  of 
cola.  He  was  spending  $100  a 
month  on  a  TV  program  to  reach 
Shelby  county.  But  the  News 
reached  90  per  cent  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies. 

The  bottler  decided,  “We’ve 
known  for  some  time  the  program 
wasn’t  paying  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  we’re  drop¬ 
ping  our  portion.”  Part  of  this 
money  will  go  to  the  News. 

Or  look  at  a  one-shot  survey, 
costing  the  News  considerable 
money — but  paying  off.  It  was  a 
listener  survey  of  a  radio  station 
established  in  a  nearby  town  five 
years  ago. 

“The  general  manager  of  a  food 
account  claimed  he  was  getting 
coverage  in  the  Sidney  area 
through  a  Dayton  station,”  Mr. 


Zollinger  said.  “Our  survey 
showed  the  station  was  just  about 
the  weakest  of  all  stations  report¬ 
ed  in  the  listener  survey.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  and  to  back  up  his  excellent 
distribution  in  the  Sidney  area, 
he  is  now  using  15,000  lines  a 
year.” 

E  &  P  Market  Guide 

Another  merchandising  gimmick 
\/as  to  prove,  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  1952  Market  Guide,  that 
Sidney  was  a  good  food  market 
with  income  and  per-capita  food 
sales  far  above  neighboring  com¬ 
munities. 

“Then,  using  the  idea  advanced 
b>  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  re¬ 
lating  to  seasonal  patterns,  we 
showed  an  ice  cream  and  dairy 
account  that  his  previous  highly- 
erratic  advertising  was  promoted 
at  almost  the  reverse  of  his  nor¬ 
mal  sales  season,”  Mr,  Zollinger 
said. 

Other  Bureau  ideas  were  also 
put  into  practice.  Managers  and 
owners  of  chain  or  independent 
groceries  were  invited  to  dinners 
where  they  saw  presentations  urg¬ 
ing  the  retailers  to  propose  coop¬ 
erative  newspaper  advertising  by 
suppliers.  Bureau  ads  were  run 
in  the  paper  to  pound  the  idea 
home. 

Probably  the  most  significant  ad 
was  the  News’  own  idea:  “What 
Happens  When  Magazines  Hit 
Shelby  County?” 

“Life  completely  misses  7  out  of 
8  Shelby  County  families,”  the 
ad  noted.  “The  Sidney  Daily 
News  is  read  by  9  out  of  10  Shel¬ 
by  County  families.” 

Over  the  years,  some  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  were  found  to  be 
more  expensive  than  they  were 
worth.  At  one  time,  for  example, 
the  News  went  in  heavily  for  post¬ 
cards,  notifying  merchants  of  ad 
campaigns  that  should  get  point- 
of-purchase  support.  “Your  co¬ 


operation  in  building  window  and  | 
counter  displays,  running  tie-in  ads  > 
in  the  News  and  ordering  ade-  \ 
quate  stocks  in  preparation  for 
this  promotion  will  be  appreci-  | 
ated,”  the  cards  would  say. 

This  method  is  being  used  less 
and  less  in  Sidney.  But  if  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  requests  such  cooperation, 
the  paper  sends  the  cards  out  to 
the  merchants  and  to  the  account 
and  the  agency. 

Same  with  merchandising  letters.  • 
New  Ideas  Added 

But  the  bag  of  tricks  wasn’t 
just  emptied.  Original  ideas  al¬ 
ways  went  in.  “A  trick  we  learned 
that  involves  scarcely  any  expend 
but  gains  us  a  lot  more  goodwill 
is  that  of  making  available  the 
free  use  of  a  lighted  display  win¬ 
dow  in  the  Sidney  News  building 
to  advertisers  currently  in  our 
columns,”  Mr.  Zollinger  said. 

And  it’s  ringing  the  bell.  The 
merchandising  program  attracts 
new  advertisers  and  increases  lin¬ 
age  in  old  accounts. 

“In  1945,  total  advertising  lin¬ 
age  for  the  Sidney  Daily  News 
was  some  1.7  million,”  Mr.  Zoll¬ 
inger  said.  “In  1951,  the  total 
was  over  5.9  million — a  gain  of 
more  than  247  per  cent.” 


16  - 


Employes  of  Barlow 
Agency  Given  Control 

A  controlling  interest  in  the 
Barlow  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  has  been  left  to 
employes  of  the  late  Edward  S. 
Barlow,  .president  and  founder. 
Employes  named  have  been  active 
operating  heads  of  various  depart¬ 
ments  for  several  years. 

The  board  of  directors  elected 
Hugh  H.  Goodhart,  previously  a 
vicepresident,  as  acting  president 
and  Arthur  M.  Speers,  comptrol¬ 
ler,  as  treasurer,  to  fill  the  offices 
vacated  by  Mr.  Barlow’s  death. 
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The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  covers  more  than  the  waterfront.  Its  great  influ¬ 
ence  penetrates  the  26  adjacent  counties  as  well  as  Greater  Cleveland  itself. 
Here  is  extra  action  for  your  advertising  dollar,  extra  value,  too.  For  one  ad 
— one  small  cost— brings  you  face  to  face  with  this  booming  buying  potential 
of  nearly  five  billion  dollars.  Get  your  share — get  into  the  Plain  Dealer. 


(Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

$1,733,424,000  $1,327,825,000 

458,874,000  333,266,000 

263,872,000  108,266,000 

56,838,000  32,877,000 

85,680,000  59,480,000 

2,725,572,000  2,064,059,000 

Figurtt—Salet  Management  Survey,  May,  t9S2 


The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market 
Survey  Department  can  assist  you  in 
checking  your  merchandising 
coverage  with  current 
market  data  for  Cleveland. 
Write  for  information. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .... 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  . 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  . 
Eff.  Buying  Income  .  .  . 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 
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Cleveland's  Home  Netvspaper 

Cresraer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  l.o8  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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Type  Must  Define  Store, 
Tell  Sales  Tale  as  Well 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Typeface  used  in  a  retail  news¬ 
paper  ad  must  define  the  store  as 
well  as  tell  the  sales  tale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  Frankfort,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Martin’s  specialty 
store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

Mr.  Frankfort  admits  that  news¬ 
papers  “are  the  most  important 
advertising  medium  for  a  specialty 
store;”  backs  up  this  belief  by 


DELIVERY 

ROOM 


f  I 

ike  I 


spending  the  bulk  of  his  $500,000 
ad  budget  for  1,000,000  lines  an¬ 
nually  in  the  medium. 

“If  the  logotype  was  accidently 
omitted  from  one  of  our  ads,”  he 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week,  “our  distinctive  type  face 
would  provide  sufficient  store 
identification.  The  idea  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  distinctive  quality  with  type 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  store 
itself.” 

Mr.  Frankfort  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  for  the  past  two  years 


all  Martin’s  ad  copy  has  been  set  CkunrA-cr  I 

In  such  a  way  as  to  blend  a  aJlAXVCy  I 

ri  IX  ““  Forecasts  Hike  I 

“The  initial  itself,”  explains  T_ 

Allan  Koen,  Martin’s  ad  produc-  It* 

tion  manager,  “is  a  little-used  More  hard  cash  will  go  into 
I.udlow  font  of  48  and  60  point  selling  and  advertising  during  tht 
Caslon  Old  Style.  Only  a  few  of  remainder  of  1952  than  durini 
the  dailies  on  our  schedule  carry  the  same  period  of  1951,  accord- 
it,  so  to  make  sure  we  get  it  into  ing  to  a  survey  by  the  National 
all  of  our  ads,  we  supply  each  Industrial  Conference  Board  re¬ 
newspaper  with  photostatic  copies  leased  this  week, 
of  the  entire  alphabet  from  which  A  majority  of  157  companies 
they  can  make  cuts  of  the  particu-  reported  they  were  working  on 
lar  initial  needed.”  programs  to  increase  effectiveness 

While  on  the  subject  of  news-  of  sales  activities.  More  than  half 
paper  advertising,  Mr.  Frankfort  ol  them  said  they  were  expandin? 
had  a  few  thoughts  on  the  im-  sales  forces,  and  improving  dealer 
portance  of  positioning  of  a  re-  organizations, 
tailer’s  ad.  He  feels  that  main-  Budgets  Up 

taining  the  same  position  ^^y  after  More  than  one-third  were  in- 
day ‘becomes  a  signature”  for  the  creasing  advertising  appropriation> 
retailer.  although  some  increases  reflect 

“I’ve  heard  newspaper  ad  man-  higher  advertising  costs  rather  than 
agers  argue  that  page  five  is  as  broader  plans.  Executives  report- 
good  as  page  14.  I  don’t  agree;  ed,  “Budgets  are  trending  upwards 
feel  that  to  be  most  effective,  the  and  advertising  is  being  aimed 
ad  must  appear  on  the  same  page  more  specifically  at  individual 
and  in  the  same  position.  If  news-  markets.” 

papers  really  feel  that  there  is  no  Where  the  increases  were  rela- 
difference  in  position,  why  do  they  lively  small,  the  firms  r^rted, 
give  feature  stories  and  columns  “Increases  are  just  sufficient  to 
the  same  position  every  day?”  he  cover  higher  space  or  time  rates.” 
queried.  In  other  cases,  increases  reflect- 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Frankfort  re-  cd  using  a  constant  percentages  of 
ported  that  with  the  rising  cost  increasing  sales  for  advertising  and 
of  linage,  “it  is  becoming  more  promotion, 
difficult  to  get  coverage  with  his  Significantly,  several  substantial 
budget.  Some  stores,”  he  predict-  increases  reportedly  ranged  up  to 
eo,  “may  be  faced  with  switching  “double  1951  expenditures.”  Man\ 
their  ad  appropriation  away  from  executives,  however,  anticipated 
newspapers  and  over  to  direct  lower  ad  expenditures  in  the  fu- 
mail.”  ture  as  a  result  of  sales  declinK 

Next  to  newspapers,  Martin’s  is  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  inarkei  ' 


a  heavy  user  of  direct  mail. 


weakness,  policy  makers  suggested 
making  more  effective  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 


"Sfce  lust  told  him  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
delivers  a  statewide  market  of  million  people!” 

She’s  right!  52  times  a  year,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
delivers  a  big,  bouncing,  buy-minded  market  to  its  family 
of  advertisers. 

And  speaking  of  families,  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
family  coverage  in  83  of  Iowa’s  99  counties  is  an  amazing 
50%  to  saturation.  In  9  counties  more  it’s  a  whopping  40% 
to  49%  . . .  and  in  none  is  it  less  than  21%.  That’s  coverage 
.  .  .  and  you  get  it  all  with  a  single  selling  medium  .  .  .  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register! 

You  can  pass  out  cigars  any  time  on  this  delivery  . . .  with 
its  urban  spending  greater  than  Philadelphia,  Boston  or 
San  Francisco — and  its  farmers  the  wealthiest  on  earth. 

Best  of  all,  the  cost  of  adopting  this  all-of-Iowa  market 
through  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  is  only  $1.84  per 
milline. 

The  Des  Moines  Register,  and  Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  March  31,  1952:  Daily,  376,658— Sunday,  543,674 


Newspapers  Called  Best  vertising. 

Medium  lor  Selling  Toys  * 

Newspaper  advertising  was  pr*!!  Virttrtr  TV  Wits  ' 
praised  as  the  best  medium  for  °  ^  “Jt  ■ 

producing  toy  sales  during  a  meet-  EV6ry  NYC  xlOniG  TWlce 
ing  of  the  toy  and  juvenile  goods  More  than  7,000,000  newspaper 
industry  in  San  Francisco.  impressions  on  Sunday,  July  13- 

Miss  Corinne  Grimaldi  of  the  carried  the  RCA  Victor  television 
San  Francisco  City  of  Paris,  in  a  message  through  advertising  reach- 
panel  discussion  of  the  merits  of  ing  readers  of  the  New  York 
various  types  of  advertising  for  Times,  the  New  York  News,  tht 
the  toy  trade,  declared:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  tht 

“We  would  like  to  see  more  New  York  Mirror,  and  the  Nt* 
newspaper  advertising  done  by  York  Journal- American  —  all  tht 
manufacturers  as  an  effective  papers  with  Sunday  editions  in 
means  of  helping  sales.  Manu-  Manhattan, 
facturers  waste  their  money  and  “This  is  more  than  double  tht 
the  buyers’  time  on  too  many  number  of  families  living  in  metro- 


n  ailing  pieces.” 


politan  New  York — actually  w 
newspapers  to  each  home,”  said 
Bruno-New  York,  Inc.,  wholesal¬ 
ers  of  RCA  Victor. 


'Billion  Dollar  Circle*  Bruno-New  York,  Inc.,  wholesai- 

Twenty-five  corporations  listed  Victor, 

on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

each  had  sales  or  gross  revenues  16V2-Pcige  Legal  Ad 
of  Sl-billion  or  more  in  1951,  ac-  Farmington,  N.  M. — As  proof 
cording  to  The  Exchange  maga-  of  the  oil  and  gas  boom  here. 
zine.  residents  point  to  the  mammoth 

Four  of  the  25  companies  to  legal  advertisement  which  *?■ 
reach  the  “billion  dollar  circle”  peared  in  the  Farmington  Tint! 
were  in  the  retail  classification —  recently.  One  of  the  longest  kp* 
Sears  Roebuck,  Safeway  Stores,  advertisements  ever  to  appear  in  _* 
Montgomery  Ward  and  J.  C.  New  Mexico  daily  newspaper,  it 
Penny.  All  four  of  these  corpora-  covered  16Vi  pages  and  was  notia 
tions  are  heavy  users  of  newspaper  to  property  owners  in  a  proposed 
space  at  both  local  and  regional  paving  district  that  encompasses 
levels.  practically  the  whole  town. 
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The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

constructively  serving  the 
World’s  Greatest  Industrial  Area- 


-the  Greater 
Philadelphia 
Market 


Out  from  Philadelphia  it  stretches  .  .  . 
all  along  the  busy  Delaware  from 
Trenton  to  Wilmington.  Deep  into  New 
Jersey  it  spreads,  and  all  through  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  busiest  counties  . . .  the  entire 
Philadelphia  Retail  Trading  Area. 

In  this  market  of  4,.‘j00,00()  is  one  of 
America’s  greatest  newspapers  to  deliver 
your  selling  message  with  an  assurance 
of  response  engendered  by  confidence 
and  loyalty.  Your  selling  plans  should 
include  the  Delaware  Valley.  Your 
schedule  must  include  The  Inquirer. 


NJoui  in  its  19^** 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia!  ^ 


Constructively  Serving 
the  World’s  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


exclusive  Adverfising  Represenforives;  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
^  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gorfleld  1-7946  *  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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ing  follows  to  a  very  successful 
Tacoma  Home  Show. 


In  small,  neighborly  groceries 
find  in  the  big  Super^Chains,  busy 
roller  •carts  are  chock*  a^  block 
with  branded  foods.  And  a  sur¬ 
prising  per-centage  features  es¬ 
tablished  articles  with  new  ideas, 
new  gastronomic  novelties,  new 
labels  and  added  s€des  ‘^reasons* 
why^.  Never  before  so  many 
wholly  new  products.  Loctdized 
newspaper  advertising  becomes 
a  strategic  MUST! 


In  prosperous  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  “Test  Tube”,  Al¬ 
toona  Retail  Sales  reflect 
an  ever-upward  climb. 
This  great  Metropolitan 
County  Market  has  bought 
$133,416,000  worth,  from 
the  home  wallet  of  a  high- 
standard  -  of  -  living  com- 
mimity. 


That  roller-cart  bulges 
with  foods— City  sales  are 
48%  above  average.  Gen¬ 
eral  sales  a  still-growing 
21%.  But  the  Big  Story 
is  contained  in  the  Food 
cart  that  thrifty  Mrs. 
Altoona  pushes  around — 
$112  above  the  U.  S.  per 
capita;  $90  above  the  State. 


In  an  era  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  new  sales  appeals, 
new  competition.  Test 
Campaigns  are  proving 
their  double-value,  in  an 
intensely  local  -  populM 
newspaper,  on  the  job  in 
96%  of  the  city  zone  homes 
.  .  .  82%  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  coimty  area 
— ^T^e  Mirror! 


Altoona,  Pa.'t  ONLY 
Evening  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Advertising  Manager 


Trade  Deteriorates 
When  Presses  Stop 


By  Campbell  Watson 


Tacoma,  Wash. — Stopp)cd  pres¬ 
ses  of  this  city’s  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  have  wreaked  havoc  with 
retail  business,  a  survey  shows. 

Results  are  described  as  “stag¬ 
nating,”  “suffocating,”  and  “an  aw¬ 
ful  jolt.”  The  impact  of  the 
lacoma  News-Tribune  strike  has 
been  “terrific,”  and  “terrible.”  It 
has  placed  merchants  in  a  “pre¬ 
carious”  economic  condition, 
eliminated  special  promotions,  and 
caused  major  specific  losses. 

Attendance  declines  have  been 
noted  in  amusement  centers  and 
i.t  funerals  alike.  Individual  mer¬ 
chants  report  business  losses  rang¬ 
ing  to  33  1/3  per  cent  and  say 
that  substitute  media  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  former  trade 
volume. 

These  results  of  non-publica¬ 
tion  of  the  News-Tribune  since 
April  12  are  evident  to  any  visitor 
who  talks  and  shops  for  just  a 
few  hours.  They  are  documented 
in  a  report  prepared  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Advertising  Executives 
Association  from  written  state¬ 
ments  obtained  by  Harry  Lynch, 
advertising  director,  News-Trib- 


Retailers  Report 

Using  a  representative  group  of 
more  than  25  Tacoma  retailers, 
the  reports  have  been  tabulated  in 
the  form  of  a  page  advertisement 
for  distribution  by  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington. 
The  page  report  was  released  by 
Lew  Selvidge,  association  man¬ 
ager,  Rockway-Leland  Building, 
Olympia,  just  last  week. 

Here’s  a  condensation  of  the 
findings,  which  deal  only  with  re¬ 
tail  trade  effects: 

Department  Stores:  “Those  of 
us  who  call  Tacoma  our  home 
find  our  present  economic  posi¬ 
tion  a  precarious  one  indeed. 
Generally  speaking,  business  drifts 
aimlessly  while  thousands  of  inno¬ 
cent  citizens  become  more  seri¬ 
ously  affected.” — Ned  M.  Mc- 
Nfahon,  manager,  Schoenfelds. 
“I  feel  personally  that  the  lack  of 
a  newspaper  in  our  community 
is  terrible.” — Alice  Kay  Humble, 
general  manager,  Rhodes  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.  “The  absence  of  a 
newspaper  has  a  suffocating  effect 
on  all  business  when  stores  are 
forced  to  remain  inarticulate.” — 
Tacoma  Retail  Trade  Bureau. 


‘  All  of  us  in  Tacoma  have  suf¬ 
fered  much  for  business  and  so¬ 
cial  reasons.” — George  D.  Poe, 
president,  George  D.  Poe  &  Co. 
“If  this  situation  keeps  on  we  will 
find  ourselves  faced  with  the  de¬ 
cision  of  whether  to  remain  in 
business  or  not.”  —  James  Mc- 
Menamin,  McMenamin’s  Real  Es¬ 
tate. 

Entertainment:  “Our  five  Ta¬ 
coma  theaters  have  experienced  a 
tremendous  drop  in  business.  We 
figured  to  do  $8,500  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  “African  Queen,”  but  we 
failed  to  reach  one-half  that 
amount.”  —  Russell  N.  Schmidt, 
Hamrick’s  Tacoma  Theaters.  “Our 
business  took  a  33  1/3  per  cent 
drop  and  has  remained  at  that 
level  ever  since.” — Virgil  Lang- 
don,  manager.  Century  Ballroom. 

Florists:  “An  awful  jolt.  .  .  . 
One  undertaker  told  me  that  since 
the  newspaper  strike  he  took  off 
the  truck  which  used  to  take  the 
flowers  to  the  cemetery.” — ^Wil¬ 
liam  Farley,  Farley’s  Flower  Shop. 
‘Attendance  at  burial  services  has 
fallen  off  50  per  cent  and  some¬ 
times  more.” — J.  B.  Merrick,  man¬ 
ager,  Calvary  Cemetery.  “Lack 
of  attendance  at  funerals  has  been 
extremely  noticeable.” — Lawrence 
Ghilarducci,  Ghilarducci’s  Califor¬ 
nia  Florists. 


Substitute  Costly 

Food  and  Drugs:  “I’ll  always 
know  in  the  future  that  newv 
paper  advertising  is  not  expensive. 
The  circular  (to  reach  customen) 
is  costing  three  times  as  much  as 
my  ad  in  the  News-Tribune.”— 
Don  Taylor,  manager.  Big  Bear 
Food  Store.  “I  was  unable  to 
promote  my  annual  fishing  mer¬ 
chandise  sale  with  the  result  that 
this  one  department  shows  a  $6.- 
000  loss  for  the  week.” — F.  M. 
Rodgers,  manager.  Payless  Drug 
Store. 

Clothiers  reported  business 
“very  adversely  affected”  (Fried¬ 
man’s);  down  20  per  cent  (Bak¬ 
er’s)  and  “certainly  off  without 
the  benefit  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing — which  has  always  proven  to 
be  the  greatest  asset  to  retail 
merchandising”  (Robert  HaD 
Clothes). 

Maurice  Olsen,  Phaff  Sewing 
Machine  Center,  termed  the  loss 
of  newspaper  advertising  a  trag¬ 
edy  and  reported  he  had  tried 
other  media  and  found  them 
“sadly  lacking  in  results.”  Joe 
Lovely  of  Liberal  Engraving  (^. 
said  his  company’s  business  was 
off  40  per  cent  and  estimated 
tail  store  sales  were  down  30 
per  cent. 

Unbiidgeable  Gaps 

Speaking  as  head  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  handling  the  most  i 
retail  accounts  here,  Clark  Rkh-  | 
ardson  paid  tribute  to  radio's  i 
“outstanding  job  in  the  emer¬ 
gency,”  but  declared  “the  loss  of  ' 


a  newspaper  creates  a  gap  im-  j 
possible  to  bridge.”  He  described  ; 


Real  Estate:  “It  is  my  belief 
that  sales  volume  has  dropped 
more  than  60  per  cent.  Many  of 
the  sales  that  have  been  made 
during  the  strike  period  must  be 
credited  to  previous  newspaper 
advertising.”  —  Walter  C.  Steel, 
founder.  Steel.  Steel,  Steel,  Inc. 


Bus  Traffic  Off 

Transportation:  “Traffic  on 

buses  to  the  downtown  area 
dropped  very  materially.” — C.  L. 
Hill,  president,  Tacoma  Transit 
Co.  “The  Transit  Co.  is  ready  to 
turn  over  our  sole  transportation 
system  to  the  city,  or,  as  an  alter¬ 
native,  seek  liquidation.  In  the 
face  of  these  crises,  Tacoma  cit¬ 
izens  need  desperately  the  col¬ 
umns  of  a  daily  newspaper  to  ex¬ 
change  views  and  keep  fully  in¬ 
formed.”  —  Industrial  Conference 
Board  Bulletin. 

Public  Utilities:  “It  is  our  hope 
that  the  Tribune  may  be  able  to 
resume  publication  ...  so  our 
people  may  be  fully  informed  on 
al’  civic,  business  and  social  af¬ 
fairs.” — ^Jack  Roberts,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  public  works.  “I  urge 
labor  and  management  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  public  utility  responsibil¬ 
ity  they  have  in  the  people  of  Ta¬ 
coma.” — C.  A.  Erdahl,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  public  utilities. 

A  restaurant  owner  reported 
business  down  “at  least  33  per 
cent.”  Al  Hoskins,  Lakewood  Ra¬ 
dio-TV,  said  his  grand  opening  in 
a  new  building  was  postponed 
“due  to  our  inability  to  reach  the 
general  public.”  The  paper’s  sus¬ 
pension  made  it  impossible  for 
building  suppliers  to  use  advertis- 


the  strike  impact  on  retail  busi¬ 
ness  as  “terrific”  and  reported 
“our  close  contact  with  retail  ac¬ 
counts  indicates  varying  degrees 
of  business  stagnation.” 


JWT's  Rio  Manager 
Tells  of  Advertising 

Advertising,  according  to  Ro^ 
ert  Dennison,  manager  of  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  is  “an  important 
tool  in  Brazilian  growth.” 

Mr.  Dennison,  who  is  visitini 
the  U.  S.  on  leave,  reports  that 
newspapers,  radio,  magazines  and 
outdoor  are  used  in  all  major 
markets  and  that  television  is  now 
available  in  Rio  de  Janiero  and 
Sao  Paulo. 

“There  are  more  than  20  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Rio;  nearly 
as  many  in  Sao  Paulo,”  he  said. 
“And  several  new  magazines  have 
appeared  on  Brazilian  newsstands 
within  the  past  year.  Trade  mag¬ 
azines,  although  anxious  for  larg« 
circulation,  span  many  aspects  of 
business,  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture.” 


R  &  R  Named 

Houston — Red  Arrow  Labora¬ 
tories,  Waco  Tex.,  has  appoints 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  advertising. 
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You're  in  the  door  when  you're  in  The  Star!  Eighty  percent  of  The  Star’s 
circulation  is  home  delivered  —  to  more  homes  than  any  other  Washington  paper. 

It's  an  old  Washington  custom  in  the  evening  —  and  on  Sunday  morning  — 
to  relax  and  “read  the  ads  in  The  Star.”  It’s  a  habit  that  pays  off  for  advertisers. 

In  1952  The  Star  has  a  greater-than-ever  dominance  in  Washington 
newspaper  lineage  —  41.8%  of  all  newspaper  advertising,  the  remainder  divided 
three  ways.  The  welcome  mat  is  out  for  the  advertiser  who  stays  with  a 
dominant  schedule  in  the  dominant  Star. 

1852  A  Century  of  Leadership  1952 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Eepresented  nationally  by:  O’Mara  and  Ornisbee,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17;  The  Jolin  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
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EVERYTHING’S  AT  AN 


ALL  TIME  HIGH 


and  so  is  the 


CHESTER  TIMES 


Chester^  Pa. 


ciftcuunoN 

ABC 


National  Represenlativec 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


33,709 


Houses 

”  aimbtih 

TAX  r  I  A 


mAi?  FINANCIAL 
SALES  TAX 
STATE  INCOME  TAX 


Two  important  investment  management 
firms,  with  assets  of  over  $200,000,000, 
have  recently  moved  to  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  to  escape  the  new.  New  York  City 
tax  on  financial  houses. 


New  Jersey  has  resisted  new  taxation!  Only 
rapidly  growing  New  Jersey,  adjacent  to 
New  York,  has  NEITHER  a  State  Sales 
Tax  nor  a  State  Income  Tax.  Vigilant 
State  associations  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  public  purse. 


Metropolitan  Elizabeth,  only  12  miles  from  New 
York  and  77  miles  from  Philadelphia,  has  unex- 
oeUed  highways  .  .  .  the  super  express  artery  of 
the  N.  J.  Turnpike  and  6  main  line  railroads  .  .  . 
the  “Corridor  City  to  the  Nation." 


For  available  sites,  write; 
Ckanber  of  Commerce 
Hotel  Winfield  Scott,  Eriiabod 
Board  of  Realtors  of  E.U.C. 
1143  E.  Jersey  St,  Bizabcdi 


Slailg  ;3ournftl 


ELIZABETH  •  NEW  JERSEY 

WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  ^ 

J.  P.  Morgan  Never  Had 
Such  Good  Financial  Ads 


By  Lawrence  Farrant 


Advertising  men  and  editors  and  another  40  or  so  papers  went 
on  dailies  around  the  country  last  on  Merrill  Lynch’s  twice-a-month 
month  revised  many  long-held  schedule. 

ideas  on  how  many  of  their  neigh-  Insertion  once-a-month  go  regu- 
bors  had  an  interest  in  Wall  larly  to  another  50  or  60  papers 
Street.  and  the  remainder  of  the  200  get 

Brookings  Institute,  a  horn-  about  one  ad  every  three  monlk 
burg-hatted,  scholarly  type  of  re-  “Maybe  I  shouldn’t  pass  out  this 
search  organization,  recently  an-  information  which  cost  so  much 
nounced  that  about  6,490,000  Am¬ 
ericans  owned  shares  in  private 
companies.  This  amounted  to  four 
out  of  every  hundred  Americans. 


to  get,”  Mr.  Adams  reconsidered. 
“But  let  the  competition  use  h. 
After  all,  it’s  Charlie  Merrill’s 
philosophy  ‘the  more  water  under 


But  what  was  surprising  about  the  bridge  the  better.’  ” 

Objectives,  he  pointed  out,  are 


AD  TOPICS 


two-fold  in  Merrill  Lynch  adver¬ 
tising.  First:  educational.  Second: 
to  attract  people  into  the  store. 

“About  40  per  cent  of  our 
copy  is  aimed  at  people  who  have 
never  done  business  in  Wall 
Street,”  Mr.  Adams  explained. 
“The  other  60  per  cent  aims  at 
attracting  people  to  our  stand, 
people  who  already  own  stock, 
but  would  like  to  get  some  of  our 


the  survey  was  this:  the  Far  West 
showed  almost  six  out  of  every 
hundred  as  owners  of  shares. 

“We  ought  to  get  more  financial 
advertising,”  was  the  view  of  West 
Coast  newspaper  admen. 

And  so,  this  week  Editcmi  & 

Publisher  looked  into  the  matter 
by  calling  on  Jack  Adams,  vice-  .  •  „ 

president  of  the  Albert  Frank-  special  services. 

Guenther  Law  ad  agency,  who  copy,  few  approaches  ue 

was  working  out  newspaper  ad  women  except  as  they 

campaigns  for  the  giant  Wall  whole  class  of  m- 

Street  brokerage  house  of  Merrill  ycslors.  This,  tTO,  Merrill  Lynch 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane.  J®amed  long  before  the  Brookings 

“The  Brookings  report  simply  ^1'?^®^  .that  women  were 

confirmed  what  we  already  knew,”  ^^® .  group  of  stock- 

Mr.  Adams  said.  “And  our  ad-  holders  in  the  country, 
vertising  program  has  been  based  ,  Another  significant  point  learned 
on  tests  made  over  the  past  five  l^®yed  ads  was  that  i 

years  indicating  that  thousands  of  >arge  group  of  non-mvestors  • 
average  middle-class  Americans  |d  to  know  more  about 
would  like  to  know  more  about  Street  operations  One  man  wrot 
Wall  Street  ”  about  the  first  Merrill  Lynch  edu- 

Merrill  Lynch,  to  use  the  short  Rational  ad  “I’ve  waited  30  years 
form  by  which  the  firm  is  known,  for  sometedy  to  tell  me  this  ... 
runs  its  ads  in  about  200  dailies  Managing  editors  and  financi^ 
from  coast  to  coast.  For  the  last  ®ddors  of  newspapers  could  pK 
five  years  ending  in  1951,  every  “P  “"J®  ‘deas  from  Mendl 
ad  was  keyed.  The  firm  figured  Ljoch,  Mr.  Adams  said.  On 
out  what  papers  brought  the  best  P'-OJ®®^*  ^een  to  persuaik 
response,  on  the  basis  of  cost-per-  newspapers  to  run  more  financij 
inquiry.  tables,  giving  full  stock  lists  ii 

Using  these  figures,  Merrill  possible.  Results  are  showing  up 
Lynch  classified  its  200  dailies  ‘n  various  papers,  he  said, 
into  eight  groups,  from  A  through  ^  8°^  another  suggestion  to 

H.  The  A  group,  five  in  all,  ^  applied  by  JUst  al»u 

brought  more  business  per  dollar  every  paper,  with  or  withou 
spent  than  any  others — so,  these 

papers  went  on  an  insertion  sched-  ®i“ded.  It  s  this.  Every 
ule  of  one  ad,  200  lines,  each  per  ^ould  run  a  column  addre^^  to 

the  financially  illiterate.  Once  « 

These  papers  were  the  New  ^pek,  or  at  least  once  a 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Financial  reporting  today  is  wa) 
IVorld-Telegram  &  Sun,  the  Cleve-  f^®  f^®^ds  of  readers. 

land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  the  ■ 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  and 
the  New  York  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Other  dailies,  according  to  Mr.  _ „ _ ,  „  - 

Adams,  came  fairly  close  but  Falls,  Wis.,  has  named  Bozeli  « 
were  not  in  the  A  group.  Among  Jacobs,  Inc.  of  Chicago  M 
the  top  on  the  list  were  the  Chi-  advertising  agency  and  public 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  the  New  York  lations  counsel.  An  expanded  ^ 
Herald  Tribune,  the  San  Francisco  vertising  campaign  is  contemplate 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  and  the  Los  in  which  magazines  and  newspaptt 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  These  advertising  will  be  used. 


Mason  Shoe  Appoints 

Chicago — ^The  Mason  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  ChippcYJ 
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A  P  P  L  I  A  N  C  E  < 


What  a  terrific  marketplace  Detroit  is  today  for  appli¬ 
ances!  Detroit's  total  sales  potential  for  such  items  as 
home  freezers,  clothes  dryers,  dishwashers  and  ironers 
has  barely  been  dented. 

Detroit  also  offers  prospects  for  replacement  business 
that  are  virtually  unlimited.  One-half  of  the  appliances 
now  in  use  in  Detroit  are  over  five  years  old.  One-fourth 
of  such  items  as  ranges,  refrigerators  and  water  heaters 
are  over  ten  years  old. 

If  appliances  are  your  business,  you  can  do  BIG 
business  in  Detroit  .  .  .  with  the  help  of  The  Detroit 
News.  Because  The  News  reaches  the  most  people  in 
the  market,  and  the  people  with  most  money  to  spend, 
it  carries  more  appliance  linage  than  either  of  the  other 
two  Detroit  newspapers  . . .  and  practically  as  much  total 
linage  as  both  other  papers  combined. 


467,0M 

highest  weekdoy  circulation 
in  Detroit  News*  history 


577,816 

highest  Swndoy  circulotion 
in  Detroit  News*  history 


A.  B.  C.  Agures  for  6-monfh 
period  ending  Morch  314  1952 


*  Source:  Fourth  Ouinquenniof  Survey  of  the  Detroit  AAorfret,  The  Detroit  Nows,  f95f 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


owners  and  operators  of  radio  stations  WWJ,  WWJ-FM,  WWJ-TV 


1%  own 
dishwashers 


3%  own 

clothes  dryers 


5^  own 
home  freezers 


14% 


ironers 


own 


62%  own 
television  sets 


79%  own 

vacuum  cleaners 


90%  own 

washing  machines 


95%  own  mechani¬ 
cal  refrigerators 


95%  own  hot 

water  heaters 


96%  own 

radios 


Costern  Offices;  1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17—under  management  of  A.  H.  KUCH  Western  Offices.-  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO.,  Tribune  Tewetf  Chicane 
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COSTLY 
DUPLICATION 
HOMES 
MISSED! 


does  the 
job  in 

AKRON 


To  build  and  maintain 
the  buying  loyalty  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Akronites,  you  need  only 
place  your  selling  mes¬ 
sages  in  Akron's  only 
da  ily  newspaper.  It's 
home  coverage  Is  phen- 

ompriAl 


Editor  Jailed 
In  Panama 
Censor  Fight 


School  Board 
Blocks  Reporters 

Pennsauken,  N.  J. — Newsmen 
were  blocked  here  in  their  attempt 


2  Louisiana 
Bills  Open 
Rolls,  Meetings 


Panama  City — Freedom  of  the  8®^  copies  of  the  annual  report  Shreveport,  La. — T  wo  net 

press  from  unwarranted  censorship  supervising  principal  of  passed  recently  by  the  Louisi- 

scored  at  least  a  temporary  victory  Pennsauken  schools.  state  legislature  and  jw 

in  Panama  last  week  when  Guil-  Finnegan,  chairman  of  signed  by  Gov.  Robert  F.  Kennc: 

lermo  Vi;ga,  editor  of  the  popular  school  ^  board  s  ^  publicity  com-  g-^g  promise  of  freer  access  lo 
opposition  newspaper  La  Hora,  niittee,  which  studied  contents  of  public  information  throughout  tht 
was  released  after  an  overnight  ^he  report  to  determine  whether  state. 

stay  in  jail  for  alleged  “disrespect”  should  be  released  for  publica-  Q^g  bill  directs  all  public  agn 

to  Dr.  Raul  de  Roux,  Minister  of  .  ,  cies  to  hold  open  sessions  whc 

Government  and  Justice.  believe  to  release  this  kind  (aiding  final  action  and  the  otbc 


Government  and  Justice. 


Vega’s  arrest  followed  publica-  report  would  curtail  in  future  tj,rows  open  Louisiana’s  welfan 
tion  of  a  story  criticizing  de  Roux  the  kind  of.  information  j-qUs,  the  largest  in  the  Soui 

for  banning  “Inoffensive”  phono-  '^®  contains.  If  the  report  ($100,000,000  annually),  to  pub- 

graph  recordings  of  the  popular  released  toard  employes  then  jjg  inspection. 

Puerto  Rican  singer  Mirta  Silva  write  as  comprehensive  jbe  Louisiana  Press  Associatiot 

while  allowing  obscene  discs  to  future.  actively  backed  the  open  meetiu! 


continue  blaring  out  their  words 
and  lyrics  on  public  jukeboxes. 

The  story  was  illustrated  with 
small  head  cuts  of  de  Roux  and 


reports  in  tne  tuture.  actively  backed  the  open  meetiu! 

Newsmen  here  this  week  con-  j.,ill  and  the  Shreveport  Times  W 
sidered  what  action  to  take.  ~  fioVit  Viv  spvpr.'il  state  newsoanei 


Georgia  Press  Assn. 


a  fight  by  several  state  newspapeil 
to  bring  the  “Indiana  plan”  top 
Louisiana. 

The  open  meeting  bill  passcl 
over  stiff  minority  opposition  ii 


the  attractive  singer,  and  the  offi-  NomeS  Freedom  GrOUP  meeting  bill  passe, 

cial  (No.  2  man  in  the  Pana-  The  Georgia  Press  Association  minority  oppositions 

manip  government)  charged  that  at  its  recent  66th  convention  in  {Jlf.  ^tlT’an^amendmlnt  i)!t 

the  juxtaposition  of  photographs  Savannah,  established  a  Freedom  b'H.  defeated 

wounded  his“honor  as  a  citizen  of  Information  Committee— the  ^*‘"5  sn-.ee  for  m 

and  as  Minister  of  Government  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  f  ®  „„„  nuhlic  officii 

and  Justice.”  president.  answer  from  any  public  olfica 

Vega  denied  such  intentions.  jhe  membership  of  the  com-  ®'’**‘®'^®d  m  print. 

Nonetheless  the  editor  was  sen-  ^  memoersnip  or  me  com  Affected  by  the  bill  are  ton 

i^unciriciess,  me  eaiior  was  sen-  mittee  is  to  be  made  up  of  three  , 

tenced  to  three  days  in  jail  for  weekly  and  two  daily  newspapers.  nvemincr  hndiest  couit 

injury  to  and  calumny  of’  de  jt  will  be  set  up  to  give^^broad  governing  bodies),  com.. 

Roux-  geoeranhiLl  renreseTtafron  commissions,  port  comnussioiii 

He  was  released  the  dav  follow-  fi  ^  E  .  school  boards  and  levee  boards, 

ing  his  imm  S^rnent  on  order  of  t*»-oughout  the  state.  ^  operated  uti 

™  on  order  ot  Among  its  other  duties,  the  new  state,  county,  (fc- 

tiict  or  municipal  boards  recti'- 


mg  his  imprisonment  on  order  of  Among  its  otl 
Mayor  bJavarro  upon  presentation  committee  willi 
of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  Dr.  pursue  a  c 


or  a  writ  or  naoeas  corpus  by  Ur.  j.  Pursue  a  continuing  study  of  f.TlX 

Roberto  Anas,  prominent  lawyer  Georgia  legislation  bearing  on  spending  tax  funds, 

nnd  publisher  of  La  Hora,  who  SS  of 'aSs  lo  Srma.i™  ,  Tbe  .bill  ''ftJJ. 

charged  that  the  legal  grounds  and  the  people’s  right  to  know 

cited  against  Vega  were  un-  and  advise  the  membership  and  i  nirrA«  the  Semte  to  mtf 

founded  .u  n  j  t  r  c  j  tion  requires  the  Senate  to  met- 

nV  He  h.e  Managcrs  of  its  find-  „ 


Dr.  de  Roux,  who  has  been  con-  ings  and  recommendations. 


ducting  a  censorship  campaign  in 
behalf  of  public  morals,  recently 
imposed  a  $500  fine  on  Dr.  Gil- 


Aid  Ready  on  Request 
2.  It  will  stand  ready  to  aid 


appointments  made  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor. 

No  penalties  are  levied  agaiof- 


berto  Arias,  director  of  Radio  any  newspaper  or  other  news  dis-  public  servants  violating  the 


Panamericana,  for  allowing  a  gov- 


seminating  agency  in  Georgia  in  but  final  action  taken  by  then 
local  problems  of  freedom  of  in-  would  have  no  legal  effect  anl 


ernment  opposition  deputy  to  ^  l,l  i.ccuu... 

broadcast  without  prior  permis-  fo>-mation  when  requested  by  the  could  be  declared  null  and  vo. 


by  the  courts. 

The  new  welfare  bill  is  plo¬ 


sion  from  de  Roux’s  office.  local  agency  to  do  so  by  Je  courts. 

iDrs  .,„H  r':iK»wt,w  3.  The  committee  will  cooperate  The  new  welfare  bill  is  F 

Arias  are  brothers  )  when  invited  and  will  offer  to  co-  terned  after  Indiana’s  bill  remo'- 

Earlier  this  year  de  Roux  se-  national  and  other  ing  the  secret  classification  ^ 

cured  passage  of  a  government  act  state  newspaper  organization  en-  relief  rolls.  The  bil  contains  s^ 
imposing  censorsh^  on  radio,  gaged  at  this  time  in  fighting  per-  guards  against  exploiting  o  ® 
Local  speakers  and  newscasters  cen^rship  methods.  barrass.ng  worthy  relief  rwj^p^ 


barrassing  worthy  relief  recipio^ 


are  now  obliged  to  clear  with 
de  Roux  before  going  on  the  air. 


The  resolution  establishing  the  through  political  or  commeica 


committee  said  in  conclusion: 
“That  the  membership  of  this 


use  of  names  on  the  rolls. 
Names  and  salaries  of  all 
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John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
Not.  Rep. 


The  minister’s  arbitrary  censor-  «niu  me  memoersnip  oi  mis  ixames  anu  sa.ar.es  u.  -  . 
ship  has  been  a  target  for  La  Hora,  organization,  jointly  and  severally,  fare  depar  ment  personne  a  est 
the  only  newspaper  in  Panama  work  for  the  public  s  made  public  for  the  first  Ume» 

which  has  consistently  attacked  obtaining  informa-  the  bill, 

what  it  calls  abuses  in  government,  “o"  cooperating  with  the 

Dr.  de  Roux’s  reaction  to  the  ‘he  Freedom  of  Infor-  , 

crusading  newspaper  was  evident  CommiUee  when  circum-  Delegates  ApprOVeO 

in  his  petition  to  the  mayor  which  require  iL  Portland,  Ore. — Wire  serw» 

brought  about  Vega’s  arrest.  _  .  .  -p j.".  have  eight  delegates  to  » 

“It  is  necessary,”  de  Roux  Special  FultlOnS  next  ’  annual  convention  of  ® 

charged,  “to  punish  severely  this  The  Waterville  (Me.)  Morning  newspaper  guild.  The  entire 
constant  abuse  by  one  sector  of  Sentinel  on  July  19  issued  a  150-  for  wire  association  represen^ 
the  local  press  which  makes  at-  page  edition  commemorating  tion,  including  special  officers  n* 
tempts  against  the  honor  of  per-  Waterville’s  sesquicentennial.  The  separate  dues,  was  “voted  o^- 
sonages  and  public  officials  and  Cobleskill  (N.  Y.)  Times  on  July  whelmingly”  and  not  “voided,"  * 
tries  in  every  way  to  place  ob-  17  issued  a  64-page  edition,  mark-  indicated  by  a  typographical  ^ 
Stacies  in  the  path  of  the  moral  ing  the  paper’s  75th  anniversary  in  E&P’s  report  last  week,  tk 
work  in  which  this  ministry  is  en-  and  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  approval  of  convention  deleg>® 
gaged.  Cobleskill.  was  for  1953  only. 


work  in  which  this  ministry  is  en¬ 
gaged. 


was  for  1953  only. 
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Whal  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Ask  Rosemarie  Hinman.  When 
life  looks  blackest,  when  Fate  has 
flung  you  its  dirtiest  deal,  when  it 
seems  that  even  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  has  failed 
you  . . .  then  a  girl’s  best  friend  is 
her  newspaper. 

Time  was  running  out  the  after¬ 
noon  Miss  Hinman’s  picture  and 
the  poignant  facts  of  her  emergency 
were  rushed  into  print  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Minneapolis  Star.  This 
promising  young  Minneapolis  music 
student  was  scheduled  to  give  her 
graduation  recital  at  8:15  that  very 
evening.  For  six  years  she  had 
struggled  to  finance  her  vocal  lessons 
by  waiting  on  table  and  by  working 


the  swing-shift  in  a  local  factory. 

The  recital  hall  was  engaged.  200 
invitations  had  been  posted  five 
days  previously.  But  on  Rosemarie’s 
big  day  not  one  single  invitation 
had  been  delivered.  Somehow,  some¬ 
where  they  were  delayed  in  the 
mails.  Please  .  .  .  would  people  come 
to  Miss  Hinman’s  recital? 

People  did.  By  the  scores,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  readers 
turned  out  to  transform  a  tragedy 
into  a  triumph.  Radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  sent  cameramen  and  newsmen 
to  cover  the  event.  First-string 
music  critics  John  Sherman  of  the 
Star  and  Norman  Houk  of  the 
'Tribune  were  on  deck.  And  after 


trilling  her  way  through  a  remark¬ 
ably  professional  program  climaxed 
by  six  ciudain  calls,  Rosemarie  Hin¬ 
man  breathlessly  agreed  that  few 
young  singers  have  ever  had  a  more 
exciting  and  satisfying  “opening 
night.” 

'Thus  once  again  two  warm¬ 
hearted  newspapers  demonstrated 
the  helpfulness  and  understanding 
which  have  earned  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  'Tribune  a  unique 
respect  and  deep  appreciation  from 
the  largest  audience  of  readers  in  the 
Upper  Midwest,  not  only  as  reliable 
reporters  of  the  news,  but  also  as 
considerate  neighbors  and  depend¬ 
able  friends. 


Minneapolis 
Star  an  //Tribune 
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MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
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Ministers'  Wives 

The  Minot  (N.  D.)  Daily  News 
has  brightened  its  Saturday  page 
oi  church  announcements  with  a 
feature-a-week  on  one  of  the  min¬ 
isters’  wives  in  the  area.  The  fea¬ 
tures  tell  of  the  hobbies  and  daily 
lives  of  churchmen’s  wives  and, 
with  pictures,  they  illustrate  how 
these  women  help  their  husbands. 


Reporter  at  Church 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  has  begun  a  feature  series 
which  will  try  to  interpret  the  new 
interest  in  religion  that  has  brought 
church  membership  to  its  highest 
point  in  American  history.  Spe¬ 
cial  Writer  Ora  Spaid,  visits  a  dif¬ 
ferent  church  every  Sunday, 
studies  the  sermons,  and  gives  his 
impressions  of  them  in  a  Monday 
story  called  “A  Reporter  Goes  to 
Church.” 


Vacation  Trips 

Each  Tuesday  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Sentinel  is  selecting  a  couple  or 
family  who  have  had  an  unusual 
vacation  trip  and  reporting  their 
experiences,  complete  with  self- 
drawn  maps  and  photographs 
taken  by  the  vacationers.  Some 
oi  the  trips  were  as  far  away  as 
the  Far  East,  Mexico  and  New 
England. 


Hourly  Mercury 

During  the  recent  heat  wave  in 
the  nation,  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel  ran  the  hour-by¬ 
hour  temperatures  in  the  city  on 
page  one.  They  were  compiled  by 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and 
telephoned  to  the  Sentinel.  They 
were  one  of  the  most  talked-about 
features  in  the  paper. 
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Behind  the  Scenes 

Margaret  L.  Fess,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Courier-Express  feature  writ¬ 
er,  recently  did  a  series  to  take 
readers  behind  the  scenes  in  a  tour 
ot  cultural,  scientific  and  char¬ 
itable  institutions.  Her  six  stories 
answered  such  questions  as:  At 
the  Zoo,  what  animal  eats  dried 
Mexican  flies?  How  does  Meyer 
Memorial  Hospital  serve  from  3,- 
000  to  4,000  meals  a  day?  What 
happens  when  the  dog  chews  a 
book  Willie  borrowed  from  the  li¬ 
brary? 


Classified  Promotion 
The  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News  promotes  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  with  a  box  near 
the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the 
classified  section,  reading:  “People 
DO  TOO  read  small  space  ads — you 


Philadelphia  —  A  four  -  page 
brochure  has  been  prepared  to 
help  promote  National  Newspaper 
Week,  Oct.  1-8,  according  to  an 
announcement  this  week  by  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Serrill,  general  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  nation¬ 
al  chairman  of  the  observance. 

The  brochure  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  “fact  sheet”  and  a  supplement 
to  the  usual  National  Newspaper 
Week  kit,  which  is  now  in  the 
processing  stage,  Mr.  Serrill  said. 

“Right  to  Know” 

The  permanent  slogan  for  the 
observance  is,  “Your  Newspaper 
Li^ts  the  Way  of  Freedom.” 
This  year’s  theme  is  “Your  Right 
to  Know  ...  a  Constitutional 
Guarantee.” 

Appropriately  enough,  the  bro¬ 
chure  leads  off  with  a  quotation 
from  Robert  A.  Vogeler,  prisoner 
of  the  Reds  for  17  months: 

“It  is  extremely  important  for 
the  American  people  to  realize 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  placed  in  the  Constitution  for 
their  benefit,  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers.” 

Daily  Events 

The  National  Newspaper  Week 
Committee  has  suggested  that  spe¬ 
cial  phases  of  newspaper  activity 
might  be  stressed  each  day  of  the 
week,  according  to  the  following 
schedule: 

Oct.  1 — ^Your  Right  to  Know 
Day. 

Oct.  2 — Editorial  Day. 

Oct.  3 — Advertising  Day. 


Oct.  4 — Newspaperboy  Day.  I 

Oct.  5 — Religion  and  the  Preo  * 
Day. 

Oct.  6 — Employes’  Day. 

Oct  7  —  Newspaper  Readers' 
Day. 

Oct.  8 — Community  Day. 

Members  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  Committee,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Serrill,  are: 

Gene  Alleman,  secretary-man¬ 
ager,  Michigan  Press  Association; 
William  F.  Canfield,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  Don  Eck,  secretary- 
manager,  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Carl  C.  Webb,  secretary- 
manager,  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Carl  A.  Zielke,  secretary-man¬ 
ager,  Wisconsin  Press  Association 
and  president.  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers,  Inc.;  Joseph  A 
Bernstein,  editor,  Metro’s  Plus 
Business,  Metro  Associated  Servi¬ 
ces,  Inc.;  John  A.  Ottinger,  Jr, 
director  of  Sales  Development,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Professor  Lester  Getzloe,  School 
of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity:  John  T.  McGuire,  circulation 
manager,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Tima 
Herald;  Richard  E.  Beeler,  adver-  | 
Using  manager,  Altoona  (Pa.)  | 
Mirror;  and  Clarence  W.  Harding,  | 
public  relations  director.  South  ! 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


Heads  Railroad's  PR 


E.  T.  Moore,  president  of  Jersey 
Central  Lines,  announced  this 
week  the  August  1  appointment  of 
Robert  L.  Barbour  as  director  of 
public  relations.  Mr.  Barbour  will 
head  an  expanded  public  relations 
program  for  the  railroad. 


The  Heaths  Off 


— in  Chicago,  but  they're  just 
turning  it  on  in  Hollywood!  NEA 
tills  the  post-convention  lull  with 
a  sparkling  series  about  the 
movies'  swing  to  sex  appeal  to 
lure  audiences  from  TV. 


Erskine  Johnson 


— NEA's  man-about-movietown,  is  first  with  the 
full  story  of  this  torrid  trend  from  Sunbonnet  Sues 
to  sizzling  sirens.  It's  light  and  lively  summer¬ 
time  reading  from  the  NEA  DAILY  NEWS  PAGE — 
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and  in  color  so  readers  of  The  Magazine  could  see  a 
Queen  and  a  Prince  at  play.  Despite  the  strongarm 
tactics  of  security  men  and  state  troopers,  pictures 
WERE  made  by  enterprising  photographers  out  to 
cover  a  story. 

Such  skill  and  ingenuity  are  good  reasons  why 
The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  Magazine  main¬ 
tains  a  readership  of  99  per  cent  women  and  96  per 
cent  men.*  An  advertiser’s  dollar  is  a  safe  and  sure 
investment  when  he  advertises  in  the  South’s  finest 
locally  edited  Sunday  Magazine. 

•PRS  Report  2-13-‘52 

Circulation  472,278  -  ABC  Audit  3-31-  52 


If  you  have  ever  tried  to  photograph  a  Queen  who 
was  reluctant  to  be  photographed,  then  you  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  above  picture.  When  Queen  Juliana  of 
Holland  visited  Sea  Island,  Georgia,  recently,  she 
stated  very  specifically  that  she  wanted  no  picture 
taken.  That  rebuff  alone  is  enough  to  discourage  the 
very  timid  but  not  so  The  Journal  and  Constitution 
Magazine  photographer. 

During  Her  Majesty’s  stay  at  the  delightful  Georgia 
resort,  she  was  photographed  not  once  but  many  times 
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SUPERMARKET 

NEWS 


real 

newspaper 
in  the 
entire 
food  field 


TT  he  only  paper  that 
gives  you  all  the  food  news 
and  gives  it  to  you  fast  .  .  . 
that  percolates  ideas  in  time 
for  the  retailer  and  whole¬ 
saler  to  do  something  about 
it  .  .  .  that  covers  the  news 
more  intensively  to  generate 
more  intensive  readership 
among  those  who  move  food 
by  the  ton. 

SUPERMARKET  NEWS  is 
read  by  more  supermarkets 
— from  top  management 
down  to  store  people.  Live 
and  vital  news — because  our 
news  forms  close  the  day  we 
print  and  mail. 

Your  ad  will  be  read  because 
it  will  still  be  news — ^it  gets 
to  the  readership  faster. 

Forms  close  Thursday  for 
Monday’s  issue. 

Supennatkei^ews 

A  Fairchild  Publication 
7  East  12th  Street,  New  York  3. 
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You’ll  Read 
Wall  St.  at 

By  Lawrence  Farr  ant 

Financiai.  editors  on  afternoon 
papers  across  the  country  this  week 
worked  out  plans  to  quit  the  office 
one-half  hour  later  than  they  do 
now,  beginning  with  September 
29,  1952. 

Reason:  on  that  date,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  will  increase 
its  trading  hours  by  30  minutes, 
pushing  the  closing  bell  up  to 
3.30  p.  m. 

Reaction  of  newspapermen 
ranged  from  wryly  cool  to  com¬ 
mendatory.  They  pointed  out  that 
fewer  readers  of  afternoon  dailies 
would  get  full  Wall  Street  cover¬ 
age.  No  commuting  editor  took 
space  to  announce  that  his  staff 
cf  quotation  clerks  and  he,  too, 
would  have  to  catch  later  home- 
bound  trains  than  they  do  now. 

Morning  papers  took  another 
tack.  Their  day-side  staffs  in  fin¬ 
ancial  and  business  news  normally 
stay  on  long  past  the  prospective 
3:30  exchange  closing.  But  they 
found  a  prize  in  the  concurrent 
decision  of  the  Big  Board  to  re¬ 
main  closed  on  Saturdays  the  year 
around.  Saves  on  newsprint,  they 
noted.  They  won’t  have  to  run 
stock  quotations  on  Saturday 
trading  in  their  Sunday  or  Mon¬ 
day  editions. 

Quotes  to  Go  Out  Later 
Wire  service  felt  that  the  new 
closing  could  be  fitted  into  the 
routine  without  difficulty.  Instead 
of  sending  out  the  last  closing 
quotation  at  around  3:15  p.  m. 
or  3:30  p.  m.,  depending  on  the 
volume  of  trading  during  the  last 
hour,  they  will  send  out  the  last 
quote  at  3:45  p.  m.  or  4:00  p.  m. 

“We’re  still  studying  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  needs  of  our  papers,” 
Andrew  Brophy,  business  news 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

New  York  afternoon  papers 
carrying  tables  reacted  vigorously. 
The  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  the  only  PM  running  full 
stock  lists  in  late  editions,  will 
not  change  edition  schedules  to 
meet  the  new  closing  hour.  Lee 
Wood,  executive  editor,  was  re¬ 
ported  as  announcing. 

Ralph  Hendershot,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  W-T&S,  wrote  on  Mon¬ 
day,  “Unquestionably  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Exchange’s  business 
results  from  the  free  advertising 
of  quotations  which  it  receives 
from  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  The  time  change  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reduce  the  number  of 
newspapers  which  can  fit  the  later 
closing  into  their  edition  sched¬ 
ules.  Several  have  indicated  they 
will  eliminate  these  quotations  en¬ 
tirely.” 

As  edition  schedules  go  now 


About 
Supper 

on  Barclay  Street,  the  final  quota¬ 
tions,  closing  on  the  Big  Board 
at  3  p.  m.,  run  on  the  presses  be¬ 
ginning  about  3:15.  This  edition 
goes  out  all  over  Wall  Street,  to 
midtown  Manhattan  and  beyond, 
t<<  Long  Island  and  even  into 
New  Jersey  where  it  competes  with 
Newark  newspapers  carrying  the 
full  list.  At  3:45  or  so,  the  bid 
and  asked  edition  rolls,  carrying 
both  the  full  stock  list  of  both  ex¬ 
changes,  Big  Board  and  Curb, 
(which  has  had  a  3:30  closing  for 
two  months),  and  the  bid  and 
asked  prices. 

Over  on  South  Street,  the  New 
"i  ork  Journal- American  faces  less 
pressure,  mainly  because  they 
carry  only  a  selected  list  of  stocks. 
They  run  an  edition  starting  about 
3  p.  m.,  which  is  replated  for  the 
final  quotations  about  3:10.  With 
a  later  closing  of  the  Big  Board, 
the  final  quotations  will  go  in 
about  3:40.  But  such  prices  won’t 
run  until  the  4  p.  m.  Seven  Sports 
Complete  edition. 

Philly  to  See  Changes 

Outside  New  York,  only  one 
afternoon  paper  was  reported 
ready  to  change  edition  schedules 
to  meet  new  closing  prices.  The 
Fhiladelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  will  eliminate  final  prices  from 
its  second  edition,  now  closing  on 
financial  pages  at  3:25.  Full  final 
prices  will  appear  first  in  the  third 
edition,  now  set  for  3:55,  but  re¬ 
portedly  going  to  4  p.  m.  begin¬ 
ning  September  29. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  may 
also  follow  this  pattern,  it  was 
reported. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
plans  to  drop  final  prices  from  its 
city  edition  but  run  them  in  the 
sports  final. 

In  Chicago,  the  round-the-clock 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  will  be 
forced  to  omit  closing  stock  tables 
from  its  last  afternoon  edition, 
out  at  2:30.  But  the  tables  will 
run  in  the  first  “morning”  edition, 
on  the  streets  at  4:35  p.m. 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  will 
get  by  without  any  changes  be¬ 
cause  its  early  edition  goes  out  at 
5  p.  m. 

Overtime  Forecast 

Some  Ohio  papers  made  a  point 
that  costs  would  jump  because 
mechanical  departments  now  quit 
at  about  4  p.  m.  Late  tables  would 
run  into  overtime  wages. 

A  solution  suggested  by  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  News  may  lead  to 
printing  3  p.  m.  prices,  omitting 
final  prices  at  3:30,  from  its  last 
edition. 

The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star 
said,  “The  later  we  get  out  on  the 
street  the  more  readers  we’ll  miss.” 
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The  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  ie- 
dared,  “We’re  able  to  make  a  3:30 
closing  on  the  Curb  and  Midwest 
exchanges.  But  the  New  Yort 
Stock  Exchange  quotation  list  b 
too  big.” 

Fitting  the  big  list  into  the  final 
edition  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  may  crowd  the  lists 
of  lesser  markets,  such  as  the 
Curb  and  the  Midwest  exchanges 
A  similar  plan  was  reported 
being  considered  by  the  Chicago 
(111.)  News.  Its  3:30  edition  may 
carry  the  closing  list  of  the  Big 
Board  but  leave  out  final  prices 
ih  bonds  and  Curb  stocks.  Instead, 
the  edition  may  run  “late”  bonds 
and  Curb  stocks. 

Quit  Squeezing! 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicit 
has  another  problem.  Houston 
does  business  on  standard  time,  t 
This  puts  the  Chronicle  in  an  easy 
spot  while  New  York  markets 
operate  on  Eastern  Daylight  Sav¬ 
ing  Time.  But  when  New  York 
goes  to  standard  time,  Houston 
gets  an  extra  hour  squeeze.  Thb 
will  be  boosted  another  half  hour 
when  the  Big  Board  closes  30  min¬ 
utes  later  than  at  present. 

The  Chronicle’s  two-star  final 
run  will  have  to  hit  the  streets 
without  final  stocks  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  it  was  expected. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  eary  edi-  > 
tions  will  drop  final  market  prices.  | 
The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  f 
won’t  get  the  quotes  into  its  big  j 
“home”  edition,  which  makes  up  | 
half  the  paper’s  circulation.  The 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  i  ' 
Express  also  will  omit  final  tabks 
from  the  home  edition. 

Significantly,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  received  no  out¬ 
raged  comment  from  any  newv 
paper  after  the  decision  was  madt 
to  extend  hours.  Exchange  meiu- 
bers  felt  that  the  half-hour  extn 
each  weekday  would  increase  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  same  time,  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  two-hour  trading  on 
Saturday,  it  was  believed,  would 
ease  employe  problems. 

Mr.  Hendershot  of  the  W-T4S 
shook  his  head  editorially.  Ht 
said,  “Early  indications  are  that 
the  extended  trading  time  will  not 
produce  the  added  business  mem¬ 
bers  are  hoping  for.  In  fact,  then 
is  reason  to  suspect  there  may  be 
a  net  loss.” 


Scripps-Loeb 

Reno,  Nev,  —  Nackey  Scrip?  , 
Gallowhur,  granddaughter  of  t  s 
W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the  ^ 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  gr<W  i 
and  William  Loeb,  president-?^ 
lisher  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader  and  Sunday  Ne**  ' 

St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger  and 
Burlington  (Vt.)  News,  were  mar¬ 
ried  here  July  15.  Attendants  w® 
Margaret  Ellen  Scripps,  sister  oi 
the  bride,  and  William  Montagft  j 
general  manager  of  the  Mancbe*-  i 
ter  newspapers. 

£ 
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THIS  FIGURE'S  NICE 

4S6,ai0,090 

. . .  BECAUSE  IT  MEANS  BUSINESS  -  FOR  YOU 

Below  is  listed  the  annual  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  of  the  seven  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers  since  World 
War  II.  Surely,  nothing  we  could 
say  so  forcefully  substantiates  the 
belief  in  effective  coverage  of  these 
“dollar  full”  markets  as  this  lineage 
entrusted  by  our  advertisers. 


1946  _  56,266,616 

194? - 64,625,728 

1948  _  77,423,738 

1949  _  81,699,520 

1950  _  86,023,798 

1951  _ 89,170,690 


6  YEAR  TOTAL  456,210,090 

May  we  send  you  facts  and  figures 
on  one  or  all  of  these  rich  markets’ 

Your  inquiry  can  be  directed  to 
us  or  to  the  representatives  as 
indicated. 

iBrush-Moore  Xewspai^rs; 

CANTON.  OHIO  » 

R*pr»Mnt*d  by  Story,  Brooks  and  Finloy  t 

ntE  CANTON  REPOSITORY,  Canton,  Ohio  •  STEUBENVIllE  HERALD  STAR,  Stoubonvill*:  Ohio  •  THE  SALISBURY  TIMES,  Salisbury,  tM,  ■ 

R*pfss*nt«J  by  John  W.  Cullun  Co,  Clsvelond,  Ohio  , 

'  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES,  Portsmouth,  Ohio  •  THE  SALEM  NEWS,  Solom,  Ohio  •  THE  MARION  STAR,  Morion,  Ohio. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW.  East  Livwpool,  Ohio  .  s 

7  TRUSTED  SERVANTS 

Canton,  Ohio  East  Livarpool,  Ohio  Steubenville,  Ohio  Portsmouth,  Ohio  Salem,  Ohio  Marion,  Ohio  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Automotive  Sales 

$185,302.00* 

31%  ofN.C.  Total 

Practically  One-Third  of  tiM 
1951  Automotive  business  in 
North  Carolina  was  done  in  the 
prosperous  33  County  “Golden 
Belt  of  the  South.” 

•(SM  S/10/S2) 

You  can  do  a  real  selling  job 
in  this  active,  growing  area 
with  The  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  ...  the  ONLY  Morn¬ 
ing -and- Siinday  Newspaper 
published  in  the  “Golden  Belt 
of  the  South.” 

114,741  Morning 
120,613  Sunday 

(PiJilidier’s  Statement  to  ABC, 
J/31/S2) 


News  and  Observer] 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
Nor+h  Corolina 


Rep:  The  Branham  Company 


Everything  in^ 
BaltimoreTevolves 


around 


SUN 


Austr  ai$a 

*  The  only  journal  giving  riia 
nswt  of  advartison.  advartit- 
Ing  aganH.  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  eommareial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Now  2[aaland. 
If  you  ara  planning  salat 
campaigns  or  arc  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritoriat  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IB  Honlitos  Street 
Sydeey,  Aestrella 
PuhUiM  Mceshlr. 

Obo  Tea*  Suboeripttoa  S«JU 


Weekly  Owner  Offers 
Want  Ad  Selling  Tips 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

Getting  and  keeping  Classified  r 
Advertising  is  a  matter  that  is  ‘ 
occupying  much  time  and  attention  s 
from  publishers  of  small  dailies  c 
and  weekly  newspapers  these  days.  i 
These  publishers  have  begun  to  p 
realize  not  only  the  revenue  possi¬ 
bilities  of  want  ads  but  the  mag¬ 
netic  attraction  they  have  for  s 
readers.  They  have  found  too  c 
that  application  of  some  of  the  j 
big  paper  methods  plus  a  certain  s 
extra  ingenuity  are  needed  to  win  } 
linage.  j 

How  the  St.  James  (Minn.)  j 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Courier  two  r 
weeklies  have  been  successful  in 
building  classified  volume  was  out-  \ 
lined  at  the  recent  ANCAM  Con-  fc 
vention  by  publisher  J.  H.  Curtis  i 
who,  in  addition  to  editing  and  $ 
publishing  his  newspapers,  is  both  a 
display  and  classified  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Curtis  believes  that  4 
want  ads  offer  a  challenge  in  the  v 
application  of  public  relations.  r 
Makes  Friends  F 


“If  a  newspaper  through  a  lost 
ad  finds  a  dog  for  a  small  boy  he 
will  be  a  friend  of  the  paper  for 
life.  If  a  classified  ad  finds  a 
woman  to  help  out  a  harassed 
mother  who  has  some  sick  children 
at  home  she  will  be  friendly  to  the 
newspaper.  When  a  classified  ad 
sells  a  piece  of  farm  machinery 
or  a  used  car  for  an  individual  or 
dealer  he  will  have  a  favorable 
impression  of  the  newspaper. 

“A  classified  salesman  creates 
good  will  and  makes  good  public 
relations  for  his  newspaper  when 
he  takes  the  time  to  assist  a  per¬ 
son  to  properly  write  his  classified 
ad,  whether  it  be  to  sell  a  car, 
a  house,  or  a  boat.  Keep  out 
abbreviations  and  use  enough 
words  to  sell  the  article.  After  all, 
it  is  sales  that  are  desired  and  if 
a  sale  results,  a  few  cents  extra 
cost  is  soon  forgotten.  If  no  sale, 
no  matter  what  the  ad  cost,  it 
was  expensive. 

“I  have  been  doing  business  in 
my  home  community  for  30  years. 
Long  ago  I  discarded  the  term 
advertising  ‘salesman’  or  ‘so¬ 
licitor’  for  ‘Advertising  Coun¬ 
selor’  for  the  businessmen  of  my 
community.  I  am  at  their  service 
to  assist  them  with  the  advertising 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  a 
lawyer  assists  them  with  their  le¬ 
gal  matters.  1  feel  that  I  am  an 
invited  guest  in  the  stores  and 
business  houses  of  my  community 
to  counsel  the  merchant  as  to  how 
best  to  sell  an  article,  to  move  a 
stock  of  merchandise  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  healthy  growth  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  This  gives  the  advertising 


man  on  the  newspaper  a  so-called 
‘  expert”  position  and  he  is  out  to 
sell  results,  not  advertising  inches 
or  white  space.  A  newspaper  can 
profit  only  after  a  merchant  has 
profited  first. 

Contacts  Needed 


“Classified  advertising  may  be 
sold  in  the  small  town  weekly  and 
daily  field  if  enough  contacts  are 
made  and  if  the  salesman  has 
something  definite  to  sell.  He  is 
hopelessly  lost  unless  he  has  a 
good  classified  ad  service,  which 
he  has  tailor-made  to  suit  the 
needs  of  his  customers. 

“We  increased  our  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  ‘ad  count’  and  income 
by  about  10  per  cent  in  1951  over 
1950,  while  display  was  off  about 
six  per  cent  and  national  was  off 
about  30  per  cent. 

“I  come  from  a  small  town  of 
4,000  people  and  publish  two 
weekly  newspapers  for  our  com¬ 
munity  and  one  twice  a  month 
paper  for  a  neighboring  commun¬ 
ity  of  360  people.  From  a  de¬ 
partment  of  about  2  or  3  col¬ 
umns,  very  poorly  done,  we  have 
grown  to  an  average  of  a  full 
8  col.,  22-inch  page  of  classified, 
and  our  income  is  up  from  $3,500 
a  year  to  more  than  $10,000  a 
year  from  classified  alone. 

“We  endeavor  to  always  have 
something  to  sell  to  our  display 
classified  accounts.  We  take  a 
portion  of  the  Howard  Parish 
Classified  Service,  and  get  a  small 
service  of  prepared  ads  to  sell 
from  Ken’s  Classified  ad  service 
and  “Classified  for  Country  News¬ 
papers”  from  Elder  &  Shannon  at 
Washington,  Iowa.  We  make  up 
campaigns  in  the  language  of  the 
merchants  of  our  community  and 
go  out  and  sell  by  a  campaign 
at  a  time. 

“Even  in  a  small  weekly  field 
the  same  principles  apply  that 
have  built  classified  for  the  great 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  as 
profitable  a  portion  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  income  can  be  built  in  a 
small  city.  In  our  town  of  4,000 
people  we  produce  a  page  of  clas¬ 
sified  per  issue.” 

Brand  Names  Booster 

Mr.  Curtis  is  enthusiastic  about 
Brand  Names  Week.  He  says: 

“The  greatest  producer  of  extra 
linage  for  me  has  been  National 
Brand  Week.  We  double  our  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  that  week.  Here 
is  an  ordinary  page.  We  had  a 
double  page  spread  of  classified 
during  National  Brand  Week. 
Some  of  the  new  accounts  stick 
as  regulars.  We  go  right  up  and 
down  Main  Street  and  sell  display 
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to  every  business  firm  which  hai- 
died  national  brand  merchandise 
and  that  covers  about  all  of 
them.  We  ordinarily  carry  40  to 
50  display  classifieds  per  issue,  bn 
this  goes  up  to  65  or  70  durinj 
National  Brand  Week.  Ob 
count  goes  up  on  other  ads  too. 

“I  have  proof  that  classified  is 
interesting  to  our  readers  and  tk 
the  classified  ad  page  is  the  most 
appealing  page  in  our  newspapea 
We  have  had  a  Readex  reader  in¬ 
terest  survey  made  of  our  Couikt 
published  on  Monday  aftemooi 
and  of  our  Plaindealer  published 
each  Wednesday  afternoon. 

High  Readership 

“The  Readex  reader  interest 
survey  showed  that  the  classified 
advertising  back  page  of  the 
Courier  was  read  by  74  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  79  per  cent  of  the 
women.  The  No.  1  Announw- 
ment  classification  was  read  b; 
45  per  cent  of  the  men  and  79 
per  cent  of  the  women.  Employ¬ 
ment  classification  was  read  by  74 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  73  per 
cent  of  the  women. 

“The  Readex  survey  showed 
that  the  ‘Plain  Dealer  classified 
ad  page  had  even  a  higher  reader 
interest,  82  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  86  per  cent  of  the  women. 
No  front  page  story  had  as  high 
a  readership  as  the  classified  ad 
pages  of  our  newspapers. 

Family  Readership 

“These  figures  may  seem  high 
to  large  city  newspaper  men,  but 
out  in  the  country  towns  every 
member  of  the  family  reads  the 
home  town  paper.  They  start  at  1 
the  front  and  read  everything,  or  | 
they  look  over  the  front  page 
headlines  and  then  turn  the  paper 
over,  read  the  classified  ad  page  ! 
and  then  back  up  through  the  j 
paper,  going  over  every  page.” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Curtis  utters 
a  few  words  of  classified  wisdonn 
that  we  all  might  take  to  heart: 

“Let  us  go  out  with  something 
definite  to  sell  and  sell  it  with  a 
smile  and  build  business  and  good 
will  for  our  newspapers.” 

■ 

Rise  Stevens  Named 
As  Festival  Star 

Chicago — Rise  Stevens,  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  mezzo-soprano,  will 
sing  as  guest  star  of  the  23rd 
annual  Chicagoland  Music  Festi¬ 
val,  Philip  Maxwell,  Festival  di¬ 
rector,  has  announced. 

The  Festival  concert,  sponsored 
by  Chicago  Tribune  Charities, 
Inc.,  will  be  held  in  Soldiers’  field 
or  Saturday  night,  Aug.  23. 

Miss  Stevens’  songs  will  be  a 
part  of  the  hour  portion  of  the 
program  to  be  broadcast  by  radio 
station  WGN  and  MBS.  Also 
featured  in  the  radio  portion  of 
the  program  will  be  Will  Rossitor, 
85-year-old  Chicago  composer  and 
music  publisher,  who  will  sing  his 
song,  “I’d  Love  to  Live  in  ^ve- 
land”;  and  Louis  Sudler,  Chica^ 
baritone,  singing  Valentine’s  Aria 
from  “Faust”  by  Gounod. 
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15  hours  out  of  every  24 


Detroit  reads  The  Free  Press 


From  8  PM  today  until  11  AM 


tomorrow.  24  hours— 15  belong 


to  The  Free  Press. 


No  wonder  so  many  ad¬ 


vertisers  say:  ^^Yes,  we 
get  bettor  resuits  from  our 


Free  Press  advertising/^ 


No  Substitute 


John  S.  Knight 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 


the  tUat 
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Frank  Sinatra 
Apologizes 
To  the  Press 

In  an  exclusive  by-line  story  in 
the  July  20th  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  Frank  Sinatra  apolo¬ 
gizes  to  the  press.  The  Voice 
writes,  “I  must  admit,  now  that 
I’m  married  and  the  tensions  of 
the  past  two  years  are  all  gone, 
that  most  of  my  troubles  with  the 
press  were  my  own  fault. 

“The  press  generally  has  been 
wonderful  to  me,  and  I  know  that 
without  their  help  I  never  could 
have  become  famous  or  earned 
more  money  than  I  ever  believed 
existed  when  I  was  a  slum  kid  in 
Hoboken.  I’ll  always  be  grateful 
to  the  press.” 

Citing  his  various  run-ins  with 
the  press,  Sinatra  claims  his  real 
difficulty  began  when  he  persisted 
in  taking  Ava  Gardner  to  public 
restaurants  and  clubs.  “I  knew 
the  reporters  and  photographers 
had  a  job  to  do,”  he  writes,  “and 
I  refused  to  cooperate.  My  only 
excuse  for  being  abrupt  and  curt 
to  the  press  at  that  time  is  that  1 


was  nervous  and  distraught  from 
the  events  of  the  past  year.” 

Sinatra  relates  that  at  Houston 
when  a  photographer  asked  to 
take  a  picture  he  refused  very 
graciously,  and  the  photographer 
left.  Next  day,  however,  the  story 
broke  that  he  had  refused  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  threatened  to  punch  the 
photographer  in  the  nose.  This 
was  untrue,  according  to  Sinatra. 

Another  incident  given  wide 
circulation  was  Sinatra’s  claim 
that  the  press  never  did  anything 
for  him.  The  Voice  writes,  “As 
we  were  leaving  (Mexico)  an 
American  reporter  stopped  me  and 
said,  ‘My  editor  demands  I  get  an 
interview,’  and  I  told  him  that  his 
editor  would  have  to  wait.”  When 
the  reporter  yelled  that  he  had 
helped  Sinatra  when  he  had  first 
started  at  the  Paramount,  Sinatra, 
realizing  the  reporter  couldn’t 
have  been  over  14  at  the  time  he 
was  singing  at  the  Paramount,  re¬ 
torted,  “Listen,  son,  you  did  noth¬ 
ing  for  me.” 

Sinatra  admits  he  threatened  to 
hit  a  camerman  when  the  latter 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
picture  arrangement  at  the  Sinatra 
wedding. 


New  Homes  and  NEWS  Readers 


In  Buffalo  and  its  five  adjacent  suburbs  19,062  new  family  unit 
dwellings  have  been  built  since  1947.  Of  these,  14,521  or  76% 
are  one-family  homes,  owned  by  their  occupants  and  valued  at 
over  110  million  dollars. 

In  the  A.  B.  C.  City  Zone  of  Buffalo,  with  222,350  families,  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  circulation  is  204,068  92%  Coverage. 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS 
AND  YOU  SELL 

THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

•  Editor  ond  Publisher  Notiortol  Represenfotivet 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Ray  Erwin's 
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Police  Beat 

Memphis  subscriber  to  the  Dayton  Daily  News  used  pictures  in 
his  paper  to  aid  in  capture  of  five  Dayton  jail  breakers. 

After  the  capture,  the  subscriber,  a  former  Daytonian,  complained 
that  the  police  never  returned  his  newspaper.  The  Ohio  daily  placed 
a  copy  of  his  lost  issue  on  the  next  plane  headed  South. 

Bryan  Haislip  and  Rudy  Faircloth,  AP  reporter  and  photographer, 
Ralegh,  were  on  hand  in  quick  time  after  a  bank  robbery  at  Angier] 
N.  C.  They  were  on  another  assignment  a  few  miles  away  who 
^ey  heard  a  radio  report  of  the  robbery.  Testimony  by  Charles 
Craven,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  reporter,  cleared  two  policemen 
of  using  too  much  force  in  making  an  arrest  in  another  case. 

Rewriteman  Frederick  J.  (Fritz)  Kreller,  a  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
police  beat  veteran,  turned  cop  on  his  way  home  from  work  and  ran 
a  shoplifter  into  the  arms  of  the  police. 

"^e  police  admitted  that  a  composite  sketch  in  the  New  York 
Daily^  News,  drawn  by  Steven  R.  Kidd,  staff  artist,  from  witnesses’ 
descriptions,  played  a  major  role  in  the  arrest  in  Boston  of  the 
confessed  killer  of  a  girl  in  a  Columbia  University  building. 

j  The  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  publishes  names  of  motorists  arrested, 
j  The  list  recently  included  the  name  of  Paul  G.  Gilmore,  Sun  editor, 

1  arrested  for  speeding  to  a  speaking  engagement,  his  mind  on  his 
speech  rather  than  his  eye  on  the  speedometer.  The  next  day  he 
I  wrote  an  editorial  entitled  “There  Are  No  Exceptions,”  in  which  he 
I  stated  he  deserved  no  special  consideration. 

j  “The  reaction  from  the  public,”  reports  Quinton  E.  Bcauge, 
executive  editor,  “has  been  excellent  and  needless  to  say  it  t^l 
I  prove  a  powerful  answer  when  violators  of  laws  request  their  nam« 
be  eliminated  from  the  newspaper  lists.” 

A  rash  of  prison  riot  stories  has  hit  news  pages  of  late. 

A1  Ostrow,  who  recently  went  to  the  Cleveland  Press  from  the  San 
Francisco  News,  after  having  worked  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  other  papers,  tells  this  story  behind  the 
story  of  a  prison  riot. 

“Several  years  ago  a  few  convicts  seized  control  of  an  Alcatrai 
Prison  cellblock,  and  held  out  for  almost  three  days  in  a  bloody 
reign  of  terror. 

“When  order  was  restored.  Warden  James  Johnston  called  a  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  press  conference  to  make  public  details  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion. 

“As  a  staffer  for  the  San  Francisco  News,  an  evening  paper  with 
no  Sunday  edition,  I  went  along  chiefly  for  the  ride,  assuming  that 
the  Sunday  and  Monday  morning  papers  would  clean  up  the  story. 

“Since  I  had  no  deadlines  to  make,  I  worked  with  Ron  Wagoner 
of  United  Press,  sister  Scripps-Howard  organization,  to  flash  consid¬ 
erable  detail  on  the  wire  midway  in  the  conference.  The  session  wa 
interrupted  when  another  reporter  received  a  ’phone  call  from  his 
office,  asking  how  come  the  U  P.  was  moving  a  bulletin  and  they 
hadn’t  heard  from  him. 

The  warden  then  ruled  that  no  one  would  telephone  from  the 
island  prison.  The  conference  continued  for  sometime.  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  men  missed  their  main  editions.  But  one  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paper  published  the  U.P.  report  with  a  precede  stating  they  worid 
carry  the  story  of  their  own  ‘Pulitzer  Prize-winning’  reporter  ‘as 
soon  as  we  hear  from  him.’ 

“Then,  I  transcribed  my  notes  exactly  as  Warden  Johnston  had 
spoken.  He  approved  the  version. 

“Monday  afternoon,  when  the  story  normally  would  have  been 
dead,  the  News  banner-lined  the  ‘WARDEN’S  OWN  STORYf  It 
was  the  most  complete,  accurate  report  San  Francisco  had  received 
of  the  bloody  prison  riot.  Street  sales  almost  doubled. 

“I  received  two  bonuses — one  from  the  News,  the  other  from  tht 
United  Press.  Groups  of  people  all  over  town  discussed  the  ‘Wardens 
Own  Story.” 
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Now,  Paper  is  Primary 
In  Dozens  of  New  Uses... 
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Since  the  Chinese  first  developed  paper  in  600  B.  C.,  water  has  been  its  worst  enemy  . . . 
paper  products  have  always  disintegrated  when  wet.  Today  chemistry  has  changed  all  that.  Resins 
developed  specifically  for  weather-proofing  military  maps  in  World  War  II  now  lend 
remarkable  wet  strength  to  such  diversified  paper  products  as  hand  towels,  dish  cloths,  and 

butcher  wraps.  RCI  research  has  similarly  benefited  other  industries.  With  its  world-wide  facilities 
Reichhold  serves  many  fields  from  paint  to  plywood,  developing  new  products,  new 
opportunities  for  the  manufacturer  . . .  through  creative  chemistry. 

REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS.  IHC.  £(^1) 

630  FLEth  Avenue,  New  Yoik  20,  N.  Y. 
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advertisers 

of  the  100  national  advertisers  with  the  largest  expenditures  in  newspapers 
in  1951  ...  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

largest  market 

...  95  advertised  in  New  York  newspapers 

medium 

...  90  advertised  in  The  News 

expenditure 

...  66  spent  more  in  The  News  than  in  any  other  New  York  newspaper- 
including  12  of  the  first  1+,  and  36  of  the  first  50 

response 

The  largest  medium  in  the  largest  market  gives  largest  response  for  America’s 
largest  advertisers— does  an  equally  efficient  selling  job  for  advertisers 
of  any  size,  at  one  of  the 

smallest  costs 

...  in  the  United  Statesl 


THE  a  NEWS 

New  York* s  Picture  Newspaper 
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NOT  SO  BAD 

THE  results  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  cross- 
section  study  of  circulations  which  re¬ 
vealed  a  1%  decline  in  the  March  31,  1952, 
figures  from  the  March  31,  1951,  totals 
(E&P,  July  19,  page  7)  is  not  as  bad  as 
it  looks. 

The  study  showed  circulations  of  141 
morning  papers  down  .85%;  198  evening 
papers  down  1.31%;  (399  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers  down  1.09%);  and  183  Sundays 
down  1%. 

An  analysis  of  the  newspaper  figures  in  the 
178  cities  covered  in  the  study  indicates  a 
healthier  picture  than  might  appear  in  the 
bare  figures. 

In  142  of  the  178  cities  at  least  one  news¬ 
paper  in  the  morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
field  showed  increases  in  circulation  figures. 

In  a  few  of  these  cities,  there  were  gains  in 
all  three  fields.  In  other  words,  80%  of  the 
cities  surveyed  had  newspapers  showing  in¬ 
creases  in  one  or  more  category. 

In  the  morning  field,  71  out  of  141  news¬ 
papers  had  increases — 50%  of  the  total. 

In  the  evening  field,  97  out  of  198  news¬ 
papers  showed  gains — 50%  of  the  total. 

In  the  Sunday  field,  133  out  of  183  news¬ 
papers  surveyed  showed  gains.  This  was 
72%  of  those  checked. 

The  results  of  the  cross-section  study  show 
a  decline  in  the  totals,  but  by  no  means  does 
this  indicate  that  all  newspapers  have  suffered 
losses  in  that  yearly  period.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  newspapers  (50%  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  papers,  to  be  exact,  and 
72%  of  the  Sunday  papers)  have  gains. 

That’s  not  a  bad  record  considering  the 
increased  competition  of  other  media  and 
that  most  newspapers  increased  their  price 
’  to  the  subscriber  during  that  time. 

GUILD  ACTION 

ACTION  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
convention  in  Portland,  Oregon,  whereby 
members,  officers  and  locals  can  be  disci¬ 
plined  by  the  national  organization,  charters 
can  be  revoked  and  outside  administrators 
named  to  take  over  the  local  organization, 
may  well  mark  the  end  of  what  little  local 
autonomy  guildsmen  once  enjoyed.  Members 
no  longer  have  any  local  initiative  or  local 
identity — they  are  property  of  the  national 
organization  to  do  its  bidding  or  suffer  the 
consequences. 

Assurances  by  Ralph  Novak,  executive 
vicepresident,  that  “we  have  no  intention 
whatsoever  of  using  this  indiscriminately,” 
and  by  Joseph  Collis,  a  vicepresident,  that 
“we  have  no  idea  of  usurping  power,”  are 
soothing  and  nice  to  hear.  They  make  it 
more  palatable  to  the  members. 

Novak,  Collis  and  Harry  Martin,  guild 
president,  have  not  always  been  in  power 
in  the  guild — nor  will  they  always  be  in  the 
future.  We  can  remember  the  day,  and  not 
so  long  ago,  when  a  real  struggle  was  waged 
in  the  guild  to  wrest  control  from  “danger¬ 
ous  elements.”  The  trio  mentioned  above 
are  honest,  well-intentioned  men  and  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  mean  what  they  say.  But  they  can 
be  ousted  from  office  by  the  same,  or  another 
set,  of  “dangerous  elements”  who  not  only 
do  not  have  their  fine  appreciation  of  the 
power  vested  in  them  by  this  convention  ac¬ 
tion,  but  rather  do  they  covet  it  for  their 
own  ends. 

Guild  members  will  be  wise  if  thew  '■'•con¬ 
sider  this  dangerous  step. 
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For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  round, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle? — 
Corinthians,  XIV;  8. 


DISCRIMINATION 

NOW  that  President  Truman  has  signed  the 
McFarland  Bill  in  its  amended  form,  re¬ 
writing  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  we  ought  to  take  another  look  at  two 
provisions  which  were  knocked  out  of  the 
bill  by  Senate  and  House  conferees. 

The  committee  eliminated  a  provision 
which  would  have  directed  FCC  not  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  applicants  for  radio  or  TV 
licenses  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  were 
connected  with  newspapers.  The  explanation 
was:  present  policy  of  the  FCC  is  not  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  newspaper  applicants  and 
the  provision  is  unnecessary. 

We  wonder!  Last  week  FCC  authorized 
18  new  commercial  TV  stations — these  were 
the  first  since  the  “freeze”  was  lifted  in  April. 
Only  one  of  these  18  was  a  newspaper-owned 
station.  Of  TV  stations  presently  in  opera¬ 
tion  about  one-third  are  newspaper-owned 
and  operated.  There  have  been  no  com¬ 
plaints  about  their  operation — in  fact,  some 
of  the  newspaper-owned  TV  stations  far  out¬ 
shine  the  others  in  their  programming  and 
public  service.  One  would  think  that  an  im¬ 
partial  FCC,  therefore,  would  strike  a  better 
balance  for  newspapers  in  awarding  new  li¬ 
censes  than  the  5%  ratio — especially  when 
applications  from  newspapers  amount  to 
about  35%  of  the  total  on  hand. 

The  second  provision  axed  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill  would  have  exempted  radio  stations 
from  libel  actions  based  upon  speeches  by 
political  candidates  which,  under  FCC  law, 
they  cannot  censor.  The  dilemma  faced  by 
radio  is  that  they  must  give  equal  time  on 
the  air  to  opposing  candidates,  they  cannot 
edit  or  censor  the  speeches  and  yet  they  are 
held  accountable  for  libel  under  state  laws. 

We  think  that  an  anti-discrimination  clause 
for  newspapers  is  sorely  needed.  We  also 
think  radio  stations  ought  to  be  taken  “off 
the  hook,”  not  by  exempting  them  from  libel 
but  by  making  them  responsible  for  what 
goes  on  the  air  and  in  so  doing  eliminate  the 
silly  restriction  which  prevents  them  from 
editing  the  “copy”  which  they  “publish.” 
The  proposal  to  exempt  them  from  libel 
would  have  created  discrimination  of  another 
kind.  Radio  could  then  carry  with  impunity 
libelous  material  uttered  by  political  candi¬ 
dates  which  newspapers  could  not  publish. 

Congress  ought  to  reconsider  its  FCC 
amendments  and  eliminate  discrimination  of 
all  types:  and  the  situation  in  which  multiple 
newspaper  applications  are  acknowledged  in 
the  ratio  of  only  1  to  18;  end  the  unjust  situ¬ 
ation  facing  radio  by  making  political  candi¬ 
dates  as  accountable  for  their  remarks  over 
the  air  as  other  citizens  and  granting  radio 
the  right  to  control  what  is  said. 


COMBINATION  RATE 

A  LETTER  from  a  reader  last  week  took 

issue  with  our  editorial  of  July  5  which 
stated  that  the  federal  court  anti-trust  decree 
against  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  was 
a  “vicious  decree”  and  that  “government  con¬ 
trol  is  reaching  further  and  further  into  the 
newspaper  business.”  The  reader  contended 
that  combination  rates  are  “detrimental  to  a 
continuing  free  press.”  He  wrote:  “It  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  chain  and 
combined  newspapers  are  going  to  have  more 
to  do  with  destroying  a  free  press  than  any 
governmental  edicts  against  those  newspapen 
coercing  advertisers  to  use  a  medium  they 
don’t  want  and  can’t  afford.” 

We  are  glad  to  give  space  to  the  point  of 
view  of  what  our  reader  calls  a  “vigorous 
minority.”  But  we  would  like  to  add  a  few 
more  comments  of  our  own. 

The  combination  rate  has  been  used  for 
many  decades.  In  fact,  the  New  Orleans 
Item  employed  the  combination  rate  for  11 
years  before  the  Times-Picayune  adopted  it 
But  no  one  accused  the  Item  of  attempting 
to  be  monopolistic. 

The  present  state  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness-one  newspaper  towns,  two-paper  mon¬ 
opolies,  large  groups — is  due  solely  to  in¬ 
exorable  economic  conditions  and  not  to  any 
predatory  voraciousness  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  There  are  about  180  cities  where 
combination  rates  are  in  effect.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  are  in  cities  where  there  is  no 
competition — the  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  being  under  one  ownership. 

We  will  wager  that  a  direct  result  of  the 
elimination  of  unit  rates  by  court  decree 
will  be  the  suspension  of  many  “weak  sisters” 
in  these  combinations  which  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  mainly  as  a  public  service  in  cities 
that  cannot  support  two  strong  competitive 
papers.  We  don’t  believe  this  is  exactly 
fostering  the  development  of  a  free  press. 
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SHRINKAGE 

IF  THERE  are  any  newspaper  publishers,  ad 
men  or  mechanical  chiefs  who  still  are 
not  aware  of  the  growing  resentment  among 
advertising  agencies  over  excessive  mat 
shrinkage  and  its  effect  on  reproduction,  they 
should  read  these  words  of  an  agency  man: 

“From  the  standpoint  of  the  newspapers 
I  think  this  unannounced  shrinkage  policy  is 
crass  stupidity.  They  spend  tremendously  on 
their  editorial  staffs  to  build  a  reputation  for 
crusading  for  the  right — they  like  to  be 
known  as  the  community  champions  for 
honest  government,  stoppers  of  crime  waves, 
workers  for  city  welfare.  Yet  their  short¬ 
sighted  and  completely  unnecessary  page 
shrinkage  policy  lays  them  open  to  accusa¬ 
tions  of  thievery,  conspiracy,  and  just  plain 
dishonesty.” 

This  is  a  little  strong  and  perhaps  un¬ 
warranted — but  it  reflects  well  the  feeling  of 
agency  men. 

As  we  have  said  before,  there  are  many 
newspaper  mechanical  men  who  contend  that 
high  shrinkage  can  be  obtained  without  dam¬ 
age  to  reproduction.  That  may  be  true.  But 
there  are  just  as  many  agency  men,  spending  ; 
the  advertising  dollars,  who  don’t  believe  it-  I 
If  the  present  AN  PA  committee  studying  j 
the  problem  of  narrower  column  widths  i* 
not  going  to  get  into  the  shrinkage  problem.  , 
then  there  should  be  another  group  similarly 
constituted,  but  with  agency  men  participat¬ 
ing,  assigned  to  the  question. 
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Norman  R.  Hamilton,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Va.)  Star,  has  been  named 
a  member  of  the  board  of  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Virginia  State  Ports 
Authority. 

^  * 

Ralph  Stul- 
LER,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the 
Coquille  (Ore.) 

Valley  Sentinel, 
has  been  named 
visiting  lecturer 
in  journalism  for 
the  coming  year 
at  the  University 
of  Oregon  school 
of  journalism.  He 
will  lecture  on 
community  jour¬ 
nalism. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Brewster,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Huntington  (W,  Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch,  has  been  cited  by 
the  West  Virginia  Future  Farmers 
of  America  for  his  voluntary  work 
in  support  of  the  FFA  and  the 
advance  of  agriculture  in  West 
Virginia. 

*  *  * 

Milton  Ronsheim,  editor  of 
the  Cadiz  (Ohio)  Republican,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Ohio  Con¬ 
servation  Commission. 

•  *  * 

Austin  V.  Wood,  editor  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer 
and  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Ogden  newspaper 
group  in  West  Virginia,  has  been 
designated  as  temporary  chairman 
to  deliver  the  keynote  address  at 
the  Republican  State  Convention 
in  Huntington  July  26. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Beck,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Oceanside  (Calif.) 
Daily  Blade-Tribune,  has  been 
awarded  a  trophy  by  the  Ocean- 
side  lodge  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  for  outstanding  journal¬ 
ism. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  has 
been  pven  a  special  citation  by  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  As¬ 
sociation  for  “distinguished  service 
to  the  nation.” 

*  *  * 

.  WnxiAM  J.  McDonald,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Breeder- 
Stockman  and  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Loudon  Times-Mirror,  Leesburg, 
Virginia. 

*  *  * 

J.  Martin  Orndorff,  a  veteran 
^  28  years’  service  with  Roanoke, 
Va.,  newspapers,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  of  the 
^itorial  page  of  the  Roanoke 
Times. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Dale  J.  Wiensch,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chippewas  (Wis.) 
Herald-Telegram,  has  returned  to 
his  position  with  the  paper  after 
a  four  months’  leave  of  absence  to 
attend  the  Associate  Company  In¬ 
fantry  Officers’  Course  at  Fort 
Penning,  Georgia. 

*  «  * 

Harold  C.  Berg,  director  of 
production  for  the  News-Journal 
Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Wilmington 
Advertising  Club  at  the  annual 
meeting  July  18. 

*  *  * 

Dorothy  Starbuck,  who  has 
worked  in  classified  departments  of 
Los  Angeles,  Hollywood  and  Bur¬ 
bank  papers,  has  joined  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press.  Eunice  Ann 
Smith,  who  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  by  Texas  newspapers,  also 
has  joined  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

J.  Warren  McClure,  formerly 
advertising  manager  and  business 
manager  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N. 


Cayo  McClure 

D.)  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  succeeding  Arthur  J. 
Cayo,  who  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  A.  Farley,  general 
manager  of  the  Danville  (Va.) 
Register  and  Danville  Bee,  has 
been  tapped  as  the  next  chairman 
of  the  Fifth  District  Democratic 
Committee. 

«  *  « 

Lester  S.  Wright,  auditor  for 
the  Gazette  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids 
Iowa  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  chapter  of  the 
National  Associations  of  Cost  Ac¬ 
countants. 

«  «  * 

Delbert  W.  Kline,  head  of  the 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times  accounting  and  credit  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  chairman  of  California 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

•  *  ♦ 

J.  C.  Murry,  a  member  of  the 

retail  advertising  staff  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  George  Rig¬ 
gers,  Jr.,  retail  advertising  mana¬ 
ger. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Gressman,  assistant 
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business  manager  of  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Daily  Gazette,  has  been 
appointed  general  chairman  of  the 
1952  Janesville  Community  Chest 
campaign. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Raymond  Johnson  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Southern  Baseball 
Writers  Association. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Hall  has  been 
appointed  news  librarian  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Helen  Walsh. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Boni,  formerly  of  the  Se¬ 
attle  (Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer 
sports  staff,  has  joined  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  as 
sports  editor. 

*  « 

William  Ahern  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier, 
morning  daily. 

*  «  « 

Andrew  F.  Lamb,  Jr.,  a  former 
athlete  who  has  been  writing  a 
column  called  “As  We  See  It”  for 
the  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  newspaper. 

•  *  * 

Leonard  Fohn  has  resigned 
from  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Evening 
News. 

*  *  * 

James  Coontz  has  left  the 
sports  desk  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Express  to  take  a  similar 
position  with  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union. 

«  *  4> 

John  Raymond  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Daily  Times  as  sports  editor.  He  is 
a  1952  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


Charley  W.  Buster  and  Fred 
W.  Croxen,  II,  have  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Douglas 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Dispatch.  Mr.  Bus¬ 
ter  came  to  the  Dispatch  from  the 
Childress  (Tex.)  Index,  where  he 
was  managing  editor.  Mr.  Croxen 
was  separated  from  the  Army  a 
short  time  ago. 

*  *  * 

Forrest  Palmer  has  been 
named  labor  reporter  at  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican. 

«  *  * 

John  Co;<stable,  Jr.,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Nashville  (Ga.) 
Herald,  and  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  Doro¬ 
thy  Lundy,  also  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Constitution  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment.  Joe  Rickenbaker,  formerly 
on’  the  Adel  (Ga.)  News,  has 
joined  the  state  news  desk  of  the 
Constitution. 

*  *  * 

Forrest  Palmer,  former  gen¬ 
eral  news  reporter,  has  become 
labor  reporter  for  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Alan  C.  Webber,  now 

with  the  United  Press  staff  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England. 

«  *  « 

Ted  Polansky,  formerly  with 

the  Caledonian  Record,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  is  now  a  reporter  for 
the  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
News. 

*  •  * 

New  society  editor  of  the 
Zanesville  (Ohio)  News  is  Pat 
Ransbottom  Kincaide.  She  has 
been  on  the  courthouse  beat  for 
the  past  two  years  and  replaces 
Betty  Ann  Engle,  who  resigned 
to  marry. 

{Continued  on  page  38) 


Cinch  your  grip  on  reader-interest  with 

HlTorMISS^ 

By  Sixta 


Your  readers  will  welcome  the 
rich  humor  of  this  sports  panel 
by  the  creator  of  Satevepost’s 
famous  “Rivets.”  It  scores  with 
everyone  from  spectator  to  star 
.  .  .  satirizes  all  sports  .  .  .  fea¬ 
tures  the  fabulous  “Louella” 
twice  weekly  for  a  bonus  help¬ 
ing  of  chuckles.  Send  for  proofs 
of  this  6-times-weekly,  l-or-2 
column  sports  cartoon — see  how 
it  can  help  you  hang  up  new 
records  for  reader-interest ! 


CHICX^  SUN-TIMES 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6  Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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Bojl  Peters,  has  returned  to  his 
j<*  as  reporter  for  the  Valley 
Times,  North  Hollywood,  Calif., 
after  16  months’  duty  in  the 
146th  Fighter  Bomber  group  of 
the  Air  Force. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  R.  Lowry,  Jr.,  former 
Navy  aerial  photographer,  has 
joined  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press.  He  replaces  Bob 

Snowdy,  who  left  the  paper  to 
enter  commercial  photography. 

*  *  * 

Jerome  Drown,  a  combination 
photographer  and  writer,  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Sunday  magazine  staff.  He 
was  a  free-lance  photographer  in 
Nashville  before  moving  to  At¬ 
lanta,  and  contributed  to  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennesseean 
magazine  for  six  years. 
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Robert  White,  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald-News.  He  has 
worked  for  Wyoming  newspapers 
in  Cheyenne,  Sheridan,  Worland, 
and  Rock  Springs,  and  is  former 
state  editor  of  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette. 

o  s>  o 

Mrs.  Pat  Heckard,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Washington 
school  of  journalism  and  formerly 
employed  on  Washington  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  North  Bend  (Ore.)  News. 

0  0* 

John  Knox,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  has 
joined  the  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 

0*0 

Jack  Burtt,  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  has  joined  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News.  Replacing  him  is 
Charles  Sullivan  Hurley,  who 
has  been  on  the  Albuquerque  (N. 
M.)  Journal  for  the  past  four 
years. 

S>  S>  Si 

Barry  Bingham,  Jr.,  and 
Worth  Bingham,  sons  of  the 
president  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  have 
become  working  newspapermen  for 
the  summer.  Barry  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Courier-Journal  magazine. 
Worth,  who  was  a  Courier-Journal 
police  reporter  last  summer,  is  re¬ 
write  man  and  reporter  for  the 
Times.  Both  will  return  to  Har¬ 
vard  in  September. 

0*0 

Don  Carlson  has  rejoined  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  as  editor 
of  business  and  finance.  He  was  a 
gold  medalist  graduate  in  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta,  and  was  a  reporter  with 
the  Sun  before  taking  over  the 
finance  desk.  He  then  became 
sports  editor  and  was  later  named 
managing  editor  of  the  News  Her¬ 
ald. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


“Fve  got  to  get  out  to  the  ball  park  right  away— do  you  want  me  to 
get  fired?” 

to  Daniel  Matthew  Rolfe,  Bonds  in  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
Julv  12.  area. 
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Wedding  Bells 

Sidney  B.  McKeen,  staff  report¬ 
er,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  and  Miss  Jacqueline 
Ann  Curran,  July  12,  in  Malden, 
Mass. 

0  0  0 

Kenneth  J.  Keenan,  editor  of 
the  Tomahawk  (Wis.)  Leader,  and 
Miss  Clara  Gryniewski,  July  12. 

*  *  * 

Associate  Executive  Editor 
Frank  Gordy,  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press-Register,  and  Miss 
Katherine  F.  Battle,  deputy 
U.  S.  marshal,  recently 
*  *  * 

Miss  Ann  Marie  Nassour,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  West  Valley 
Sun,  San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif., 


Miss  Betty  Wilkison,  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  wo¬ 
mens’  page,  and  William  B.  Gray, 
assistant  manager,  Georgia  Press 
Association,  July  28. 

0  0* 

William  Alfred  Neal,  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  staffer  on  The  .New 
Mexican  in  Santa  Fe,  and  Miss 
Virginia  Elizabeth  Streetman, 
July  13. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

WiLLUM  D.  Ayres,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun  and  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc. 

s>  s>  * 

Warren  Moscow,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Borough  Works  for  Manhattan. 

*  *  * 

Avrum  M.  Schulzinger,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Betteridge  &  Co., 
Detroit  advertising  agency. 

.  *  *  * 

Miss  Catherine  Bauer,  a  for¬ 
mer  feature  writer  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald-Examiner  and  King 
Features  Syndicate,  has  been 
named  director  of  information  for 
the  National  Society  for  Chippled 
Adults  and  Children. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  A.  Beuermann,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  executive  on  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald, 
New  York  American,  New  York 
Telegram  and  Brooklyn  Eagle,  has 
been  named  director  of  Savings 


Louis  Livingston,  formerly  pro¬ 
motion  director 
of  the  New  York 
Journal  -  Ameri¬ 
can,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  and 
the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening 
Bulletin,  has  been 
appointed  vice- 
president 
in  charge  of  sales 
promotion  and 
public  relations 
for  Remington 
Records,  New  York. 


Livingston 


Robert  Leckie,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  has  joined  the 
writing  staff  of  Telenews  Produc¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  I.  Richman,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  and  now  operating  his  own 
public  relations  firm  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  named  to  handle 
PR  for  the  annual  convention, 
October  13-15,  of  the  Clothing 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 

*  o  * 

Lee  Flatberg,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  later  editor  of  the 
Daily  Journal  of  Commerce,  Port¬ 
land,  has  -joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Timberman,  national  lum¬ 
ber  publication,  Portland. 

0*0 

Joseph  Moffatt,  a  sports  writer 
on  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  for 
the  past  year,  has  resigned  to 
take  a  news  department  position 
with  Radio  Station  WSLS. 
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UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


You  might  think  of  Union  Pacific  as  a  highway  of  steel 
rails,  a  station  where  trains  stop,  or  just  a  locomotive 
whistle. 


But  the  fact  is  that  the  Union  Pacific  family  is  as  close 
to  you  as  your  next-door  neighbor.  Why?  Simply  be¬ 
cause,  like  you  and  your  neighbors,  they  take  an  inti¬ 
mate  and  active  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  your 
community.  And  that  is  just  part  of  the  story. 

In  many  instances,  it  has  been  due  to  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  railroad  that  certain  civic  improvements  have 
been  made  possible:  A  new  schoolhouse,  firehouse,  hos¬ 
pital— or  any  number  of  things  — where  the  “U.  P.”  has 
borne  a  big  share  of  the  cost  through  its  taxes.  Other¬ 
wise  there  would  have  been  an  additional  burden  on 
local  taxpayers. 


So  when  you  ship  or  travel  by  Union  Pacific  you  help 
your  community  grow  and  prosper. 


Legal  Press  Serves 
Specialized  Field 

By  Roy  A.  Schonion 

Executive  Secy.  Associated  Court  &  Commercial  Newspapers 


Often  overlooked  in  the  annals 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  is  the  story 
of  one  of  the  world’s  most  un¬ 
usual,  yet  most  valuable,  types  of 
newspapers — the  legal  press.  Its 
daily  fare  consists  of  such  inter¬ 
esting  tidbits  as  abstracts  of  the 
legal  meanderings  of  local  testators 
—once  they  have  passed  on.  Not 
just  one  testator,  but  all  who  die 
daily,  in  dire  distress,  or  other¬ 
wise — and  all  about  them,  from 
abstracts  to  zygocephalum. 

And  as  for  the  zygocephalum, 
that’s  there  too,  only  as  such,  it 
would  be  ignored  by  most  editors. 
It’s  “a  measure  of  quantity — as 
much  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen 
could  plow  in  a  day.” 

Cover  Legalistic  Front 

Now  there  is  a  certain  breed  of 
editor  in  this  country  who  deals 
with  daily  pride  in  bringing  to  his 
community  these  many  facets  of 
legalistic  and  commercial  life.  To 
him,  the  headline  of  “Abstracts  of 
Wills”  is  not  strange,  but  rather 
a  potent  announcement  of  an  im¬ 
portant  document  which  will  have 
a  mushrooming  effect  upon  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  daily  readers. 

There  are  only  about  60  such 
editors  in  the  U.  S.,  scattered  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — they 
are  known  as  editors  of  daily  court 
and  commercial  newspapers.  As¬ 
sociation-wise,  most  of  them  are 
represented  by  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  founded  in  1930,  known  as 
Associated  Court  and  Commercial 
Newspapers,  Incor porated 
(ACCN).  The  organization  was 
started  by  Hiram  B.  Morse,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Daily  Record.  It 
boasts  of  one  of  its  members,  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Legal  Journal, 
that  it  was  founded  nearly  100 
years  ago  (1853).  Indeed,  about 
half  of  the  60  daily  court  and 
commercial  newspapers  now  oper¬ 
ating  had  their  beginnings  near 
the  turn  of  the  present  century. 

The  first  court  and  commercial 
newspaper  to  be  established  in  the 
C.  S.  was  the  Legal  Intelligencer, 
of  Philadelphia,  which  began  pub¬ 
lication  on  Dec.  2,  1843.  Ten 
years  later,  the  Pittsburgh  Legal 
Journal  was  established.  Both 
papers  have  been  published  con¬ 
tinuously  since  that  time. 

Human  Interest  Inherent 

Now  this  breed  of  editors  pub¬ 
lish  a  lot  more  than  wills  (and 
zygocephalum).  Here  are  just  a 
few  news  departments  covered 
each  day  by  most  of  these  papers 
— and  they  represent  human  inter¬ 
est  at  the  core:  new  law  suits 
filed;  pleadings  filed;  judgments 
handed  down;  divorces  filed  and 


granted;  births,  marriages,  deaths; 
real  estate  transferred;  loans  se¬ 
cured  by  chattel  mortgages;  claims 
filed  in  estates;  inventories  of  es¬ 
tates;  autos  stolen  and  recovered; 
bankruptcies;  building  and  con¬ 
struction  jobs  in  progress;  new  cor¬ 
porations;  garnishments;  forced 
sales  of  real  estate;  removals,  etc. 

Many  of  them,  too,  carry  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume  of  general  news, 
particularly  that  of  interest  to  the 
legal,  financial  and  commercial 
interests  of  their  communities. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand, 
by  a  quick  perusal  of  these  many 
point  of  news  coverage,  how  the 
columns  of  these  court  and  com¬ 
mercial  newspapers  truly  reflect  the 
pulse  of  the  vital  job  of  everyday 
living  of  all  of  us.  It  is  through 
these  newspapers  that  one  may 
know  for  certainty,  day  by  day, 
whether  his  rights  or  privileges 
have  either  been  or  are  about  to 
be  affected  and  he  may  take  proper 
action  accordingly  to  save  himself 
from  harm,  or  to  secure  a  benefit 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  Thus,  the 
fare  which  these  papers  serve  up 
each  day  to  their  many  readers  not 
only  runs  the  gamut  of  human  re¬ 
lations  (and  human  interest,  too) 
but  it  performs  a  genuine  public 
service  as  well. 

Need  for  Completeness 

In  the  words  of  Ross  M. 
Blair,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Legal  Journal,  “Court  and  com¬ 
mercial  newspapers  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  meet  the  needs  of  law¬ 
yers,  bankers,  realtors,  business 
and  credit  men,  and  the  public 
generally,  for  information  about 
the  business  which  is  transacted  in 
the  courts  and  public  offices.  They 
must  of  necessity  print  all  of  the 
news  in  which  they  specialize,  re¬ 
gardless  of  friendships,  personal 
perference  or  business  connections. 

Such  newspapers  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  dependable  —  since  the 
omission  of  a  single  report  or  a 
public  transaction  might  deprive 
some  individual  or  corporation  of 
information  which  they  need  to 
protect  their  rights  and  interests. 
There  is  no  known  case  of  a 
court  and  commercial  newspaper 
failing  to  keep  the  faith  with  its 
readers.” 

It  is  no  wonder,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  these  court  and 
commercial  newspapers  have  been 
universally  recognized  as  valid 
and  sufficient  media  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  legal  notices  (public 
notices)  both  by  statutory  enact¬ 
ments  and  or  court  decisions,  in 
virtually  every  state  in  the  Union. 
It  is  to  these  fountains  of  legal 
and  commercial  information  that 
the  public  comes  for  accurate  and 


Gains  Reported 
By  Catholic  Press 

The  1952  edition  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Press  Directory,  just  released 
to  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies,  records  a  circulation 
gain  of  2,000,000  subscribers  for 
Catholic  media. 

The  directory,  published  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Catholic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York  City,  also 
shows  an  increase  of  56  in  the 
number  of  publications  now  serv¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  market  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Complete  rate  and  data  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  for  136  newspa¬ 
pers  and  341  magazines  totaling 
17,114,949  subscribers. 

complete  knowledge  and  notice 
of  things  and  events  which  may 
favorable  or  adversely  affect  their 
daily  living. 

Papers  Most  Qualify 

Much  of  this  vital  published  in¬ 
formation  is  required  so  to  be 
published  by  law  or  court  decree, 
but  when  it  is  thus  required,  it 
must  be  published  in  an  officially 
recognized  or  designated  newspa¬ 
per.  These  required  notices  in¬ 
clude,  in  addition  to  many  of  the 
items  already  mentioned,  such  in¬ 
formation  as  proposals  for  bids  on 
public  works,  tax  notices,  proposed 
municipal  ordinances,  trade  mark 
and  trade  name  information,  etc. 

The  courts  and  law-makers  have 
rather  jealously  guarded  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  newpapers  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  public  notices,  so  that 
court  and  commercial  newspapers 
generally  must  meet  rather  string¬ 
ent  tests  to  be  privileged  to  publish 
legal  notices.  These  tests,  or  quali¬ 
fications,  include  the  following: 

1.  The  newspaper  must  contain 
local  or  telegraphic  news  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  a  general  character. 

2.  It  must  have  a  list  of  bona 
fide  paid  subscribers. 

3.  It  must  be  entered  as  second 
class  mail  in  the  United  States 
Post  Office. 

4.  The  paper  shall  have  been 
established  from  one  to  three  years 
prior  to  publishing  legal  notices. 

5.  Circulation  must  be  among  all 
classes  of  the  public. 

6.  Publication  must  be  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals. 

Watch  Legislation 

Like  most  other  newspapers, 
court  and  commercial  newspapers 
are  usually  members  of  their  state 
press  association.  The  court  and 
commercial  newspapers,  however, 
are  especially  interested  in  legis¬ 
lation.  This  for  the  reason  that 
those  who  endeavor  to  conduct  in¬ 
dividual  or  corporate  undertakings 
oi  business  in  secrecy  often  try  to 
strike  down  laws  calling  for  the 
giving  of  public  notice  (by  adver¬ 
tisement)  of  what  they  seek  or 
intend  to  do.  The  court  and  com¬ 
mercial  newspapers  never  hesitate 
to  defend,  and  to  resist  repeal  of. 


any  public  notice  laws  which  op¬ 
erate  in  the  public  interest.  They 
religiously  follow  the  rule  that 
they  will  give  active  support  only 
to  such  laws  as  can  actually  be 
shown  to  be  in  the  public  interest 

Many  other  newspapers,  on  the 
other  hand,  either  because  they 
are  situated  in  small  communities 
where  public  notices  are  of  rela¬ 
tively  minor  importance  to  them, 
oi  in  the  case  of  the  big  dailies, 
because  the  revenue  from  such 
notices,  which  is  usually  limited 
by  statute,  makes  them  undesir¬ 
able  for  publication  in  large  cir¬ 
culations  at  high  costs,  are  not 
greatly  concerned  with  public 
notices  or  the  legislation  affecting 
them. 

At  first  glance  this  general 
(though  not  complete)  ignoring  of 
legal  notices  by  the  big  dailies 
might  appear  to  defeat  the  intent 
of  public  notice.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  The  resultant  concentration 
in  court  and  commercial  news¬ 
papers,  where  they  are  available, 
merely  means  that  the  interested 
individual,  instead  of  looking 
through  the  many  pages  of  per¬ 
haps  several  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  for  this  information, 
finds  it  available  to  him  in  a  neat 
package  in  the  relatively  few  pages 
of  a  court  and  commercial  news¬ 
paper. 

Work  with  State  Groups 

The  association  (ACXN)  has 
had  an  interesting  history  during 
the  past  two  decades.  Being  na¬ 
tional  in  scope,  yet  extremely 
limited  in  membership,  its  activi¬ 
ties  have  had  to  be  carried  on 
almost  entirely  by  correspondence, 
though  an  annutd  convention  has 
been  held  at  which  the  members 
meet  to  exchange  information  and 
ideas. 

ACCN  has  worked  closely  and 
harmoniously  with  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  with 
numerous  state  press  associations, 
in  legislative  and  other  fields. 
Many  of  the  individual  publishers, 
through  their  thorough  knowledge 
of  public  notice  laws  and  proced¬ 
ure  have  found  themselves  in  the 
position  of  “expert”  advisers  of 
the  newspaper  industry  in  their 
respective  states  and  frequently 
too,  have  found  themselves  in  a 
similar  position  in  respect  to  the 
state  legislative  bodies. 

For  example,  the  association 
and  its  members  favor  the  so- 
called  Fictitious  Names  law,  now 
operative  in  several  states,  which 
requires  public  notice  by  advCT- 
tisement  of  the  names  of  individ¬ 
uals  or  groups  doing  business 
under  a  factitious  or  trade  name, 
so  that  the  public  may  know  who 
is  respoi\sible  for  actions  and  poli¬ 
cies.  On  the  other  hand,  they  gen¬ 
erally  are  opposed  to  the  effort 
being  made  in  some  states  to  make 
all  public  notices  uniform  in  dura¬ 
tion  as  a  convenience  to  attorneys 
and  officials.  The  publishers  feel 
that  this  uniformity  would  cause 
the  public  undue  costs  in  some 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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/.  E.  Grehter  Compatty,  BiiUimore»  are  designing  and  consttUing  engineers  and  supervisors  of  construction  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge, 

Steel  Spans  the  Chesapeake 

New  4-mile  Structure  Connecting  Mainland  and  Eastern  Shore 
is  Link  in  North-South  Express  Highway 


One  of  the  greatest  structures  ever 
built,  the  new  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge,  marks  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream  cherished  for  many  years.  Its 
total  length,  including  approaches,  is 
7^/4  miles.  It  crosses  at  a  point  just 
above  Annapolis,  where  the  bay  is 
four  miles  wide. 

Vacationists  will  now  drive  quickly 
from  their  homes  on  the  mainland  to 
recreation  spots  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
while  farmers  and  fishermen  on  the 
IX'lMar-Va  peninsula  will  send  their 
products  across  the  span  to  markets  in 


Baltimore  and  Washington.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  bridge  is  a  master  link  in  the 
new  express  route,  bypassing  all  urban 
areas,  from  New  York  to  Washington 
and  the  South. 

Bethlehem  Steel  erected  the  steel 
cables  for  the  IhOO-foot-long  suspen¬ 
sion  span,  and  fabricated  and  erected 
the  steel  superstructure.  The  33,000 
tons  of  steel  for  the  superstructure 


were  produced  mainly  at  our  plants  at 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  near  Baltimore, 
and  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  We  fabricated 
the  steel  at  the  Pottstown,  Rankin  and 
Bethlehem  works,  as  we  have  for 
many  other  great  bridges,  including 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  the  George  Washington 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  I  ludson  Riv¬ 
er  at  New  York  City. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


CIRCULATION 


Survey  Shows  Carrier 
Scholarships  Spread 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Fifty-three  newspapers  are 
offering  a  total  of  194  college 
scholarships  to  graduating  carriers 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $139,150,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  completed  by 
Tom  Wood,  graduate  student  at 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  scholarship  win¬ 
ner  himself,  having  won  such  an 
award  for  graduate  study  from 
the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  His  ICMA 
Scholarship  Survey  is  one  of  two 
studies  he  is  making  for  ICMA. 
His  second  study,  to  be  launched 
this  Fall,  will  deal  with  job  op¬ 
portunities  for  college  graduates 
in  circulation  work.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Tulsa  University  and  has 
worked  for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World-Tribune. 

Covers  All  Types 

The  survey  covers  all  types  of 
scholarships  awarded  by  news¬ 
papers  to  their  carriers,  ranging 
from  the  carrier  savings  plan  used 
by  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune 
to  the  recently  announced  $100,- 
000-a-year-program  for  the  group 


of  Gannett  Newspapers. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  schol¬ 
arship  awards,  there  is  a  growing 
trend  among  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  to  seek  out  newspaperboys 
for  scholarships  offered  by  those 
schools,  Mr.  Wood  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Wood’s  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  among  1,039  ICMA  mem¬ 
bers,  of  which  334  papers  re¬ 
sponded.  Of  the  latter,  53  plan 
to  continue  their  present  carrier 
scholarship  programs  and  63  in¬ 
dicated  they  are  planning  to  start 
such  a  scholarship  program.  Mr. 
Wood  said  that  218  papers  re¬ 
ported  they  were  not  interested  in 
scholarship  plans  for  graduating 
carriers. 

Cites  Standards  Used 
Since  1940,  when  only  two 
ICMA  papers  had  carrier  scholar¬ 
ships,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholarships  offered  has  greatly 
accelerated,  Mr.  Wood  noted. 

He  cited  the  following  standards 
used  by  papers  in  judging  scholar¬ 
ship  applicants,  based  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  in  which  they  appeared  in 
programs  studied: 


HoHOftm  m 


pwi 


FIRST  DAY  OF  ISSUE 


Attention! 

Circulation 

Managers 

110,000,000  Inspir 
ational  NEWSPA 
PERBOY  COMMEM 
ORATIVE  STAMPS 
will  be  released 
October  4,  In  nation¬ 
wide  tribute  to  these 
fine  lads. 

You  and  your 
newspaper  are  here 
offer^  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  not 
alone  send  them  an 
attractive  Souvenir 
of  their  stamp,  but 
to  impress  them 
with  YOUR  interest 
in  them  and  their 
work. 


TWO  VALUABLE  ANGLES: 

•  You  create  timely  good  will  among  customers  and  prospects. 

•  You  will  stimulate  new  enthusiasm  Uiroughout  your  Carrier 
Boys 

•  You  will  find  that  the  boys  can  and  will  sell  these  to  their 
customers 

The  cost  is  negligible  when  measured  by  results  attained.  Fleetwood 
engraved  envelopes  are  beautifully  designed  and  engraved,  as  shown  by  the 
reduced  replica  above.  Standard  size.  _ 

$32.00  per  1000;  $17.00  per  500.  $3.50  per  hundred,  $1.00  for  25.  (We 
pay  parcel  post  charges  on  deliveries  to  you). 

On  First  Day  Covers — Singles  20c  each,  6  for  $1.00.  $12.00  per  100. 

Blocks  30c  each.  Plate  #  blocks  60c  each. 

WE  HAVE  A  (30MPLETE  SERVICE.  16  years' 
specialized  experience  qualifiee  us  to  handle 
your  requirements,  in  whatever  way  suited  to 
your  needs.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  complete 
details. 

FLEETWOOD  COVER  SERVICE 

Pleasantville  New  York 


Scholarship  Record  .  86.70%  detailed  report  on  the  scholarship 

Salesmanship  .  77.35  programs  of  the  following  news- 

Dependability .  73.58  papers: 

Expansion  of  Route  . .  64.15  £)gg  Moines  (lowa)  Register  k 

Honesty  . .  64.15  Tribune  (“dean”  of  scholarship 

.  awards  to  carriers,  dating  back  to 

onmha  (Neb.)  worid-neran; 

Years  on  Route  .  32.07  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  Rxk- 

Sports  Participation  .  5.66  ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Reg. 

ister-Republic;  Cambridge  (Ohio) 
Factors  measured  to  indicate  Daily  Jeffersonian;  Knoxville 
the  degree  of  success  of  such  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel;  New  Bed- 
scholarship  programs,  as  reported  ford  (Mass.)  Standard  -  Times-, 
by  the  53  papers  offering  such  a  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe;  Minne- 
plan,  were  as  follows:  apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune; 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 

Goodwill  of  family  .  56.60%  julsa  (Okla.)  World  and 

Goodwill  of  school,  church  and  Tribune;  Borger  (Tex.)  News- 

CIVIC  leaders  . .  49.05  herald;  Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune- 

SwrrrJ“V‘"V- Nerald;  Stockton  (Calif.)  Rec- 
Oooawill  in  state  of  publication  37.13  ,  •  aa  vt 

Goodwill  in  region  of  publication  35.84  ‘^'’^.^nd  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

National  goodwill  .  13.20  The  largest  scholarship  program 

is  the  $100,000-a-year  plan  an-  i 
Goodwill  Ranks  High  nounced  by  the  Gannett  News- 

“It  should  be  noted  that  promo-  P^Pers  last  May.  Under  the  plan, 
tion  of  goodwill  in  the  local  com-  $3,000  scholarships  are  award- 
munity  is  quite  successful,”  stated  each  year  by  the  15  participat- 
Mr.  Wood.  “These  percentages  newspapers.  Each  scholphip 

will  appear  weak  if  it  is  not  re-  ^  four-year  grant.  Winners 
membered  that  23  of  the  report-  be  high  school  seniors  and 

ing  papers  either  failed  to  fill  in  active  carriers  of  Gannett  papers 
this  information  or  reported  it  Special  Fund  Set  Up 

was  too  soon  after  starting  the  Gannett  Newspaperboy  Scholar- 
program  to  give  a  report.  ships,  Inc.,  was  established  by 

“Efficiency  among  carriers  is  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
rated  below  the  promotion  of  Foundation  to  administer  the 
goodwill  in  local  communities.  $100,000  annual  education  fun. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  adults  To  finance  the  awards,  the  parent 
of  the  community  react  more  fa-  corporation  will  contribute  $2,000 
vorably  to  scholarship  programs  toward  each  scholarship  and  each 
than  do  the  carriers.  And  yet  the  participating  newspaper  will  pro¬ 
promotion  of  efficiency  among  vide  the  remaining  $1,000. 
carriers  must  be  considered  to  be  In  addition  to  $2,000  for  each 
quite  strong.  scholarship,  the  Foundation  pays 

“The  promotion  of  goodwill  Ibe  administrative  expenses  of  the 
weakens  as  the  influence  of  the  newly-formed  corporation.  A  11- 
program  reaches  out  from  the  member  board  of  directors,  w 
community  of  publication.  This  is  which  Mrs.  Frank  Gannett  is 
to  be  expected  chairman,  directs  the  scholarship 

Lists  Typical  Plans  program.  William  E  Hawley  a 

r  ,-  .  retired  school  superintendent,  has 

The  results  of  this  survey  in-  ^een  named  president  of  the  schol- 
dicate  that  scholarship  programs  a^ship  organization, 
hive  done  a  very  respectable  job  ..  .  ,, 

of  promoting  efficiency  among.  ^ii”™;n 

carriers  and  goodwill  toward 

newspapers  operating  such  pro-  ners  of  Gannett  Newspaperboy 

grams.”  Scholarships.  He  will  assist  these 

^  U7  j.  •  .  .  boys  in  meeting  and  overcoming 

Mr.  Woods  survey  includes  a  problems  which  they  may 

_  encounter  upon  entering  college. 

T“The  primary  objective  is  to  help 
_ the  boy,”  explained  Matthew  G. 
SAVE  on  ROUTO  Sullivan,  circulation  director  of 

_  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Winners  of  Gannett  Newspa- 
perboy  Scholarships  are  required 
to  maintain  the  academic  stand- 
NBA's  low  prices  enable  you  ards  required  of  students  holding 

to  save  money  on  1953  route  scholarships  from  universities  in 

and  receipt  tags  if  you  or-  v/hich  they  are  enrolled.  If  * 

der  NOW.  Also,  got  prices  scholarship  winner  is  unable  to 

on  bags,  collection  books,  maintain  that  scholastic  standing 

binders,  display  racks,  route  and  yet*  is  able  to  satisfy  mini- 

tubes,  promotion  ad-mats  mum  requirements  of  the  univer- 

and  Circulators  Idea  Service.  sity  he  is  attending,  the  board  of 

N__  _  directors  of  the  Gannett  scholar- 

■B  ship  program  have  arranged  to 

•  WJM%  dHk#  grant  such  a  boy  loans  to  the  ex- 

u  ■  tent  of  the  original  award,  so  long 

Newspaper  leys  of  America,  lac.  also 

919  E  91  <9  IniltaiiiiBAlItt  9  FCrnainS  111  COllCgC.  HC 

o  !!  «  ",  may  revert  to  a  scholarship  status 

,/  Clrculallon  Suppll^  ^ 
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Not  too  tonff  OgO/  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  exploration  for 
new  petroleum  deposits  here  in  the  West  was  a  matter  of  discovering  oil 
seeps  or  drilling  on  “hunch.”  But  even  hunches  had  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success.  Although  methods  were  primitive,  the  early  Western  fields  were 
brought  into  production  at  a  cost  which  nowadays  would  seem  extremely  low. 


It^S  not  so  cosy  todoym  Most  of  the  easily  discover¬ 
able  deposits  have  been  found.  But  Standard  geologists, 
using  seismograph  and  the  latest  electronic  methods,  are 
combing  every  promising  part  of  America,  from  Louisiana 
swamps  to  the  Arctic  Circle  . . .  and  many  foreign  countries 
hs  well.  9  As  oil  has  become  more  diflScult  and  expensive  to 
produce,  your  demand  has  become  greater.  More  and  more 
of  the  good  things  in  your  life  depend  on  petroleum  for  fuel, 
or  lubrication,  or  their  actual  ingredients.  Q  To  do  its  share 


in  the  great  new  search  for  oil.  Standard  alone  has  spent 
more  than  $230,000,000  in  the  last  5  years.  Result:  U.S. 
companies  altogether  have  found  enough  untapped  petro¬ 
leum  to  give  this  country  its  highest  oil  reserve  in  history — 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  30  years  ago.  Geologists 
estimate  that  there  are  still  1500  billion  barrels  of  undis¬ 
covered  oil  in  the  earth.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
does  everything  possible  in  large  scale  exploration  to  increase 
available  reserves. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  pfoos  ahead  to  serve  you  better 


I 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Newspaper  Reading  Up, 
Videotown  Survey  Shows 


Newspaper  reading  continues  to 
grow  and  is  just  about  the  only 
regular  family  activity  showing  no 
decrease  since  the  advent  of  tele¬ 
vision,  according  to  results  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Videotown  (New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.)  Survey  just 
completed  by  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  agency’s  intensive  field  re¬ 
search  in  Videotown  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year,  reveals  that  the 
average  use  of  all  TV  sets  on 
week-day  evenings  is  still  increas¬ 
ing;  average  hours  of  viewing  per 
person  is  greater;  older  sets  are 
used  more  than  a  half-hour  longer 
each  evening  than  are  new  sets; 
and  owners  of  older  sets  spend 
more  time  in  front  of  their  sets 
tlian  do  new  owners. 

Increase  Doubled 

A  random  sampling  of  TV  fam¬ 
ilies  who  had  sets  from  one  to 
five  years,  the  survey  points  out, 
showed  that  they  increased  their 
newspaper  reading  40%  in  1951, 
and  almost  doubled  it  in  1952. 
C&W  says  it  does  not  attribute 
this  necessarily  to  TV  ownership, 
since  newspaper  reading  is  up  with 
non-users  too.  “It  is  believed.” 
the  agency  explains,  “that  there 
has  been  a  general  increase  of  in¬ 
terest  in  news,  due  largely  to 
tenseness  of  the  international  and 
domestic  situation.” 

The  latest  Videotown  survey 
finds  the  popular  theory,  that  the 
longer  a  family  has  a  TV  set  the 
less  time  they  spend  watching  it, 
is  not  true. 

“Among  owners  of  older  sets,” 
the  study  says,  “there  is  a  slight 
decline  since  last  year  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  the  family  who 
watch  TV  at  any  one  time;  how¬ 
ever,  those  who  do  watch  spend 
a  half-hour  longer  before  the  set 
now  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 
With  Videotown  figures  showing 
more  sets  tuned  in  for  longer 


periods,  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  people  viewing  at  any  one  time 
nierely  indicates  a  rotating  audi¬ 
ence.  That  is,  the  set  is  tuned  in 
and  members  of  the  family  come 
and  go  depending  upon  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  program.” 

Peak  Near  at  Hand? 

One  indication  that  a  peak  of 
TV  interest  during  evening  hours 
may  be  near  at  hand  is  the  fact 
that  set  usage  and  hours  of  view¬ 
ing  per  person  increase  as  the  age 
cf  the  set  increases.  Out  of  the 
evening’s  seven  hours  available  for 
viewing  (between  5:00  p.m.  and 
midnight),  older  sets  are  in  use 
for  a  “staggering”  average  of  five 
hours. 

Two  aspects  of  the  growth  of 
TV  are  particularly  significant. 
One  is  the  impact  of  TV  on  the 
activities,  habits  and  lives  of  the 
people  who  own  sets.  The  other 
is  the  rapid  increase  in  set  owner¬ 
ship  to  a  point  of  market  satura¬ 
tion  in  mature  TV  communities. 

The  long  hours  of  viewing  have 
necessarily  had  an  important  effect 
on  the  lives  of  set-owning  families, 
the  survey  notes.  “Probably  the 
most  drastic  effect  has  been  on 
motion  picture  attendance  and  ra¬ 
dio  listening — the  two  industries 
with  which  television  competes 
most  directly.” 

N.  Y.  Joumal-American, 
DuMont  in  Promotion 

A  SERIES  of  “firsts”  that  includ¬ 
ed  the  video  premiere  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher. 
New  York  Journal- American  and 
the  American  Weekly,  as  broad¬ 
cast  commentator  marked  the 
most  recent  evidence  of  close  co¬ 
operation  between  a  newspaper 
and  a  TV  station. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  appearance  was  a 
feature  of  the  Republican-Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  coverage,  worked 
out  on  a  cross  promotion  basis 
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between  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
and  the  DuMont  Television  Net¬ 
work. 

Arranged  by  Sumner  Collins, 
promotion  director,  Journal-Am- 
erican,  and  Richard  E.  Jones, 
manager  of  DuMont’s  stations,  the 
program  was  patterned  to  a  large 
degree  after  similar  co-op  efforts 
which  Mr.  Jones  had  conducted 
successfully  for  several  years  with 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  the 
hearst-DuMont  arrangement  was 
the  daily  highlighting  of  programs 
for  WABD,  DuMont’s  New  York 
outlet,  in  the  Journal-American, 
and  a  video  identification  utilizing 
the  J-A’s  masthead  on  WABD 
station  breaks,  while  a  voice  be¬ 
hind  the  slide  proclaimed  that  sta¬ 
tion  and  newspaper  worked  jointly 
in  the  public  service. 

According  to  Mr.  Jones,  WABD 
will  soon  present  two  news  shows 
daily  which  will  utilize  J-A  local 
news  and  photographs  with  credits, 
while  the  newspaper  will  run  daily 
boxes  promoting  the  newscast.  He 
also  disclosed  plans  for  WABD’s 
weekly  telecast  of  highlights  in  the 
J-A’s  sand  lot  baseball  league. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  conven¬ 
tions,  Messers  Collins  and  Jones 
spearheaded  an  effort  as  a  result 
of  which  Lee  Ettelson,  Hearst 
news  executive  in  charge  of  con¬ 
vention  coverage,  filled  a  30- 
minute  spot  across  the  board  for 
three  weeks. 

In  the  first  15  minutes  was  a 
film  program,  produced  in  Chicago 
d.'iily  by  Mr.  Collins  and  flown 
U*  New  York  for  presentation  the 
same  evening.  To  this  program 
Sanford  E.  Stanton,  J-A  political 
writer,  brought  members  of  the 
New  York  delegation  nightly  to 
discuss  trends  within  the  group. 

Hearst  columnist  Frank  Conniff 
started  out  as  program  emcee,  and 
on  the  first  program  introduced  his 
publisher,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.  Together  they  brought 
some  of  the  outstanding  person¬ 
alities  of  both  conventions  before 
the  TV  cameras. 


Daily  Applies  for 
TV  License 

Portland,  Ore. — Columbia 
Empire  Telecasters,  Inc.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  P.  L.  Jackson, 
publisher;  Wm.  W.  Knight,  gener¬ 
al  manager  and  W.  D.  Rodbury, 
business  manager  of  the  Journal. 
The  three  incorporators  are  also 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal-owned  radio  station,  KPOJ. 

Columbia  Empire  Telecasters, 
Inc.,  and  Wesley  I.  Dumm  and 
associates  have  filed  application 
with  the  federal  communications 
commission  to  operate  television 
station  KPOJ -TV  on  channel  12. 

Mr.  Dumm  is  a  resident  of 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  sole  owner 
of  Associated  Broadcasters,  Inc., 
which  is  the  principal  owner  of 
television  station  KPIX,  San  Fran- 


Houston 


Reporter  Reads 
Crystal  Ball 
In  Politics 

Richmond,  Va. — It’s  a  favorite 
newspaper  pastime,  before  elec¬ 
tions,  to  guess  how  many  votes 
will  be  cast. 

The  Richmond 
News  Leader 
never  guesses.  It 
merely  calls  for 
a  prediction  by 
City  Hall  Report- 
er  Charles 
(Mike)  Houston. 

Twelve  years 
ago,  tired  of  the 
hit  -  and  -  miss 
method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  ex¬ 
pected  vote  in  a  given  election, 
Mike  Houston  devised  his  own 
plan. 

For  twelve  years,  each  local 
election  he  has  retired  to  his  desk 
and  resorted  to  mysterious  wiz¬ 
ardry. 

And  by  9  a.m.,  the  News  Leader 
has  a  prediction  of  the  votes  that 
will  be  cast.  In  12  years  the 
prediction  has  not  varied  from  the 
actual  number  by  as  much  as  5%. 

Last  councilmanic  election,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Houston  called 
it  within  votes  of  the  26,000  votes 
recorded.  Just  last  week,  he  came 
within  six-tenths  of  1%  in  the 
State  Democratic  Primary. 

Here’s  how  it’s  done: 

First,  you  divide  the  voting  day 
into  half-hour  periods.  In  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  voting  day  is  13  hours. 
Thus  there  are  26  half-hours. 

Then  you  select  “sample”  pre¬ 
cincts.  Mr.  Houston  uses  16  of 
Richmond’s  68  precincts  for  his 
figuring.  His  sample  precincts  in¬ 
clude  ones  that  represent  labor, 
the  Negro  vote  and  wealthy  resi¬ 
dential  areas. 

At  9  a.m.  you  call  the  sample 
precincts  you’ve  already  selected. 
You  ask  for  the  number  of  voters 
up  to  then. 

When  you’ve  got  the  16-precinct 
total,  you  divide  by  16  (the  num¬ 
ber  of  sample  precincts)  to  get  the 
average  number  of  voters  per  pre¬ 
cinct. 

Then  you  multiply  that  average 
by  68  (the  total  number  of  pre¬ 
cincts)  to  get  the  total  number  of 
voters  by  9  a.m. 

“From  then  on,”  said  Mr.  Hous¬ 
ton,  “it’s  simple,  because  the  total 
vote  for  the  day  will  be  26  fifths 
of  this  number.” 

The  News  Leader’s  streamer 
head  July  15  read:  “30,000  Byrd- 
Miller  Vote  Here  Is  Indicated." 
The  actual  vote:  30,189. 

■ 

Days  of  '47 

Salt  Lake  City — A  special  12- 
page  supplement  was  issued  by 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  on  July  15  to  mark  the 
“Days  of  ’47”  celebration  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Utah  Pioneers. 
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A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


Highlighting  Significant  Facts  about  Bituminous  Coal 


COAL  TO  POWER  THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  LOCOMOTIVE. 

The  world’s  largest  single-unit  locomotive— a  coal-buming  steam-turbine  ele(itric— has 
been  built  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway.  This  giant  engine  is  161  feet  in  length  and 
is  designed  to  develop  4,500  h.p.  in  heavy  freight  service.  It  is  expected  to  undergo  actual 
road  tests  sometime  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Norfolk  &  Western— one  of  the 
nation’s  most  profitable  railroads— designs  and  builds  all  its  own  locomotives  and  relies 
exclusively  on  coal  to  power  every  one  of  them. 


U.  S.  TO  BUILD  NEW  COAL-RESEARCH  STATION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

A  contract  was  recently  awarded  for  the  construction  of  a  new  fuels  research  station  to 
be  built  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  This  station  will  cost  nearly  two-and-a-half 
million  dollars  and  will  be  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Coal  research  to  be 
carried  on  at  this  new  station  will  include  production  of  liquid  fuels  from  coal,  mining 
studies,  and  efforts  to  develop  even  more  effective  health  and  safety  measures. 


$165  MILLION  AUTHORIZED  FOR  COAL-MINE  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  Defense  Solid  Fuels  Administration  has  authorized  more 
than  150  separate  coal-mine  construction  projects.  Coal  companies  will  spend  an  esti¬ 
mated  $165  million  on  these  projects  designed  primarily  to  increase  metallurgical  coal 
production  for  defense  needs.  The  projects  involved  include  expanding  and  improving 
existing  facilities  and  the  development  of  new  mines  to  replace  mined-out  properties. 


COAL  GENERATES  INCREASING  SHARE  OF  NATION’S  ELECTRIC  POWER. 

Data  recently  released  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  shows  that  electric  utilities  are 
increasing  their  coal  consumption  and  that  coal  is  accounting  for  an  ever  bigger  share  of 
the  fuels  used  to  generate  power.  Last  year  the  utilities  used  nearly  14  million  more  tons 
of  coal  than  the  year  before— burning  about  a  fifth  of  the  nation’s  entire  coal  production. 
The  figures  also  show  that  last  year  coal  accounted  for  over  68%  of  all  fuels  used  to 
generate  the  nation’s  electric  power. 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or 
the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will 
receive  prompt  reply. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  Notional  Cool  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PROMOTION 


L.  A.  Examiner  Helped 
Send  Team  to  Olympics 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Standout  in  Basil’s  package,  how-  and  easy  and  understandable, 
ever,  is  a  striking  page  ad  he  ran  Covered  in  this  study  are:  ap- 
last  Sunday.  This  is  a  real  whop-  pliance  ownership,  automobile 
per — a  full-page  photograph  show-  ownership  and  supplies,  basic 
ing  a  couple  of  guys  cleaning  up  population  statistics,  beverages, 
the  litter  of  candidate  banners  and  cleaning  products,  cosmetic, 
posters  in  the  vast,  empty  con-  drugs,  toiletries,  food  products, 
vention  auditorium.  Headline  is  household  ne^s,  housing  statistics, 
“One  down  .  .  .  one  to  go."  Copy  reading  habits,  including  maga- 
spells  out  the  papers’  convention  zincs,  shopping  habits,  and  $mok> 
coverage,  noting  not  only  the  spot  ing  preferences.  The  information 


Let's  give  credit  where  credit  year,  has  developed  “nearly  every  ^ut  also  t^  background,  the 

■'  inside,  the  special  local  angles.  valuable  because  figures  are  pro- 


is  due.  The  fact  that  U.  S.  ath-  top  Olympic  man  and  woman  me  special  locai  an»cs. 

letes  are  this  week  competing  in  diver;”  American  History  Awards,  That  point  about  not  having  to  .osn  ’ 

the  Olympic  games  in  Helsinki  is  11th  year,  rewards  high  school  “P  you  enjoy  regu-  and  >950  studies 

due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  students;  Bill  of  Rights  Essay  Con-  larly  to  ge  the  convention  news 
amazing  -lelethon"  pul  on_  by  test,  HU,  year,  mwards  high  ¥,  >  "  I!?” 


That  point  about  not  having  to  vided,  for  comparison,  from  the 

ve  up  features  you  enjoy  regu-  1951  and  1950  studies. 

rly  to  get  the  convention  news  This  is  a  large  undertaking  for 


amazing  teietnon  put  on  oy  test,  iitn  year,  rewaras  nign  i;,  “  - ‘  j  vi- ...u—  k.,  „ 

Bing  Crosby  and  Bob  Hope.  This  school  students  for  essays  on  TV.  Bariy  Urdang  promotion 

raised  the  necessary  pot  to  send  “What  the  Bill  of  Rights  Means  to  ^anager  of  the  P/ii/ade/p/im  (Pa.)  per  ike  cf,ini»’ tn  nnn 

our  athletes  across.  Me;”  Youth  Forum,  8th  year,  ^ulUtm  came  up  with  a  good  has  a  circulation  of  s^e  30,^ 

But  back  of  this  telethon  were  teen-age  America  in  action,  dele-  angle,  too,  that  hit  at  a  re^  weak-  in  a  ci  y  a  t  fna 

a  man  and  a  newspaper.  The  man  gates  in  all-day  convention  repre-  radio  and  TV.  His  pro-  are  aval  a 

is  Vincent  X.  Flaherty,  who  had  senting  400,000  Southern  Califor-  motion  plugpd  the  idea  that  “this  sey,  general  ad  manager, 

the  idea.  The  newspaper,  on  nia  youngsters;  Junior  Golf  Tour-  V^ar,  through  radio  and  televisicm, 

which  Flaherty  is  a  staffer,  is  the  nament,  7th  year,  produces  candi-  hear,  and  enjoy  the  In  the  Bag 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner.  dates  for  national  tournament;  Pet  conventions  more  . .  .  but  to  really  The  Omaha  (Neb.)  iVorUI-Hy- 


In  the  mails  this  week  is  a  brisk  Show,  7th  year,  had  615  kids  un¬ 
broadside  sent  out  by  the  Exam-  der  15  exhibit  their  pets  this  year; 
iner.  It  notes  that  “55,000,000  Men’s  Bowling  Classic,  4th  year. 


understand  them,  you’ll  need  the  aid  out  with  an  intriguing  recipe 


Bulletin.” 

“When  convention  time  comes,” 


and  cooking  and  serving  help 
booklet  titled  “Cooking  for  Two." 


people,  one-third  of  America,  guarantees  greatest  amount  of  ^  Bulletin  page  urged,  “see  and  Intended  by  Maude  Coons,  food 
heard  Bing  Crosby  and  Bob  Hope  prize  money  for  small  entry  fee  of  ®  great  show!  Then  turn  to  editor,  for  young  brides,  career 

pay  tribute  to  the  Los  Angeles  pa-  any  tournament  of  its  kind — cou-  Bulletin  for  convention  news  girls,  and  bachelop.  Nicely  done 


per  that  sparked  the  million-dol-  pon  hook-up  requires  players  to 


lar  telethon  drive.”  ,  ,  _ 

Inside,  it  shows  you  Flaherty,  The  fact  that  these  promotions  mg  Bulletin  coverap  plans  and  Hartford  (Conn.)  C  our  ant 
the  man  with  the  idea,  and  Crosby  go  on  successfully  year  after  year  showing  the  Bulletin’s  special  con-  sponsoring  a  model  house  in  new 

and  Hope,  the  stars  who  put  his  is  evidence  of  their  acceptance,  vention  staff.  Barry  credits  G.  W.  housing  development.  *  ♦  *  Buf- 

idea  into  action.  “Note,”  says  the  and  thereby  evidence  of  the  ac-  Van  Citters  with  the  crisp,  fast-  (jq.  Y.)  Courier  ~  Express 

Examiner,  “this  mammoth  fund-  ceptance  of  the  Examiner  in  its  moving  copy,  and  Bruce  Green  running  its  14th  annual  hole-in- 
raising  event  was  created  by  the  community.  These  promotions  with  the  eye-catching  layout.  one  tournament  with  more  than 

Examiner,  promoted  by  the  Ex-  have  diversification,  participation,  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times  and  1^500  entrants  competing  for 
aminer,  made  a  sensational  sue-  spectator  appeal.  They  are  a  pub-  Democrat  came  up  with  some  matches,  plaques,  golf  balls.  *  ♦  * 

cess  by  the  Examiner  carrying  the  lie  service,  and  service  is  what  hard-hitting  big  ads,  too,  plugging  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 


buy  the  paper 


you  won’t  get  anywhere  else!” 
This  was  a  striking  page,  outlin- 


in  plastic  spiral  binding. 


Examiner,  promoted  by  the  Ex-  have  diversification,  participation,  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times  and  1^500  entrants  competing  for 
aminer,  made  a  sensational  sue-  spectator  appeal.  They  are  a  pub-  Democrat  came  up  with  some  matches,  plaques,  golf  balls.  *  ♦  * 
cess  by  the  Examiner  carrying  the  lie  service,  and  service  is  what  hard-hitting  big  ads,  too,  plugging  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
ball  in  conjunction  with  other  sells  a  newspaper  to  readers — and  idea  that  only  in  the  news-  American  marking  150th  anniver- 

Hearst  newspapers  coast-to-coast!  to  advertisers.  papers  could  readers  get  the  news  gf  region’s  brass  industry  by 

Never  has  there  been  a  ‘result  behind  the  news  to  help  them  un-  co-sponsoring,  with  chamber  of 

story’  like  this!”  More  Convention  Stuff  conventions.  commerce,  a  4-day  industrial  ex- 

Fittingly,  the  Examiner  signs  it-  The  lads  are  really  showing  us  newspaper  position  of  area  industry,  Oct.  1-4. 


More  Convention  Stuff 

The  lads  are  really  showing  us 


behind  the  news  to  help  them  un¬ 
derstand  the  conventions. 


co-sponsoring,  with  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  4-day  industrial  ex¬ 


self  “the  paper  that  gets  things  how  strong  we  were  to  point  the  convention  story  this  year  was  a 

done.”  finger  at  them  for  being  asleep  "cws-behind-the-newsstory,’’  notes  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  pulled 

Fittingly,  also,  there  comes  this  on  their  convention  coverage  “rot'^obon  Manager  W.  J.  Powers,  more  than  30,000  to  opening  of 
week  a  report  from  Dave  Brand-  ballyhoo.  Here  comes  Basil  P.  an  accent,  too,  on  con-  19th  annual  summer  opera, 

man,  the  Examiner’s  promotion  Caummisar,  promotion  manager  Daytime  workers  got  “Xhe  Student  Prince,”  employing 

director,  which  points  out  the  re-  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  complete  package  in  evening  pa-  ^  cast  of  more  than  200  Denver 

markable  longevity  of  other  Ex-  Journal  and  Times,  with  a  whole  P?'"’  morn'"?  Paper  readers  had  singers,  ran  for  five  nights.  Free. 


We  ^  felt  that  the  newspaper  position  of  area  industry,  Oct.  1-4. 


Fittingly,  also,  there  comes  this  on  their  convention  coverage 
week  a  report  from  Dave  Brand-  ballyhoo.  Here  comes  Basil  P. 

TTiaTi  tVtA  r'' _ • _  _ _  _ _ 


finger  at  them  for  being  asleep  "cws-behind-the-newsstory,  ’  notes 
on  their  convention  coverage  Proniotion  Manager  W.  J.  Powers, 
hallvhno.  Here  rrtmec  RacH  P.  acccnt,  tOO,  OH  COn- 


man,  the  Examiner’s  promotion  Caummisar,  promotion  manager  Daytime  workers  got 


aminer  promotions.  package  of  excellent  ads,  big  and  n<gh[-Jime  story  on  doorstep  for  ’  *  •  • 

For  instance:  Christmas  Bene-  little,  alerting  readers  to  the  pa-  perasal.  ^  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun- 

fit  Show,  now  in  its  40th  year,  pers’  convention  coverage.  Basil  . ,  week  we  re  plugging  the  News  planning  “Better  Homes 

raised  money  for  Christmas  bas-  plugged  the  idea  that  “convention  there  s  more  than  meets  Exposition”  as  “biggest  home 

kets;  Hearst  Speedboat  Regat^,  news  is  extra  news  in  your  news-  Democratic  con-  sijow  ever  staged  in  the  West”  for 

2 1st  year,  swells  papers  charity  paper,”  that  readers  get  it  plus  all  '^^Jihon.  Newspa^r  readers  not  auditorium  next  October, 
fund:  Examiner  Swim  Show,  17th  the  regular  features  they  enjoy.  only  get  the  whole  picture  when  b 


aminer  promotions.  package  of  excellent  ads,  big  and 

For  instance:  Christmas  Bene-  little,  alerting  readers  to  the  pa- 
fit^  Show,  now  in  its  40th  year,  pers’  convention  coverage.  Basil 
raised  money  for  Christmas  bas-  plugged  the  idea  that  “convention 


1  reU  on 


only  get  the  whole  picture  when  ■ 

they  want  to  read  it,  or  are  able 

to,  but  more  important,  they  can  QuW  StimtS  Used 
understand  why  events  occurred  By  Cincinnati  Dailies  ^ 
and  what  they  mean  to  future  in  Cincinnati — ^The  Post  and 

a  few  minutes,  without  devoting  Times-Star  are  conducting  circu- 
constant  attention  to  TV  screen.”  lation-building  quizzes. 

_  .  -  ,  The  Post  calls  its  stunt  * 

Consumers  m  Appleton  ‘  Magic  Number  Cash  Quiz". 

As  FINE  and  handy  a  consumer  while  the  Times-Star’s  is  labeled 


a  geckitilltr  Plan,  Diit.  f.  HtwTert;  20.  N.T.. 


CHtte-  Westinghouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  real  produaion  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Cline  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
340S  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  32 
Son  Fronciaco  ■  *  New  York  17 


buying  habit  study  as  you  will 
want  to  dig  into  is  the  fifth  annual 
study  of  the  Appleton,  Wis.,  mar¬ 
ket,  just  published  by  the  Apple- 


“Current  News  Quiz".  The  Pos* 
distributed  300,000  certificates, 
each  bearing  a  number. 

The  Post  prints  one  numbw 


ton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent.  Dione  daily  and  the  person  holding  d 
in  cooperation  with  Northwestern  receives  $25  for  answering  a  ques- 
University’s  Medill  School  of  tion.  In  case  the  holder  does  not 
Journalism,  this  is,  as  it  has  al-  claim  the  reward  the  jackpot  h 


ways  been,  a  standout  job  of  its 
kind.  It  follows  the  now  familiar 


increased. 

The  Times-Star 


pattern  of  these  studies,  and  is  numbers  every  day  each  good  fof 
published  in  a  64-page  file-size  $25,  provided  questions  are  an- 
book  that  makes  reading  it  quick  swered  correctly. 
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It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  where  it  happens — 
to  the  person  who’s  dead. 


But  it  can  make  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  your  community,  the  people  who  every  day 
drive  their  cars  on  your  streets. 

The  table  below  will  show  you  where  automobile  aC' 
cidents  occurred  during  1951.  These  are  the  sore  spots 
— the  danger  points.  You  can  find  them  in  almost 
every  community  in  the  country — including  your 
own. 

Tell  your  readers  these  facts.  Perhaps  It  will  cause 
them  to  think  and  approach  these  danger  spots  with 
care.  Perhaps  it  will  save  their  lives. 


Penons 

killed 

cent 

Per 

Persons 

in|ured 

Per 

cent 

Between  intersections 

6.4S0 

17.4 

485,700 

24.7 

Rural  intersections 

2,780 

7.5 

137,380 

7.0 

Highway 

14,010 

37.8 

446,550 

22.8 

Driveway 

40 

.1 

1,960 

.1 

Curve 

7,160 

19.3 

200,190 

10.2 

Street  intersections 

4,600 

12.4 

649,620 

33.1 

Railroad  crossing 

1,530 

4.1 

7,840 

.4 

Bridge 

530 

1.4 

33,360 

1.7 

'TOTAL 

37, 100 

100.0 

1,962,000 

100.0 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Emory  U.  Sacrificed 
Program  to  Reaction 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


functional,  and  college  as  a  chan-  36  per  cent  for  the  humanities 
nel  toward  occupational  success,  majors  and  only  21  per  cent  for 
He  recognizes  the  real  and  basic  the  science  majors, 
implications  in  the  absolute  neces-  “And  among  the  humanities 
sity  for  the  college  educated  per-  graduates  who  wind  up  in  business 
son  to  “start  someplace.”  And  he  jobs,  the  composite  record  is  very 
i>  distrustful,  and  rightly,  of  the  poor  indeed.  The  best  rneasure 
c'aims  of  abstract  goodness  in  that  our  survey  provides  is  this: 
“learning  for  learning’s  sake.”  of  the  humanities  graduates,  fuDy 
Productive  Education  24  per  cent  have  settled  for  rM 

T,,  „  •  u-  ..  and  file  jobs,  as  either  white  collir 

The  college  or  university  which  workers.  This  is  f»r 


of  the  humanities  graduates,  fuDy 
24  per  cent  have  settled  for  rank 
and  file  jobs,  as  either  white  collar 
oi  manual  workers.  This  is  far 


For  the  decision  to  abandon  made  for  Time  magazine  and  ana-  “concentrates  on  the  basic  disci-  |},g  proportion  for  all  met 

professional  training  in  journalism  lyzed  by  the  Columbia  university  phries”  i^s  a  vestige  of  higher  edu-  graduates  .  .  .  and  is  in  even  more 
at  Emory  university  (E&P  July  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re.  cation  for  a  leisure  or  cultured  startling  contrast  to  the  record  of 


Robert  M.  Hutchins. 


The  humanities  are  fighting 


12,  page  64)  mark  up  a  score  for  search  ®  small  group  of  specialists  as  engineers  in  the 

Robert  M.  Hutchins.  The  humanities  are  fighting  a  scholars  and  intellectuals.  Educa-  business  field — only  6  per  cent  of 

Dr.  Hutchins,  ex-chancellor  of  losing  battle  with  the  occupational  democracy  is  education  y_bom  wound  up  in  less  desirable 

the  University  of  Chicago,  is  the  programs,  the  investigation  shows,  person  who  has  to  pro-  .  ,  . 

tiioh  nrip«t  nf  nn  pHiirntinnal  Thf*  mainritv  nf  «tiirlpntc  nr#»  dUCC,  and  implies  education  for  m.T _  _ ^ 


high  priest  of  an  educational  de-  me  greai  majoriiy  or  siuaenis  are  vuuva.iun  lui  Manv  Never  Start 

nomination  which  holds  that  oc-  going  to  college  to  learn  to  do  maximum  productivity  ...  a  fact  ^ 
cupational  objectives  debase  learn-  s'jmething.  “The  position  of  the  ''"'ch  the  great  majority  of  col-  Reason  num  er 
ing  in  the  four-year  college.  His  humanities  has  been  declining  universities  in  this  coun-  low  pay  of  e  umani  i  ^  ' 

group  yearns  for  a  return  to  the  steadily  among  both  men  and  accepted.  This  is  Am-  ates  is  that  °  f 

book-and-candle  scholasticism  of  women;  if  the  ‘broad  general  edu-  *  particular  contribution  to  got  started  m  ®  ^ 

the  medieval  European  university,  cation’,  is  really  the  chief  goal  of  l^'ph^r  education,  and  the  Hutchins  planned,  but  ms  ea 

And  he  repeatedly  has  jjointed  the  the  college,  then  educators  are  P'oup  has  steadily  lost  ground  in  work  whic  represen  ^ 

finger  at  instruction  in  journalism  right  in  worrying  on  this  score.”  choice,  or  so  i 


The  great  majority  of  students  are 


and  implies  education  for 


as  a  horrible  example  of  the  evil  uiun  ,  .  -  - ^  -  .  ..  ...  _ , _ 

which  undergraduate  education  of  college  graduates  50  vears  happened  at  few  American  opportunity  a  ca  8- 

bas  fallpn  r  college  grauuaies  au  years  colleges  or  universities.  .  •  •  Among  the  young  men 

PrSem  Goodrich  C.  White  «  1 '' d°  inX  h™'S,hic,f1,'f  col  "I?  6»  >»  /<>' 

Emorv  is  a  Hutchins  discinie  as  is  coi  ^\est  shows  that  the  student  who  either  the  humanities  or  social 

DrEriest  Colwdl  dfan  of  the  under  30,  less  than  5^  fewer  seem  to  have  a 

faculties  and  a  former  Universitv  pational  field  while  at  college  “has  definite  goal— and  even  when  they 

of  eSago  man  who  ^^rtcdly  r-'olher  SLd'''S  insMctioS  'Jf  T'  " 

ir  scheduled  to  succeed  him.  L  ™c  r  h.eher  salary  than  the  student  who  ■»  'h' ' 


Vocations  Grow 


The  situation  at  Emory  could 


or  third  choice,  or  sometimes  even 
a  case  of  grasping  at  any  job 


\,cum  of  Learning  „onal  objectives  have  mult.pled  less  risk  of  winding  up  in  spectacular.  Many  of  the  A.B.’s 

So  .  .  Emory  s  accredited  divi-  and  boomed.  Business  administra-  ,be  low  income  brackets.  On  the  seem  to  arrive  at  graduation  day 

Sion  of  journalism,  to  be  discon-  tion  almost  non-existent  when  the  materialistic  scale  of  post-  without  any  very  clear  idea  of 

tmued  as  soon  as  commitments  graduate  of  50-or-older  was  in  graduate  finances,  specialized  edu-  the  next  step,  and  to  settle  for 

to  students  now  enrolled  have  college,  attracted  1 5  per  cent  of  ^as  general  education  beat  whatever  job  they  can  find.  When 


areas  recognizing  specific  voca¬ 
tional  objectives  have  multipled 


decides  to  take  an  A.B.;  he  also  financial  rewards  are  anything  but 


been  properly  met,”  is  a  victim  of  the  graduates  under  30. 

the  “pure  learning”  philosophy  of  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  younger 


hollow. 

“In  general,  the  more  special- 


they  wind  up  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness,  which  after  all  provides  most 


the  Hutchins’  school.  Said  Dr.  graduates  majored  in  the  sciences  i^^d  the  college  course,  the  more’  of  the  available  jobs,  they  do  not 
Goodrich,  the  decision  to  do  away  as  against  less  than  half  of  one  graduates  it  produces  in  the  $5000-  do  nearly  so  well  as  the  specially 


with  the  established  and  success-  older;  24  per  cent  in  engineering  and-over  bracket 
ful  program  in  journalism  at  as  against  lesst  han  half  of  one  t-.  u  .  . 

Emory  “is  in  accord  with  the  uni-  per  cent,  and  so  on.  While  the  .  ®  Hutchins  group  make 

versity's  policy  of  limiting  its  survey  does  not  show  it,  this  l^ajor  point  m  th( 


trained  graduates  —  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  never  planned  it  that 


■  111,  I luikiiiiiiy  Kluup  iiiaKC  a  ,  '  f  ,1 

major  point  of  the  contention  that  '''?y  are  never  fully  satisfi 


vcrsiiys  policy  or  iimiiing  us  survey  aoes  nor  snow  ii,  ims  iobs  ” 

undertakings  in  vocational  and  trend  away  from  the  humanities —  "  ^  ^1?®  haul  the  liberal  arts  cnprialized  education  in  the 

professional  fields  and  concentrat-  from  learning  without  specific  oc-  S’^aduate  is  better  prepared  (kcu-  -f^iig_-^„_d  universities  was  given 
ing  on  the  basic  disciplines.”  cupational  objectives  -  probably  Pat.onally  than  the  specialized  “  ^f  a 

Question  how  renresentative  of  has  accelerated  amone  nresent  ^fadent — that  the  student  quickly  at  the  cost  ot  a  liberal  or  8 
igtrSiyneSrrt^  underSuS^^^^  '  learns  on  the  job  far  mor^e  than'  ‘ 


higher  education  generally  is  this  undergraduates, 
policy?  How  widely  does  the  Plain  fact  is  that  the  American  laugni  about  "tne  tricks 

Hutchins  point  of  view  prevail?  youngster  is  going  to  college  “to  ‘^®hege  class- 

Perspective  is  afforded  by  Ernest  learn  to  do  something.”  He  wants  ®  what  the  survey 

Havemann  and  Patricia  Salter  ai.  education,  to  be  sure,  but  he  hnds: 

West  in  a  recent  book,  “They  wants  that  education  “for  some-  Survey  Results 

Went  to  College,”  basen  on  a  thing.”  He  thinks  of  education  as  “Among  humanities  graduates. 


he  can  be  taught  about  “the  tricks  graduate  s  resultant  great- 

of  the  trade”  in  college  class-  success  on  the  job  was  too  grttt 
rooms  Hero’s  fho  a  sacrifice.  But  the  most  signin- 


Havemann  and  Patricia  Salter 
West  in  a  recent  book,  “They 
Went  to  College,”  basen  on  a 
survey  of  U.  S.  college  graduates 


s-  ’  ^  cant  fact  about  occupationalism  m 

Survey  Results  co"ege  education  is  that  it  pi^ 

I _  j  .  vides  the  motivation  and  tne 

theme  for  a  program  of  study 


^6^1  ree2^ 

^NES  lENSIONSi 

...the  only  instonton-  p 
eous  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
control. 

...  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
"red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
iTRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^Byline  of  Dependability^ 


SJoni/ Than  the  mhi 

K  S„'ed\r.hl','o"o) 

ten  has  gone  into  some  other  type  Provide  Purpose 

of  professional  work,  and  five  out  Courses  in  journalism,  which 


of  ten  have  taken  jobs  in  business  normally  constitute  about  one- 
or  government.  The  humanities  fourth  of  the  total  four-year  prfr 
graduates,  with  their  more  general  gram  of  studies,  correlate  with  w 
and  nebulous  training,  seem  to  remaining  three  fourths  in  the 
have  a  harder  time  getting  started  liberal  arts,  and  give  them  reality 
in  their  careers,  and  many  of  and  meaning  and  purpose, 
them  end  up  in  fields  which  they  Emory’s  decision  to  lop  off  the 
had  never  contemplated.  ,  .  .  Even  program  in  journalism  in  keepm? 
in  the  learned  professions  (they)  with  its  policy  of  “concentratiou 
do  not  hold  their  own  with  grad-  on  the  basic  disciplines”  is  * 
uates  who  have  had  more  special-  bloody  sacrifice  to  false  gods.  W 
ized  training.  If  we  compare  judgment  that  “the  college  Mh 
them,  for  example,  with  teachers,  graduate  school  will  continue  to 
clergymen  and  artists  in  our  provide  for  students  looking  mto 
group  who  majored  in  the  more  journalism  as  a  career  opportiai- 
specialized  field  of  the  physical  ty  to  secure  the  kind  of  education 
sciences,  we  find  the  proportions  that  is  most  fundamental  to  suc- 
earning  under  $3000  a  year  are  cess’  is  a  bit  of  wishful  thinking- 
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glinting  ^  journal  |fpf 


/IS,  HfraW^'AairTltan  onj^ 

S*g--j 

I  (Ihf  #ttwj>ag  Uullttin  f^z).  V 

I  fWinntapoli#  i&unbap  ^ribuitf  jra.  j  y 

hir“ rrr.  »»•  Flooding  - - ;.  i  I 
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■B5!»  ■  ’,t  ■  ^  Here  is  an  impressive  partial  list  of 

-i*  ^  the  increasing  group  of  newspapers  for 

^  (— =.  which  SHERIDAN  stuffing  machines  ore 

,  solving  a  serious  mallroom  problem. 

Today's  SHERIDAN  installations  constitute  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  proven  machine,  which  is  satisfactorily 
saving  time  and  labor  while  improving  the  handling 
and  distribution  of  Simday  and  multiple  section 
special  editions. 

For  smaller  circulation  papers,  a  new  machine  similar  in 
principle  to  the  larger  model,  is  now  available. 

Your  SHERIDAN  representative  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  how  these  machines  can  help  you. 

Write  today  tor  catalog 


\  Essex  St,  Boston  11.  Mass. 


SINCE  1935 


SHEIimil 

135  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  13 


1 1.  Mass.  600  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6 

52/54  High  Holbom,  London.  W.C.  1.  Eng. 


Deep-Sea  Cameramen; 
Canadians  Form  CNPA 


By  James  L  Ceilings 


This  is  Out-of-the-Country 
Week  in  the  press  photography 
business. 

First  to  London,  where  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  Doris  Willens,  reports 
that  Kemsley  Newspapers  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  underwater  camera 
“made  out  of  bits  and  pieces  of 
war  surplus  by  Kemsley  tech¬ 
nicians.” 

The  depth  at  which  the  camera 
can  be  used  depends  on  the  pho¬ 
tographer.  If  he’s  wearing  a  frog¬ 
man’s  costume,  he  can  descend 
about  30  feet;  in  full  diving  rig,  he 
can  go  down  around  300  feet. 
Plans  are  underway  for  a  press¬ 
urized  cast-iron  casing  for  the 
camera  so  it  can  be  lowered  to 
any  depth  and  run  from  the  sur¬ 
face  by  remote  control. 

Nine-Month  Job 

It  took  nine  months  to  design 
the  camera.  Those  who  worked 
on  it  were  John  Drummond,  chief 
photographic  editor;  Douglas 
Thorpe,  in  circulation,  who  is  an 
ex-press  photographer  and  frog¬ 
man;  Jim  Arnett,  radio  engineer 
at  Kemsley  House,  and  Sydney 
Chadban,  a  chief  printer. 

Mr.  Arnett  designed  and  built  a 
self-contained  electronic  flash  unit, 
capable  of  discharging  a  200-joule 
flash  every  second  when  required 
and  sychronized  with  a  specially- 
constructed  shutter.  A  motor  in¬ 
side  the  camera  rolls  the  film.  The 
negatives,  5x5,  are  on  a  50’-foot 
spool,  and  it’s  a  fast  pan  film. 

There  were  several  problems 
confronting  the  creators.  Miss 
Willens  learned. 

“In  building  the  camera,”  she 
writes,  “one  of  the  first  problems 
was  to  insulate  completely  the 
power-pack  which  is  built  into  the 
camera  casing  to  activate  the 
flash.” 

Another:  focusing.  It  was 


learned  that  different  compensa¬ 
tions  were  needed  for  various 
depths.  And  compensation  for  sea 
water  is  different  than  for  fresh 
water. 

Union  Trouble 

These  and  other  technical  posers 
were  followed  by  one  of  an  equal¬ 
ly  serious  nature — labor  trouble. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Thorpe,  fully 
qualified  as  a  frogman,  didn’t 
meet  union  approval.  After  he 
had  made  a  series  of  underwater 
pictures,  the  unionized  staffers 
held  a  meeting  to  protest.  They 
said,  in  effect,  that  if  underwater 
pictures  were  to  be  made,  a  staff 
Icnsman  must  make  them. 

Now  there  is  nothing  new  in 
underwater  photography.  It’s  been 
done  here  in  all  forms,  both  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  But 
where  in  the  world  will  you  find 
such  aquatic  requirements  for 
underwater  staffers!  Britain  may 
not  rule  the  seas  anymore,  but 
some  of  its  cameramen  apparently 
will  take  over,  photowise,  under¬ 
neath  the  waves. 

Miss  Willens  says  that  five  staff 
photographers  volunteered  to  make 
the  down-under-the-salt-and-brine 
shots.  It  won’t  be  easy.  These 
are  the  requirements  they  have 
to  meet: 

1. )  They  have  to  get  a  medical 
fitness  certificate. 

2. )  They  must  be  able  to  swim 
25  yards  underwater  without  fins, 
do  200  yards  of  the  crawl  stroke, 
200  yards  on  their  backs  without 
using  their  hands,  dive  from  15 
feet  and  swim  for  600  yards  (200 
yards  crawl,  the  rest  free-style.) 

“That’s  only  the  beginning,” 
writes  the  correspondent.  “They 
must  then  learn  life-saving,  how  to 
service  the  diving  set,  emergency 
surfacing,  diving  with  the  camera 
and  swimming  30  yards  with  cam- 


United  Press  Newspictures  cameramen  Bill  Purdom,  left,  and  Wantn 
Lee  wear  “violence-resisting”  outfits  borrowed  from  Tokyo  poHct. 
Tbe  uniform  was  designed  after  bloody  Communist  riots  gave  locsl 
cops  a  long  casualty  list  Several  lensmen  were  roughed  up  In  tbe 
May  Day  rioting,  so  they  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  borrow  the 
suits  for  future  assignments  of  street  demonstrations. 
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era  underwater  and  30  yards  with 
it  on  the  surface.  The  final  test 
is  diving  for  a  half-hour  with 
camera  and  swimming  for  one 
mile  with  fins.” 

After  all  this,  one  assumes,  the 
photographer  is  ready  to  try  out 
for  file  next  Olympics. 

Canadian  Capers 

The  second  bit  of  intelligence 
comes  from  Sidney  A.  Freifeld, 
press  officer.  Department  of  Ex¬ 
ternal  Affairs,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
who  writes: 

“I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  it  has  been  possible  for 
us  to  secure  a  much  easier  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  entry  of  Amer¬ 
ican  photographers  and  their 
equipment  into  Canada. 

“Up  to  now,  an  American  pho¬ 
tographer  normally  had  to  post  a 
bond  equal  to  the  duty  on  his 
equipment.  This  sum  was  payed 
to  the  customs  collector  at  the 
Canadian  port  of  entry  and  was 
repayed  to  the  photographer  when 
he  checked  his  equipment  out. 

“If  American  photographers 
happened  to  contact  our  informa¬ 
tion  offices  in  the  United  States, 
our  people  could  arrange  to  have 
the  bond  waived.  However,  it 
was  a  cumbersome  arrangement. 

“The  Customs  and  Excise 
branch  of  our  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Revenue  has  now  sent  in¬ 
structions  to  all  Canadian  border 
points  which  allow  American  pho¬ 
tographers  to  bring  in  their  equip¬ 
ment  without  the  posting  of  bond 
or  without  any  prior  notice  to  our 
consular  posts. 

“All  that  is  required  is  that  the 


photographer  must  be  in  po^ 
sion  of  credentials  from  recognized 
newspapers,  agencies  or  maga¬ 
zines,  or  identifying  him  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  .  . 

CNPA  Formed 

Also  from  our  northern  neigh¬ 
bor  comes  word  that  the  press 
photographers  there  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Canadian  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Ottawa. 

The  new  association  consists,  so 
far,  of  35  cameramen  from  Otta¬ 
wa,  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Wind¬ 
sor.  Television  and  newsreel  pho¬ 
tographers  are  being  admitted. 
U.  S.  lensmen  will  be  welcomed 
as  associate  members. 

Our  informant  in  Ottawa  says: 

“The  association  was  formed 
because  of  many  misunderstand¬ 
ings  between  photographers  and 
government  officials. 

“It  was  felt  that  too  much  rigid 
control  was  being  exercised  by 
the  officials  concerned  and  that 
tbe  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  force  would  welcome  meas¬ 
ures  which  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  dispense  with 
red  tape. 

“Before  the  formation  of  the 
association,  the  RCMP  felt  that 
it  was  -necessary  to  have  a  show 
of  force  at  every  official  function 
where  photographers  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

“Since  the  formation  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  the  photographers  art 
allowed  to  police  themselves  pd 
to  exert  disciplinary  action  against 
any  member  offending  against  the 
by-laws  of  the  association.” 
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THERE’S  A  KODAK  FILM  FOR 


some  types  of  colored  continuous-tone  originals, 
for  photographing  light-colored  furniture  and  other 
work  not  needing  a  panchromatic  him. 


Kodak  Super  Panchro>^ess  Film,  Type  B.  Wheth¬ 
er  it’s  fast  action  or  portraits,  you’ll  find  that  Kodak 
Super  Panchro- Press  Film,  Type  B,  complements 
your  skill  perfealy.  Excellent  with  all  types  of  light¬ 
ing,  it  works  especially  well  with  electronic  flash 
equipment. 


Kodak  Contrast  Process  Ortho,  Kodak  Contrast 
Process  Panchromatic  Films — Fast,  High  Contrast 
Films.  These  Aims  are  for  line  copy  work.  Kodak 
Contrast  Process  Ortho  Film  is  fine  for  copying 
black-and-white  line  originals  along  with  certain 
colored  line  copy  such  as  telegrams,  maps,  and  draw¬ 
ings — wherever  yellow,  green,  or  blue-green  hues 
are  the  dominant  colors.  Can  be  used  with  any 
yellow  filter.  Kodak  Contrast  Process  Panchromatic 
Film  is  useful  for  copying  colored  originals,  such  as 
maps,  drawings,  and  documents,  as  well  as  for  pho¬ 
tographing  faded  continuous-tone  originals,  such  as 
old  photographs.  Most  color  correction  and  con¬ 
trast  filters  can  be  used  with  this  film. 


Kodak  Commercial,  Commercial  Matte,  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Ortho  Films — Medium  Speed,  Medium 
Contrast  Films.  Kodak  Commercial  Film  works 
well  in  copying  black-and-white  photographic  orig¬ 
inals.  Commercial  Matte  is  similar,  but  it  has  a  matte 
emulsion  and  back,  allowing  pencil  art  work  on 
either  side.  Commercial  Ortho  is  used  for  copying 


These  and  other  Kodak  Films  are  stocked  by  your  Kodak  dealer. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y, 


Lait,  Mortimer  Refuse 
To  Join  Public  Apology 


Nieman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas, 
Texas,  last  week  accepted  public 
sds  and  personal,  individual 
apology  in  1,060-line  newspaper 
letters  of  apology  to  more  than 
1.500  employes  as  settlement  in 
its  libel  action  against  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers  of  the  Jack 
lait-Lee  Mortimer  book,  “USA 
Confidential”.  The  authors,  how- 
e\er,  refused  to  join  in  the  apolo¬ 
gy. 

Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  Nathan 
VVartels,  Edward  C.  Delafield, 
Lester  Wartels,  Robert  Simon, 
.American  Book-Stratford  Press, 
Inc.,  and  Sidney  Satenstein  sought 
separate  and  out-of-court  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  specialty  store’s  suit 
which  named  them  defendents 
along  with  the  book’s  authors. 

Regret  Furore 

Headlined,  “Apology  to  Nie¬ 
man-Marcus  and  its  employes,” 
the  ad  said:  “We  regret  very  much 
the  statements  made  in  the  few 
paragraphs  of  ‘USA  Confidential’ 
about  the  Nieman-Marcus  store 
and  some  of  its  employes  and 
the  furore  created  by  those  state¬ 
ments. 

“To  the  highly  reputable 
Nieman-Marcus  Co.  and  its  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  publisher  and 
printer  have  come  forward  and 


elected  to  place  this  advertise¬ 
ment.”  This  portion  of  the  ad  was 
signed  by  Crown  Publishers  and 
American  Book-Stratford  Press, 
Inc. 

A  paragraph,  signed  by  Nieman- 
Marcus,  accepted  the  apology. 
“Nieman-Marcus  on  its  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  its  employes,” 
copy  read,  “accepts  this  apology 
f.om  the  publisher  and  printer.” 

The  public  apology  ran  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times,  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News,  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Times  Herald  and  news¬ 
papers  in  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio 
and  Houston. 

Defend  Employes 

According  to  Stanley  Marcus, 
president,  the  suit  “was  instituted 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending 
our  employes  against  untrue  and 
scurrilous  statements  made  by  the 
authors  .  .  .  We  filed  suit  believing 
that  under  the  laws  of  this  coun¬ 
try  there  existed  a  legal  defense 
against  malfesance  and  character 
assassination.”  (objectionable  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  removed  from  future 
editions  of  the  book). 

“We  feel,”  he  continued,  “a 
complete  victory  in  our  settlement 
with  the  publishers  and  printers  in 


ivm  voT. 


#  A  thing  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  That’s 
the  way  leading  stereotypers  feel  about  halftone  reproduc¬ 
tion  . . .  that’s  why  they  use  BURGESS  MATS.  The  super¬ 
smooth  face  of  BURGESS  MATS  assures  faithful  pick-up  of 
every  halftone  dot . . .  even  the  most  minute  . . .  and  clean 
release  of  the  plate  in  casting. 

The  result  is  subtle  gradation  of 
light  and  shadow — halftone  reproduc- 
tion  that  rivals  the  original ! 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mots 
Freeport,  lUinoit 


this  total  public  and  personal 
apology  to  every  employe  of 
Nieman-Marcus.”  Mr.  Marcus 
was  emphatic  in  his  statement  on 
the  continuation  of  the  pending 
suit  against  Messrs.  Lait  and  Mor¬ 
timer. 

Commenting  on  the  public  apolo¬ 
gy  of  their  publisher,  printer  and 
agent,  authors  Lait  and  Mortimer 
issued  the  following  statement: 

“Crown  Publishers  and  our  one¬ 
time  literary  agent,  Sidney  Saten¬ 
stein,  threw  in  the  sponge  and 
surrendered  for  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Nieman-Marcus  Dallas 
department  store  and  54  of  its 
employes  who  sued  us  and  them 
for  $7,400,000  alleging  ‘USA 
Confidential,  libeled  them.  This  is 
doubly  ironic  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  publisher  and  agent  glad¬ 
ly  pocketed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  when  the  going  was 
good. 

Authors’  Comment 

“We  rejected  and  repudiate  such 
an  apology  and  such  a  deal  which 
was  offered  to  us,”  Mr.  Lait  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  went  on.  “We  pro¬ 
pose  to  establish  the  truth  of  all 
our  assertions.  A  revealing  re¬ 
flection  on  the  validity  of  the  suits 
is  that  Nieman-Marcus’  female 
employes  who  charge  we  had  im¬ 
pugned  their  character,  unani¬ 
mously  and  immediately  accepted 
our  publishers’  apology  which  does 
not  even  deny  the  accuracy  of  our 
charges.” 

The  writing  team  went  on  to 
claim  that  all  five  suits  against 
their  book  “are  politically  inspired 
and  without  foundation,”  and 
promised  to  “show  a  startling 
community  of  interest  among  most 
of  the  plaintiffs.” 

Repudiate  Apology 

“We  intend,”  the  authors  de¬ 
clared,  “to  defend  vigorously  all 
suits  brought  against  our  Confi¬ 
dential  books  by  pleading  the  truth 
of  all  our  allegations,  and  we  will 
pursue  our  suits  against  the  New 
York  Post  with  evidence  to  the 
same  effect. 

“Neither  through  promises  or 
deals  nor  through  threats,  con¬ 
spiracies  or  pressures,”  they  con¬ 
cluded,  “will  we  consent  to  the 
suppression  of  our  expose  of  the 
ties  between  politics,  crime  and 
subversion  in  the  U,  S.” 

■ 

Newsprint  Profit 

Montreal  —  Net  profit  of 
Powell  River  Company,  Limited, 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1952  amounted  to  $3,650,933  as 
compared  with  $4,245,914  for  the 
first  half  of  1951  and  net  per  share 
of  common  was  87  cents  as  against 
$1.05  (after  the  three-for-1  stock 
split  effective  October  1,  1951). 
Production  of  newsprint  was  in¬ 
creased  from  149,153  to  150,095 
tons  for  the  first  half  of  1952, 
output  of  unbleached  sulphite  pulp 
was  down  from  23,671  to  22,925 
tons  and  production  of  other 
products  was  1,473  against  1,528 
tons. 


Legal  Press 

continued  from  page  40 

cases  of  less  important  notices, 
and  fail  to  give  sufficient  notice  in 
more  important  cases. 

Fundamentally,  any  legislative 
efforts  put  forth  by  ACCN  or  its 
members,  if  beneficial  to  its  mem¬ 
bers,  is  also  beneficial  to  all  of 
the  legitimate  newspapers  of  the 
state  qualified  to  carry  public 
notice  advertising.  And,  since  this 
is  the  main  revenue  of  the  court 
and  commercial  newspaper,  (circu¬ 
lation  comes  second)  that  kind  of 
effort  is  frequent  and  effective. 

Help  Papers  Generally 

It  would  be  practically  imposs¬ 
ible  to  determine  accurately,  yet 
of  great  interest  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  know,  how  many  state 
and  national  public  notice  lavs 
owe  their  existence  today  to  the 
efforts  of  ACCN  and  its  members, 
either  as  supporters  or  defenders. 
What  is  more  easily  determined 
is  the  fact  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  directing  executives  and 
legislative  committees  of  press  as¬ 
sociations  consistently  depend  on 
the  knowledge  and  judgment  of 
their  court  and  commercial  nei^ 
paper  members  for  expert  advkc 
and  policy  recommendations  on 
matters  pertaining  to  public 
notices. 

From  the  time  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  until  1950,  ACCN  was  an 
entirely  publisher-operated  organi¬ 
zation.  Elected  officers  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  association, 
planned  and  directed  its  annua/ 
meetings  and  endeavored  to  keep 
contacts  alive  through  occasional 
issues  of  bulletins  from  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  office. 

Central  Office 

In  the  spring  of  1950,  it  was 
decided  to  experiment  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  office  and  a  paid  field  mana¬ 
ger.  Headquarters  were  established 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the 
members  of  ACCN  and  also  of 
interest  to  all  other  newspapen 
and  their  associations  is  the  project 
of  the  central  office  aimed  at 
gradually  assembling  files  of  in¬ 
formation  on  public  notice  laws 
in  the  various  states. 

Such  information  will  serve  the 
twofold  purpose  of  helping  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  state  associations  in 
building  strong  defense  arguments 
when  adverse  legislation  threatens 
public  notice  laws  in  their  states 
and  it  will  prove  a  source  of 
valuable  material  when  good  laws 
are  proposed. 

■ 

Assigned  to  Europe 

Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.  —  Ser¬ 
geant  Ed  Thomas,  formerly  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  sports  desk, 
and  Corporal  Bill  Neugebauer, 
New  York  Daily  News  staffer, 
have  left  the  31st  (Dixie)  Division 
PIO  for  European  Public  Relations 
assignments. 
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Have  you  tried  Buicks  Power  Steering  r 


High-tailing  down  a  broad 
straight  road,  you  have  that 
same  sure  sense  of  command  that 
has  always  put  such  a  thrill  into 
piloting  a  great  performer. 

You’re  the  boss.  Your  hands  tell 
you  so.  It’s  the  feel  that  so  many 
folks  who  love  to  drive  have  come 
to  know  and  enjoy. 

This  year,  you  also  have  at  your 
command  the  highest  horsepower 
in  Buick  history  —  and  an  Air- 
power  carburetor,  with  two 
barrels  in  reserve  to  deliver  an 
extra  spurt  when  needed. 

You  have  the  size,  the  silence, 
the  smoothness  that  make  this 
Roadmaster  so  distinguished 


among  all  of  the  fine  cars. 

Wi  lere  then,  you  ask,  does  Power 
Steeringt  come  in? 

When  you  want  to  get  into— or  out 
of— a  tight  spot  at  the  curb.  Power 
Steering  takes  over  the  extra  effort 
of  turning  the  wheels,  and  you  can 
forget  the  two-tons-plus  of  auto¬ 
mobile  you’re  handling. 

\^'hen  you  want  to  turn  around  in 
a  narrow  space  —  Power  Steering 
lets  you  get  the  last  inch  of  benefit 
from  Buick’s  short  turning 
radius,  because  it  makes  the 
maneuver  so  easy. 

When  one  front  wheel  hits  a 
bump,  a  chuckhole,  loose 


sand  or  dirt  at  the  edge  of  a  road 
—  Power  Steering  takes  up  the 
jerk— makes  control  of  the  wheel 
easier  and  therefore  safer. 

Many  folks  who  have  tried  it  tell 
us  that  Power  Steering  has  added 
almost  as  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
owning  a  Buick  as  Dynaflow  Drive. 

Just  tell  your  Buick  dealer  when 
you’d  like  to  try  it. 

BUCK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 
Equipment,  accessories,  trim  and  models  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  Wow 
available  on  Super  as  well  as  Roadmaster— 
optional  at  extra  cost. 
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When  better  automobiles  are  built 
Buick  will  build  them 
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Whether  you  agree 
with  her  or  not — 


New  Autry  Strip  Has 
Cowboys,  Spies,  Space 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 


IS  constantly  one  ot  the 

most  widely  read,  most  widely 

acclaimed  persons  in  the  world! 


—will  find  folks  |||||||b  “Gene  Autry”  is  scheduled  for 

A'ho  strongly  dis-  Sept.  8  release  as  a  six-a-week 

agree  with  him  feature  in  four  and  five-coluim 

up  in  the  New  size.  A  Sunday  color  page  is 

York  offices  of  planned. 

TUREs  CoRp.  For  Gov.  Dewey's  Book 

General  has  From  Editors  Syndicate 

just  announced  ^  “Journey  to  the  Far  Pacific,"!)) 

with  much  bally-  A  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  puK 

hoo  a  new  “Gene  lished  by  Doubleday,  and  a  Book- 

Autry”  strip  to  Autry  of-the-Month  Club  selection  for 

be  offered  to  newspapers  this  Fall,  juiy,  is  offered  as  a  15-installmen: 
and  executives  at  the  syndicate  newspaper  serialization  for  first 
confidently  speak  of  building  the  release  Sept.  1  by  Editors  Sm 
strip  into  one  of  the  nation’s  top  cate.  New  York, 
comic  features.  Available  immediately  from 

But  “Gene  Autry”  won’t  rely  Editors  Syndicate  is  a  75-par. 
on  a  Western  story  line  alone  for  series  (150-200  words  each)  baseJ 
its  audience  appeal.  In  fact,  the  on  “A  Book  About  Americr 
strip  is  something  of  an  “all  things  Politics,”  by  George  Stimpson 
to  all  men”  proposition.  It  will  veteran  Washington  correspood- 
feature,  besides  the  cowboy  angle,  ent.  The  book  was  published  b) 
conventional  airplanes,  jets.  Harper  Bros, 
rockets,  guided  missiles  and  such. 

The  first  sequence  starts  right  off  Vacation  for  Abner 
with  a  foreign  agent’s  episode  The  //arz/ortf  (Conn.)  r/m« a 

complete  with  beautiful  mystery  ulh  Abner,”  United  Fu- 

girl.  Gimlet,  a  bearded  sidekick  ujres  comic  strip,  a  brief  vaci- 
to  the  hero,  provides  comic  relief, 

All  sections  of  the  comic  strip  ^  boxed  announcement  w 

audience  seem  to  be  provided  for.  the  cartoon  page,  the  Game: 

The  strip  has  the  magic  of  the  afternoon  daily  said: 

Autry  name,  of  course,  and  Gen-  ..jjjg  jimes  is  giving  ‘Lil  Ab 
eral  Features  expects  to  benefit  ^er’  a  vacation. 


— OS  most  recently  evidenced  by  the  tumultuous,  15- 
minute  ovation  accorded  her  at  the  Democratic  Nation 
al  Convention. 


“The  First  Lady  of  the  World,”  who  has  devoted 
her  life  to  peace  and  is  one  of  the  moving  forces  for 
the  American  way  of  life,  “stopped  the  show”  when 
the  1,600  delegates  representing  millions  of  American 
voters  put  on  a  great  spontaneous  demonstration. 


Corps,  pilots  his  own  private  now  73,  was  the  '  u 

plane.  In  addition,  the  Gene  Record’s  first  car-  V 
Autry  label  has  about  60  product  foonist  and  has 
•'C'ins.  been  on  the  staff 

The  new  strip  is  being  pro-  for  the  past  30  j 

duced  for  General  Features  by  years. 
the  Whitman  Publishing  Co.,  a  Prior  to  his  I 
division  of  Western  Printing  and  Record  career,  ^  f  ; 

Lithographing.  Artist  is  Tom  the  artist  drew  "  ' 

Cooke,  a  veteran  of  comic  mag-  for  the  San  Fran- 
azines,  commercial  art  and  the  cisco  Chronicle,  Yardhy 

Marine  Corps.  A  native  New  San  Francisco  Examiner,  “ 
Yorker,  Cooke  now  lives  in  Big  Francisco  Call,  San 
Bear,  Calif.,  where  many  of  the  Bulletin,  New  York  Globe  d* 
Autry  television  productions  are  Honolulu  Advertiser.  His  fWI* 
shot  on  location.  Like  Autry,  was  with  the  Examiner. 
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•  A  speaker  who  is  listened  to  .  .  .a  writer  whose 
opinions  are  important! 


SINCERE 


Phone,  wire  or  write  for  rates  today 


^otnensTf'*  *  •«C\\  \ 

cuul:^*  ,,.c 

n-T!— i«?T^  tnountl  Vi"""*'  aC^""™  ^  V>ctv^* 


■  [Tips  on  Touring] 

i\  “'"“•*wlu“ta7~* 

the  tra  "lei's'll:  fhciTclmf  *''i'  '’‘■®‘ 
pi  "  “xticipated.  '""’fx*  t  needs  arc 

\h.  f‘®"fP.''is  handy 'for''nans‘‘a  d”’  '"' 

b.i  hnoster  to  see  out  of  /hi  ^ 

I  -ed  a  MalirefT- 

I  aZp!'^'”^^" 

I  '  I  ",!''le“diess- 

r  up”  clothes 

II  I  -a’lllh/"'/  /  I  '"xy  make  you 

if  /  ?h“*'  ‘'’^'x 

1  -J4S^'-;  '-/  •‘•'"(t  their  fin- 

rP%^"  I  "y*  simple. 

I  1  '^"xifortable 

I  J  fsxb  will  add 

- ■  io  ‘■'•erybody’s 

And  scoldinirs  for  rr,.„  '"'"'i- 

upholstery  fan  be  a?oiHfi°'’r'' 

cover  the  kiddies- shws  w^h'^  you  i 

pair  of  socks.  Or  in  wa.l,  *'  ®  V** 
just  remove  theif  sh/o  "cather, 
them  frolic  sxd  let  I 

[/  cially*^iw|J*^^'^J"_sys,  drive  espe-  ] 
I  be  sure  he  rfts  onW  on ‘®  *>“*  / 

f  !sr“'”S~-?wSi.vt  ( 

filled  with  crackers  ^sket 

juice  or  other  ™'sins.  fruit 

Incidentally  *a"well't'**"'' 

1  loc  bedtime  m^ankinflj^"'"*'" 
home  is— an  extra  h„, 
at  day’s  end  attention 


YioV®,  i 


"  SAV,  M)U  ME&M 
THERE’S 
tjpOWRCg 

FOR  THESE 
JRAV/EL_ 
\  COUIMMS  r 


That’s  right,  mr.  editor,  Shell  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Service  supplies  Tips  on  Touring 
mats — and  lots  of  other  travel  material — 
absolutely  free. 

Today,  people  Eire  more  travel-conscious 
than  ever  before  and  their  need  for  accurate 
travel  information  is  greater  than  ever. 
That’s  why  this  noncommercial,  weekly 
column  by  CeutoI  Lane,  hEis  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  over  two  himdred  newspapers. 

Miss  Lane  tours  over  50,000  miles  a  yeEir 
and  bEises  her  informative  column  on  first¬ 
hand  experience.  Her  writing  covers  every 
phEise  of  highway  travel— where  to  visit .  .  . 
what  to  pay  .  .  .  how  to  pack.  No  wonder 


she  attracts  high  readership,  helps  stimulate 
local  travel  advertising. 

Each  column  is  attractively  illustrated 
and  is  serviced  in  mat  form  with  accompEmy- 
ing  proofs.  The  feature  is  available  to  you 
on  an  exclusive-in-your-town  basis. 

Yours  for  the  asking,  too,  Eire  copies  of 
Miss  Lane’s  books  “Travel  A  La  Car’’  and 
“Touring  Can  Be  Child’s  Play”;  plus  How- 
To-Do-It  picture  stories  on  almost  every 
subject  of  highway  travel. 

Address  all  inquiries  to: 

Shell  Publishers’  Service, 

Room  4226, 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  New  York. 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  *Brass  Tacks*  Text 
For  Student  Reporters 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord, 

Graduate  School  ol  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTING  by  Grant 

M.  Hvde.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 

Inc.  599  pp.  $6.65. _ 

I’ve  wondered  for  a  long  time 
why  someone  didn’t  write  a  book 
for  reporters  the  way  Grant  Hyde 
begins  this  one.  He  takes  a  col¬ 
lege  sophomore  in  a  newswriting 
course — or  an  untrained  beginner 
on  a  small  daily — by  the  hand  on 
his  first  five  assignments,  shows 
him  what  to  say,  what  to  do,  what 
notes  to  take,  what  to  look  for — 
and  how  to  write  a  story  from 
his  notes. 

Professor  Hyde  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  journalism  for  40  years  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
knows  how  bewildered  and  bum¬ 
bling  a  beginner  can  be  on  an 
actual  story  when  all  he  has  been 
taught  is  that  news  is  a  man’s 
biting  a  dog,  that  the  Five  W’s 
should  somehow  get  into  the  lead, 
and  what  Jefferson  said  about 
journalism. 

Hyde  knows  how  inadequate  for 
the  neophyte  expository  books  and 
lectures  can  •  be.  How  does  a 
youngster  get  a  drenched  and 
wildly  peripatetic  firechief  to  tell 
him  what?  What  does  an  inexper¬ 
ienced  reporter  do  at  a  civil  court 
when  no  case  is  being  heard? 
\\hat  papers  does  he  look  for? 
What  facts  in  them  make  news? 

There  can’t  be  much  wasted 
time  or  lost  motion  for  an  after¬ 
noon  paper.  How  do  you  cover 
your  first  big  storm — by  telephone 
and  get  it  written  for  the  2  o’clock 
edition  in  20  minutes?  What  do 
you  do  at  your  first  tenement  or 
big  apartment  house  fire?  Speak¬ 
ers,  writers,  old-timers  tell  begin¬ 
ners:  “Make  contacts,  make 

friends  of  important  news  sources 
— make  ’em  like  you  and  respect 
you!” 

Fine.  How  does  a  youngster 
go  about  that?  All  the  expository 
writing  and  lecturing  in  a  college 
curriculum  or  a  ton  of  paper 
won’t  make  a  reporter.  It  takes 
pungent  narrative  from  the  horse’s 
mouth — with  a  teacher’s  gift  for 
graphic,  usable,  step-by-step  know¬ 
how.  Sometimes  a  gifted  teacher 
is  in  a  classroom.  Sometimes  he 
is  a  Justin  Smith  or  a  Claude  Pike 
or  a  “Stuffy”  Walters  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  a  Roy  Roberts 
oil  the  Kansas  City  Star,  or  a  Ted 
Bernstein  or  a  Bob  Garst  on  the 
New  York  Times. 

For  the  very,  very  beginner, 
covering  his  first  club  meeting  on 
the  university  campus,  his  first  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  luncheon  downtown,  do¬ 
ing  his  first  roundup  story  from 
interviews,  writing  his  first  obit,  it 

56 


could  well  be  Grant  Hyde  in 
this  newest  journalism  textbook, 
‘Newspaper  Reporting.” 

Hyde  takes  him,  literally  by  the 
hand,  perhaps  by  both  hands,  to 
a  weekly  meeting  of  the  Hesperia 
Forensic  Society.  He  shows  him 
how  to  identify  himself,  where  to 
sit — and  where  not  to  sit — how 
to  identify  speakers,  what  notes 
to  take,  what  background  to  get, 
and  how  to  write  his  story  of  the 
meeting.  He  explains  the  reasons 
why  the  facts  he  chooses  are  the 
most  newsworthy  for  general  read¬ 
ers,  and  wherein  a  news  story  will 
necessarily  differ  from  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  minutes. 

Then  he  takes  him  to  a  Ki- 
wanis  Club  meeting.  He  describes 
a  typical  session,  shows  him  how 
to  weed  out  facts  that  would  in¬ 
terest  only  members  from  facts 
interesting  to  readers  of  his  paper. 
He  wisely  explains  the  difference 
between  “freedom  of  the  press”  in 
covering  all  the  facts  of  a  public 
meeting  and  certain  restrictions  in 
covering  a  private  meeting  or 
dinner  or  party  to  which  he  has 
been  invited. 

Professor  Hyde  does  not  go  as 
deeply  into  this  distinction  as  ex¬ 
perience  will  inevitably  take  a  re¬ 
porter  in  his  first  couple  of  years 
cf  professional  reporting,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  a  small  daily,  where  the 
relationship  between  paper  and 
reader  is  more  personal  than  in 
a  metropolis.  But,  a  book  pub¬ 
lisher  limits  an  author’s  space,  and 
time  limits  the  depth  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  semester  course  for  be¬ 
ginners. 

The  author’s  careful  outline  of 
facts  and  sources  a  beginner 
should  seek  for  a  roundup  story 
is  really  excellent,  .^nd  he  follows 
through  with  the  written  story  it¬ 
self.  A  good  chapter  follows  on 
‘’sleuthing  for  facts”  on  a  minor 
fire  assignment,  and  another  on 
obits.  The  book  gets  down  to  ele- 
mentals,  and  it  starts  the  reporter 
immediately  on  actual  coverage. 

The  chapter  on  journalistic  style 
and  the  one  on  what  is  news  are 
a  bit  academic.  More  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  and  specific  example  of  the 
first  five  chapters  would  have 
helped.  But  space  is  space,  and 
it  takes  longer  to  illustrate  why 
the  New  York  Times’  recent  story 
of  six  coal  miners  dying  in  Wales 
was  news  than  it  takes  to  discuss 
news  philosophically. 

Professor  Hyde  has  a  whole¬ 
some  excoriation  of  trite  phrases. 
I  wish  he  had  called  them  “lazy 
words,”  and  had  pointed  out  that 
bromidic  writing  is  neariy  always 
fiom  lack  of  effort,  from  lack 


of  caring  tremendously.  I  remem¬ 
ber  watching  Bob  Considine  years 
ago  in  the  press  box  at  a  baseball 
game  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  star 
even  then.  So  it  surprised  me  to 
see  him  consulting  a  little  black 
notebook  as  he  wrote. 

All  I  know  is  what  I’ve  learned 
by  asking,  and  Bob  explained  that 
he  wrote  down  fresh,  graphic 
phrases  about  possible  baseball 
and  all  other  sorts  of  situations. 
He  thought  them  up  riding  home, 
shaving  in  the  morning,  or  lying 
in  bed.  When  an  occasion  came 
to  use  one,  he  used  it — and  then 
crossed  it  off.  It  was  Considine- 
like,  or  Scotty  Reston-like,  or  like 
any  other  so-called  talented  news- 
writer,  to  care  enough  to  do  two 
things: 

1.  To  think  about  graphic 
phrases  long  after  his  40  hours 
were  up,  shaving,  riding,  lying 
abed,  and  to  write  them  down. 

2.  Then,  perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  to  use  them  once,  and 
cross  them  off.  (Of  course,  let’s 
confess:  if  they’re  yours,  you  can 
use  them  again  in  six  months,  nd 
no  one  will  remember.  They’ll 
read  as  fresh  as  a  rain-wet  dawn.) 

And  a  crown  of  pink  buds  for 
Hyde’s  sensible  chapter  on  “News¬ 
paper  Critical  Writing.”  Brooks 
Atkinson  and  Lewis  Gannett  have 
a  right  to  blast  from  years  of 
critical  eminence.  But  who  is  a 
20-year-old  police  reporter  or  a 
widowed  woman’s  page  editor  to 
shoot  the  piano-player  or  the 
scared  and  striving  leading  lady 
in  an  amateur  performance? 

Query  and  Reply 

A  new  owner  in  Massachusetts 
asks  a  little  desperately  for  a 
book  on  a  “newspaper’s  business 
operation.”  A  new  book  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers’  management 
needs  to  be  written.  Jason  Rog¬ 
ers’  “Newspaper  Building”  pub¬ 
lished  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
has  a  lot  of  points  that  are  still 
valid.  And  an  excellent  volume, 
aimed  particularly  at  the  weekly 
newspaper,  was  published  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Much  of  its  thor¬ 
oughly  sound  procedure  applies  to 
daily  as  well  as  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  Thomas  Barnhart’s 
‘Weekly  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment,”  published  by  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  35  West  32nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

■ 

109  th  Birthday 

Charles  Town,  W.  Va. — ^The 
Spirit  of  Jefferson-Farmers  Advo¬ 
cate  this  week  began  its  109th 
year  of  continuous  publication  as 
a  weekly  newspaper  here.  It  holds 
the  distinction  of  being  West  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  oldest  newspaper,  founded 
19  years  before  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  itself  was  formed.  In 
1946,  Rear-Admiral  M.  C.  Mum- 
ma,  Jr.,  was  named  general  mana¬ 
ger.  In  1951,  Admiral  Mumma 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  with 
the  Navy,  and  Max  Brown,  editor 
of  the  papers,  added  the  duties 
of  general  management. 


2  Publishers 
Make  Gifts 
To  University 

Hartford — The  Gannett  Foun¬ 
dation  has  given  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Middletown,  Conn.,  the 
sum  of  $5,000  to  establish  a  Press 
Archive  for  Wesleyan’s  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Center. 

The  Gannett  Foundation  is  a 
philanthropic  organization  estab¬ 
lished  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  the 
publisher,  who  heads  the  news¬ 
papers  which  bear  his  name. 
.\mong  these  are  the  Hartford 
Times,  Rochester  Times-Union, 
and  Albany  Knickerbocker  News. 

The  Archive  will  provide  a 
quick  reference  library  of  news 
and  editorial  comment  on  the  ma¬ 
jor  issues  and  events  of  the  day 
from  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  world,  under  joint  operation 
of  the  Wesleyan  Government, 
History  and  ^onomics  Depart¬ 
ments. 

The  Gannett  gift  was  part  of 
Wesleyan’s  32nd  Alumni  Fund 
campaign,  which,  in  1952,  set  a 
new  record  of  $134,245. 

For  the  second  year,  James  E. 
Stiles,  publisher  of  the  Nassau 
(N.  Y.)  Review-Star,  directed  the 
drive.  Largest  single  gift  of  the 
campaign  was  Mr.  Stiles’  contri¬ 
bution  of  $10,000  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Wesleyan  public  rela¬ 
tions  office. 

Under  Mr.  Stiles’  supervision, 
the  Alumni  Fund’s  average  gift 
rose  from  $28  to  $38  and  the 
annual  fund  increased  by  more 
than  $60,000  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  1913  graduate  of 
Wesleyan,  and  a  member  of  the 
university’s  board  of  directors, 
was  recently  renamed  vicepresident 
of  the  Wesleyan  University  Alum¬ 
ni  Association.  He  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Wesleyan  develop¬ 
ment  program. 

■ 

Aviation  Writers 
Elect  R.  G.  Platt 

Los  Angeles — ^The  Air  Force, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
aircraft  industry  of  Southern  Cah- 
fornia  turned  itself  upside  down 
here  last  week  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Aviation  Writers  Association. 

The  210  newsmen,  165  of  whom 
were  flown  from  the  East  Coast 
by  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service,  received  a  concentrated 
five-day  series  of  demonstrations, 
flights,  and  lectures  to  bring  them 
up  to  date  on  the  latest  in  airborne 
equipment  and  technique. 

The  convention  schedule,  ar¬ 
ranged  -by  convention  chairman 
Don  Dwiggins,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

New  officers  elected  were  Ralph 
G.  Platt,  Cleveland  News,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  Dwiggins,  Leroy 
Whitman,  editor  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Erlyne  Conel,  Chicago  free¬ 
lance  writer,  vicepresidents. 
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Court  Modifies 
Temporary  Writ 
On  Charles  Don 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Chancellor  L. 
D.  Bejach  has  entered  a  final  de¬ 
cree,  modifying  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  against  Charles  Dan  and 
Newspapers  South,  Inc.,  of  which 
Mr.  I^n  is  the  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  (MP,  July  19,  page 
27). 

Basis  for  the  issuance  of  the 
temporary  writ,  obtained  by  Ar¬ 
kansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  was  a  con¬ 
tract  that  Mr.  Dan  signed  April 
of  1946,  as  an  employe  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  Dailies.  The  contract  would 
have  prevented  Mr.  Dan,  for  three 
years,  from  soliciting  or  accepting 
the  representation  of  any  news¬ 
paper  that  is  currently  represented 
by  Arkansas  Dailies,  or  had  been 
represented  by  them  since  1944. 

Chancellor  Bejach  held  that  this 
contract,  by  agreement,  had  been 
abrogated  in  December  1946.  He 
further  ruled  that  had  it  not  been 
abrogated,  the  contract  was  “un¬ 
reasonable”  and  void  in  that  a 
three-year  period  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  protection  of  Arkansas 
Dailies. 

In  accordance  with  a  state  sta¬ 
tute  that  prohibits  inducing  breach 
of  any  contract.  Chancellor  Bejach 
enjoined  Mr.  Dan  from  inducing 
the  breach  of  any  contract  that  is 
held  by  Arkansas  Dailies,  but  held 
that  he  could  represent  such  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  expiration  of  their 
contracts,  and  would  be  free  to 
call  on  such  customers  prior  to 
their  contract  expiration  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  com¬ 
petitor. 


Tenth  Lebanese 
Daily  Suspended 

Beirut,  Lebanon  —  Al  Tariqa, 
Beirut  newspaper,  was  suspended 
for  one  year  July  10  and  its  edi¬ 
tor,  Antoin  Tabet,  was  sentenced 
to  three  months’  imprisonment  by 
the  Lebanese  Press  Tribunial. 

Al  Tariqa  was  the  tenth  Le¬ 
banese  newspaper  suspended  in 
two  months.  The  editor  was 
charged  with  publishing  material 
concerning  the  suspension  of  Le¬ 
banon’s  political  parties. 

The  trial  of  yet  another  news¬ 
paper,  Al  Destour,  began  July  9. 
The  paper  is  charged  with  making 
an  attack  on  the  dignity  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Bechara  Al  Khoury. 

Calif.  Legislature  to 
Discuss  'Access'  Bill 

Los  Angeles — A  new  set  of 
state  laws  to  insure  that  all  public 
business  in  the  state  is  conducted 
ir  public  is  being  discussed  by 
California  legislators.  (E&P,  July 
5,  page  28.) 

First  more  in  the  direction  of 
the  new  legislation  is  expected 
next  month  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  Judicial  Committee 
when  Chairman  Ralph  M.  Brown, 
Modesto,  will  launch  an  inquiry 
“to  determine  exactly  what  are 
the  loopholes  by  which  some  pub¬ 
lic  officials  are  able  to  suppress 
information  which  properly  should 
be  made  available  to  all  of  the 
people.” 

TTie  move  was  hailed  by  John 
B  Long,  general  manager  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Associations  as  “a  great  victory 
for  the  people’s  right  to  know.” 


Anti-Tmst  Suit 
Filed  Against 
American  News 

American  News  Co.  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Union  News  Co.,  were 
charged  last  week  with  conspiring 
to  monopolize  national  newsstand 
distribution  of  magazines  by  the 
U  S.  Government  in  an  anti-trust 
action  filed  in  U.  S.  District  Court. 

Directed  by  Attorney  General 
James  P.  McGranery,  the  action 
asked  that  American  be  ordered  to 
rid  itself  of  all  interests  in  Union 
News  so  as  to  “disipate  effects  of 
unlawful  activities”  and  “restore 
competion.” 

Suit  charged  existence  of  an 
agreement  under  which  Union 
News  refuses  to  handle  magazines 
unless  they  are  distributed  by 
American  News;  that  Union  dis¬ 
criminates  in  the  sale  and  display 
of  magazines  in  favor  of  those  ex¬ 
clusively  distributed  nationally  by 
American  News. 

P.  D.  O’Connell,  American’s 
president,  said  that  American  and 
Union  have  had  a  business  rela¬ 
tionship  in  effect  for  84  years. 
“After  careful  consideration  by 
the  board  of  directors  and  the 
management,”  he  declared,  “we 
are  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our 
position,  and  we  shall  defend  the 
action  with  every  means  at  our 
disposal.” 

■ 

First  Anniversary 

Monroe,  La. — The  Daily  News- 
Digest  celebrated  its  first  anniver¬ 
sary  with  an  80-page  edition  with 
56,000  lines  of  advertising  and 
22,000  lines  of  editorial  content. 
It  was  distributed  to  22,000. 


Tampa  Tribune 
Fights  for  News 

Tampa,  FI  a. — ^T h  e  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune  has  taken  to 
task  a  county  school  board  official 
for  his  attitude  on  “giving”  in¬ 
formation  of  public  record. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tribune 
managing  editor,  informed  Floyd 
Christian,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  neighboring  Pinellas 
County,  that  the  school  official’s 
interpretation  of  his  rights  in 
making  public  school  board 
matters  of  record  was  “much  as 
some  ancient  prince — or  modern 
dictator — might  have  given  some 
slight  dole  to  his  slaves.” 

The  protest  arose  out  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  by  Mr.  Christian  that  Ralph 
Sumner,  Tribune  staff  writer, 
“promised  (Christian)  not  to  print 
certain  facts  and  figures  in  the 
Pinellas  County  School  Budget 
and  then  violated  that  promise,” 
Mr.  Newton  said. 

“The  Tampa  Tribune  will  fire 
any  reporter  who  promises  any 
public  official  not  to  print  any 
facts  and  figures  concerning  pub¬ 
lic  business,”  Mr.  Newton  wrote. 

“In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
earnestly  that  the  American  people 
will  be  able  to  retain  their  free¬ 
dom  in  the  troubled  years  ahead 
only  if  they  are  fully  informed  of 
all  the  facts  of  their  government 
at  the  time  and  not  after  freedom 
has  slipped  through  the  window.” 
■ 

Goes  to  30c  a  Week 

The  Hopkinsville  (Ky.)  New 
Era  has  increased  its  weekly  home 
delivery  rate  from  25  to  30  cents 
for  six  days.  Carriers  get  10  cents 
of  the  30  cents  collected,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  one  cent  over  the  old 
weekly  commission. 


A  $28,000,000  RETAIL  SALES  JUMP  FOR  1951!  An  old 
story  with  South  Bend,  Ind. — ^'Test  Town,  U.S.  A.”  Year  after  year 
this  market  shows  steady,  consistent  growth.  In  fact,  since  1939 
retail  sales  in  the  South  Bend  Metropolitan  Area  have  soared 
337%.  In  the  same  period  the  U.  S.  gain  was  260%.  But  the 
South  Bend  trend  of  gain  matches  the  National  trend  curve  for 
curve.  When  you  test  in  South  Bend,  you  test  America! 

One  newspaper  saturates  this  great  market.  Get  all  the 
facts.  Write  for  free  market  data  book,  'Test  Town,  U.S. A.” 


(ll)C 

^Dutb  #end 
(Tribune 
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CORRECTIONS  FOR  E  &  P  1952 


Page  27 — California,  Oxnard,  column  S: 
change  name  of  managing  editor  to 
Robert  A.  Hunter  and  city  editor  to 
A1  Sophos. 

Page  2S-— California,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  column  8;  correct  si>elling 
of  circulations  manager  is  Glenn  J. 
\eish.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  col- 
unin  5:  correct  spelling  of  publisher  is 
Charles  Maver. 

Page  30— CALIFORNIA  ,  San  Jose 
Mercury-N'ew  s,  column  10:  add  Rirfiert 
Barton  as  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

Page  32 — Connecticut,  Meriden-Walling- 
ford.  Column  1 :  change  Wallingford 
population  to  “Wallingford  Town 
('50)”  to  16,976.  “Wallingford  Town 
(’40)”  to  14,788. 

Page  34— DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
Washington  News,  column  2:  All 
circulation  figures,  (e  ex.Sat.)  140,- 
086;  tSat.)  114,333. 

Page  36^ — FLORIDA,  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal,  column  2:  insert  an  asterisk  after 
circulation,  04,387. 

Page  36 — FIXDRIDA,  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal.  column  7 :  the  name  of  sports 
editor  should  read  Joe  Livingston  in¬ 
stead  of  G.  R.  Souihworth. 

Page  36 — FLORID.X,  Key  W’-est  Citi¬ 
zen,  column  7;  the  %ianie  of  sports 
editor  should  read  G.  R.  Southwortb 
instead  of  A1  Palmer. 

Page  37 — FL(DR1D.\,  St.  Petersburg 
Independent;  add  Harold  Ballew  as 
managing  editor;  William  Bowes  as 
City  editor;  Cecil  Weaver  as  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman;  change  circula¬ 
tion  man.ager  to  J.  C.  Akins. 

Page  58— KANSAS,  Manhattan  Mer¬ 
cury -Qironicle,  column  3:  correct  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rate  is  64  per  line. 

Page  64 — MARVLAND,  Annapolis,  col¬ 
umn  1 :  add  population  20,135  includ¬ 
ing  area  annexed  January  1,  1951, 
not  including  4,877  population  of 
United  States  Naval  Academv. 

Page  66— MASSACHUSETTS',  Green¬ 
field.  column  1 :  change  population  to 
17,349. 

Page  70 — MICHIG.VN,  Detroit  News, 


column  9:  correct  spelling  of  manager 
of  general  advertising  should  be  R.  G. 
Brophey. 

Page  82 — MISSOURI,  Warrensburg 
Star-Journal,  column  4:  change  sub¬ 
scription  rate  to  804  a  month.  MON- 
TAN.-V,  Helena  Independent-Record, 
column  6,  add  A1  Gaskill  as  managing 
editor. 

Page  86 — NEW'  JERSEV,  Atlantic  City 
Press,  column  3:  change  advertising 
rate  to  15<  per  agate  line. 

Page  8<9 — NEW  YORK,  Hempstead 
'I'own  N'assau  Review  Star,  column  9: 
Howard  Van  Tronk  title  should  be 
(cam)  classified  advertising  manager. 

Page  91— NEW  YORK  CITY.  New 
York  Times,  column  7:  add  Theodore 
M.  Bernstein  as  News  Editor. 

Page  no— OKL.\HOMA,  Ponca  City 
News,  add  Ivy  Coffey  as  news  editor; 
Clyde  Winer,  as  circulation  manager; 
Bob  llcrr  as  advertising  manager  and 
Harley  Hayen  as  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Page  114-PENNSYLVANIA,  Beaver 
Falls-New  Brighton  News-Tribune, 
column  5 :  add  ilargaretta  D.  Stewart 
as  president. 

Page  115— PENN-SYLVANIA,  Erie 
Dispatch,  column  7:  Change  the  siHjrts 
editors  name  from  Mrs.  Driscoll  to 
W'esley  Driscoll. 

Page  122 — RHODE  ISL-AND,  Provi- 
vidence  Journal  and  Bulletin,  column 
6;  add  Michael  J.  Ogden  as  assistant 
managing  editor  and  Charles  H.  Spil- 
man  as  city  editor.  Change  Arhtur  I. 
Poorman  to  Arthur  L.  Poorman. 

Page  135 — TEXAS,  Sherman  Democrat, 
column  4:  the  column  should  read 
(I-D)  (AP,  UP)  (ROP-1)  (Sc,  lOcS, 
30cw)  (106). 

Page  1 36-— TEXAS,  Texarkana  Gazette- 
News. 

Column  3 :  change  circulation 
figures  to  Gazette  (m),  20,656;  News 
(e),  6,101;  (comb.me),  26,757;  Ga¬ 
zette  (S),  24,368.  TEXAS,  W'aco 

News-Tribune  and  Times-Herald, 
change  titles  of  Murray  Neal  to  city 
editor  of  Waco  News-Tribune,  Waco 


Editor  &  Publisher 

CENSUS  SUPPLEMENT 

to  MARKET  GUIDE 

including  Index  to  Market  Guide  Maps 


This  helpful  48-page  supplement  contains  a  complete 
tabulation  on  the  1950  Official  U.  S.  Census  of  Popu¬ 
lation  for  all  cities  and  urban  places  with  1000  or 
more  population.  In  addition,  it  includes  all  unincor¬ 
porated  towns  and  villages  of  more  than  1000  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  supplement  also  serves  as  a  handy  index  to 
Market  Guide  Maps.  By  means  of  simple  key  you 
can  immediately  locate  the  position  of  any  county  or 
any  place  over  1000  population. 

Users  of  the  Market  Guide  will  avoid  much  tiresome 
searching  by  having  this  handy  reference  book. 

Mm  $3.00  postpaid 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  Times  Sq.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 


Times-Herald  and  Sunday  Tribune 
Herald.  Gerald  Frazier  to  News  edi¬ 
tor  of  Waco  Times-Herald.  Add  David 
Camjibell  as  news  editor  of  Waco 
News-Tribune  and  Sunday  Tribune- 
Herald. 

Page  13_6 — TEX.XS,  Texarkana,  insert 
the  News-Digest  data  from  page  24. 
Page  138 — VIRGINIA,  Richmond  Newt 
Leader,  column  8:  the  name  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager  should  read  James  L. 
Stott. 

Page  174— DEPARTMENT.YL  EDI¬ 
TORS,  (Julumnists;  correct  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  Winnifred  Hokes  to  Winnifred 
Stokes,  under  the  Niagara  Falls  (On¬ 
tario)  Review. 

Page  183 — Foo<J  Editor;  North  Carolina, 
Charlotte  Obesrvcr-Aiiii  Carter. 

Pare  186 — Motion  Picture  Editors — 
Change  Birmingham  li.st  as  follows: 
Birminghom  News — Lily  May  Cald¬ 
well.  Birmingham  Post-Herald — Fred 
Wiiodrcss. 

Page  190 — Photographic  Eiditor;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  O.xnard  Press-Courier- -N.  J. 
Kane. 

Page  194 — Stamp  Editor;  Hawaii,  Hono¬ 
lulu  .\dvertiser — James  T.  De  Voss. 
New  York  Journal-.Ymcrican — James 
B.  Hatcher. 

Page  194 — Theatrical  Editors — Change 
Birmingham  list  as  follows;  Birming- 
h.tm  News — Lily  May  Caldwell.  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post-Herald  —  Fred  A. 
Wo^ress. 

Page  227— SPECIAL  SERVICE  DAI¬ 
LIES,  College,  Pennsylvania,  “The 
Daily  Pennsylvania,  (d  ex.  Sat.  & 
Sun.)  90c  (79),  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Franklin  Society,  publisher; 
Charles  K.  Russell,  editor;  Herbert 

M.  Liss,  business  manager;  Herbert 
Carver,  advertising  manner. 

Page  230 — Petroleum,  Illinois,  Chicago 
5,  (d  ex.  Sat.),  (15c)  (UP,  Dow 
Jones)  60c  li.  Ofil  Daily,  Inc.,  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  Keith  J.  Fanshier, 
publisher;  Milbum  Petty,  associate 
editor;  C.  S.  Wilkes,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  William  P.  Sessions,  general 
manager;  J.  A.  Hartley,  advertising 
manager. 

Page  231— SYNDICATE,  HaHale  Syn¬ 
dicate,  30  E.  60th  St.,  New  York  22, 

N.  Y.  Philip  L.  Meyer  and  Norris 
Harkness. 

Page  234 — N'ew  Service,  add  Guy  Liv¬ 
ingston  News  Service,  137  Suther¬ 
land  Road,  Boston  46,  Mass. 

Page  235 — Color-Printing  Plants,  add 
Everybodys  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  928 
Broadway,  Buffalo  12,  N.  Y,,  F,  B, 
Rogger,  general  manager. 

Page  256— column  4,  insert  Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Thomas  W.  Stamford, 
Conn.;  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York;  12  Bennington  St.,  Newton  58, 
Mass.;  newspaper  make-up  tables, 
form  tables,  metal  dump  trucks,  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  pumps,  paper  cutters  and 
Eastern  distributors  for  the  DURAL 
aluminum  newspaper  chases. 

Page  263 — column  2,  insert  Micro-Pho¬ 
to  Service  Bureau,  4614  Prospect 
Ave.,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio;  Loenard 
Glueck,  F.M.,  Sam  B.  Breedman, 
S.M.,  Gene  Stoltz,  A.M.;  microfilm¬ 
ing  services  and  processing,  micro-pho¬ 
tographic  film;  microfilm  positive  and 


Kansas.  General  enrollment:  2,6Sti 
Department  of  Journalism.  Faculty: 
Paul  F.  Gerhard,  B.A.,  B.A.,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detiartment;  Lester 
Rosen,  B..\.,  lecturer  and  director  of 
University  public  rctlatioiis;  Robert 
Glazier,  B.A.,  lecturer  and  director 
University  sports  publicity;  Otis  Had¬ 
ley,  B.A.,  lecturer;  Mark  Clutter, 
B..\.,  lecturer;  and  George  Gow,  lec¬ 
turer  and  director  of  news  bureau. 
Station  KAN'S.  Enrollment:  Profes¬ 
sional;  32.  Graduated  in  journalisa 
la.«t  year  (1950-1951);  13  bachelors. 
Urganizations:  professional  fraterni¬ 
ties:  Coloi>hon,  nietn;  Matrix,  women. 
Three  joimialism  sequences;  advertis¬ 
ing,  news-editorial,  and  radio  joor- 
natism. 

Page  283  — PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  DAILIES  OF  THE 
U.  S.,  column  1,  delate  California, 
Calexico,  \’oz  del  Mundo  (Spanish) 
Out  of  Business. 

Page  304— FOREIGN  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENTS  IN  THE  U.  S.,  column  1, 
Under  Ceylon,  Associated  Newspapers 
of  Ceylon.  The  name  should  read 
Herbert  Bertram,  West  Abeyna^ 
Under  England,  column  2,  delete  list¬ 
ing  of  Press  and  Herald  (London) 
and  insert  Odhams  Press  Ltd.  (Lon¬ 
don)  35  W.  53rd  St.,  New  York  19, 
N‘.  Y.,  Leonard  Coulter.  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  (Ixmdon)  35  W.  53rd  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.,  Leonard  Coulter. 

Page  305 — .Associations  and  Qubs— 
United  States  and  Canada,  column  4: 
Insert  the  following  after  the  lisrinf 
for  “Education  Writers  Association”; 
FEDER.ATION  OF  CANADIAN 
CANADIAN  ADVERTISING  AND 
SALES  (XUBS,  Suite  31,  Mount 
Royal  Hotel,  Montreal;  Bearce  P. 
Campbell,  Alex  Bremner  Ltd.,,  Mon¬ 
treal,  president;  Noel  B.arbour,  Mac- 
I^an-Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto, 
Treasurer;  William  Hamilton,  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  Advertising  &  Saw 
Clubs.  Montreal,  secretary;  District 
Vice-Presidents;  Harvey  R.  Lemnw 
Bulman  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg;  Mill 
Cecilia  Long,  Ronalds  Advertisiw 
.Agency,  Ltd.,  Toronto;  Harold  W. 


negative  film,  16mm.,  35mm.,  70mm.,  Page  359 — NEWSPAPERS  OF  PERU, 
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Donahue,  Advertising  &  Sales  Qub  ol 
London,  I^mdon  (Ont.);  H.  B.  Cow¬ 
an,  Jr.  The  Peterborough  Examiner, 
Peterborough;  G.  H.  Tessier,  The 
James  Robertson  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal 

Page  309  —  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
(JLUBS,  column,  2  Under  City,  State 
&  Regional  section,  insert  West  Fin 
iiinia  Xezvspaficr  Council  —  Frank 
Knight,  Charleston  Gazette,  president; 
Richard  Whetsell,  Preston^^  County 
Journal,  Kingwood.  W.  Va.,  vice 
president;  Fred  Schroedcr,  represent¬ 
ing  industrial  editors,  Monongahela 
Power  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  vice 
president;  Melvin  F.  B.'imett,  repre 
senting  radio.  Station  WLOH,  Prin» 
ton,  W.  Va.;  James  R.  Kidd,  3M 
Woodburn  Hall,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Page  312 — RADIO,  column  1, 
Colorado,  Denver  radio  station  KLZ. 
KI.Z-FM,  they  have  no  newspaper 
affiliation. 


Under  Lima  La  (Tronica,  change  a8 
vertising  rate  from  $1.50  per  inch  to 
$2.25.  Also  the  publishers  name 
should  read  I.ucia  Delgado  M. 


.and  film  sorts.  .All  related  cameras, 
projectors,  and  related  equipment  for 
the  micro-photographic  field.  Repre¬ 
sent;  Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  Griscombe 
Products,  Inc.;  Film-Sort,  Inc.;  New- 
made  Products  Co.;  Yawman  &  Erbs 
Mfg.  Co. 

Page  282 — ^JOURNALISM,  column  2, 
insert  Utah  State  Anricultura!  Col¬ 
lege,  Logan,  Ut.ah.  Cuniul.ative  enroll¬ 
ment.  4284.  School  of  Toiirnalism. 

Faculty;  Carlton  Culmsec.  B.S.,  M.A., 

Ph  D.,  professor  and  head  of  divi¬ 
sion;  S.  P.  Andersen,  B.S..  M.S., 
assistant  professor;  John  J.  Stewart, 

B.S.,  assistant  professor  and  head  of 
News  Bureau;  Burrell  Hansen.  B.S., 

M.S.,  assistant  professor  and  director  TeletVDesetter  operation, 
of  Radio  KVSC;  Bert  Allen,  instruc-  „,.V  .  . 

tor  and  head  of  campus  photogr.aphic  With  last  night  S  Opening  Ot  IDC 
service;  Ray  Nelson,  lecturer  in  jour-  Manitoba-Saskatchewan  Teletype- 
nalism  and  manajfinpr  editor.  Lopan 


38  Canadian  Dailies 
On  TTS  Circuit 

Toronto — The  Canadian  Press 
now  is  transmitting  its  news  day 
and  night  to  the  daily  newspapers 
of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  by 


nalism  and  managing  editor.  L,ogan  .  .  ,  Can- 

Herald-Jotirnal.  Enrollment:  Profes-  SCttCr  cirCUlt,  the  number  Ot 
sionai.  lower  division,  32;  upper  divi-  adian  dailies  Served  by  this  mettwfl 
Sion,  21.  Miscellaneous:  133.  Gradit-  renrliprl  TR  Conversion  of  the  25- 
ated  with  B.S.,  1951:  6.  Norm,ii  reacned  38.  Conversion  or  me 

distribution  of  graduates;  66  percent  paper  Ontario  Wire  from  Telcty^ 

to  Teletypesetter  was  completed 
Page  282 — column  4,  insert  IVirhita,  i  i  o 
The  Municipal  University  of,  Wichita,  Jdiy  L. 
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Copelan  Named  c 
Cincinnati 
Times-Star  ME  ^ 

Cincinnati — Robert  W.  Cope-  q 
liB,  who  wanted  to  be  a  cop  like  ^ 
his  dad,  but  settled  for  a  reporter’s  j, 
■adge,  is  the  new  managing  editor 
af  the  Times  Star.  a 

Son  of  the  late  Col.  William  a 
f.  Copelan.  long  chief  of  the  local 
police.  Bob,  a  veteran  of  both  C 
world  wars,  served  in  Italy  during  1 
!he  first,  became  a  colonel  in  the  li 
Mxond.  Mr.  Copelan  started  with  o 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  joined  the  li 
Times-Star  in  1924  and  was  pro-  n 
■  moled  from  news  editor  to  asso-  i 
'  ciate  managing  editor,  when  Rob-  . 
{(  ert  C.  Harris,  managing  editor,  1 
^  was  forced  by  illness  to  retire  in 
I  1951.  Mr.  Harris,  improving  in  < 
health  gradually,  will  handle  I 
special  assignments.  i 

Jerry  Hurter,  advanced  from 
city  to  news  editor,  will  hold  both 
;  positions  for  the  present.  Begin- 
i  ning  with  the  defunct  Commercial 
,  Irihune,  Mr.  Hurter,  a  power  boat 
I  enthusiast  active  in  Ohio  river 
'  groups,  came  to  the  Times-Star  in 
1926. 

■ 

7  Teachers  Working 
At  'Refresher'  Jobs 

lowA  City,  la. — Seven  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  have  been  placed  on 
daily  newspapers  for  the  Summer 
through  a  news  faculty  refresher 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism. 

Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director 
of  the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program,  announced 
these  assignments: 

Floyd  Baskette,  University  of 
Colorado,  Denver  Post. 

Verne  E.  Edwards,  Jr.,  State 
College  of  Washington,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

John  V.  Field,  University  of 
Michigan,  Greensboro,  (N.  C.) 
Daiiy  News. 

Warren  Price,  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

I  A^on  Scott,  University  of  Texas, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

Dale  R.  Spencer,  University  of 
Missouri,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News. 

Emil  Telfel,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Ray,  University 
O'  Oklahoma,  New  York  World- 
telegram  and  Sun. 

■ 

3  Smith-Mundt  Awards 

Three  Filipino  newspapermen 
have  been  awarded  travel  grants 
to  the  U.  S.  under  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act.  They  are  I.  P.  Soli- 
ongco,  editorial  writer  and  col- 
to^ist  of  the  Manila  Chronicle; 

F-  Chanco,  Manila  Daily 
ouHetin,  and  Leon  O.  Ty,  Philip¬ 
pines  Free  Press. 


Cranston  Williams,  Jr., 
Goes  To  Roanoke 

Roanoke.  Va. — Appointment  of 
Cranston  Williams,  Jr.,  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  general  manager  of 
Times  -  World 
Corporation  was 
announced  here 
by  Shields  John-  ^  S 
son,  vicepresident  I 
and  general  man-  <;  |H||B 

Native  of 
Chattanooga. 

Tenn.,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams  the  son 
of  Cranston  Wil- 
liams,  general  williams 
manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.^sociation,  and  the  former  Caro¬ 
line  Hutter,  of  Lynchburg,  Va. 

In  June  he  received  his  Master 
1  cf  Business  Administration  degree 
from  the  Wharton  Graduate  Busi¬ 
ness  School  of  the  University  of 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  His 
thesis  was  on  “Budgeting  for 
Newspapers.” 

He  received  his  bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  in  electrical  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1950, 
his  thesis  there  having  been  on 
“Xerography.”  From  September, 
1950,  to  June,  1951,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  research-promotion 
department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Times-World  Corporation  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Roanoke  Times  and  the 
Roanoke  World-News  and  oper¬ 
ates  Radio  Station  WDBJ. 

■ 

Seirit  Honored 

Bellingham,  Wash. — Selection 
of  the  name  Mt.  Sefrit  for  a  6,300- 
foot  Washington  peak  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Board  of  Geogra¬ 
phic  names,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  here.  The  selection  honors 
the  late  Frank  1.  Sefrit,  general 
manager,  Bellingham  Herald. 


7  Directors  Elected 
By  Indiana  Paper 

Goshen,  Ind _ Seven  directors 

were  elected  at  a  reorganization 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
News  Printing  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  News-Democrat.  The 
directors  are  O.  M.  Kinnison, 
Dow  M.  Gorham,  Mrs.  Dean  L. 
Barnhart,  N.  Wendell  Leek,  Leon 
H.  Summy,  Mrs.  Vernon  W.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Roscoe  C.  Lehman. 

The  Jirectocs  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  O.  M.  Kinnison, 
president  and  treasurer;  Frank  L. 
Hascall,  secretary;  R.  C.  Lehman, 
vicepresident  and  managing  editor; 
L  H.  Summy,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising;  Harmon  M. 
Williams,  assistant  treasurer.  Mr. 
Kinnison,  who  has  been  with  the 
company  for  51  years,  most  of 
that  time  as  head  of  the  firm, 
retains  his  office  as  president,  but 
is  retiring  from  active  manage¬ 
ment.  . 


A.P.S.  LEADS  AGAIN 

WITH 

Cellophane  Wrapped  Gummed  Packing  Felt 
Superior  or  Vent-A-Flex 

Cellophane  wrapper  prevents  packing  felt  from  blocking  or  sticking  together 
even  in  DAMP  AND  HUMID  weather. 

Packing  will  not  dry  out.  Will  keep  clean. 

Will  keep  fresh  at  all  times.  Will  not  block. 

EXCLUSIVE 

Cellophane  wrapped  gummed  packing  felt  is  shipped  in  five  sheet  boxes  wrap¬ 
ped  in  cellophane  and  heat  sealed.  NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  BOX  OR 
CELLOPHANE  WRAPPER. 

ANOTHER  EXCLUSIVE 

MATRIX  BACKING  UP  TABLE — Table  with  eight  compartments  each  hold¬ 
ing  eight  cellophane  wrapped  boxes  of  Superior  (Non-perforated)  or  Vent- 
A-Flex  (Perforated)  packing  felt.  Each  compartment  can  be  used  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  gauge  and  width  of  packing,  easily  accessible  from  any  part  of  table.  Cork 
cushion,  top.  Toe  space  all  round,  with  moisteners  at  each  corner  of  the  table. 
Storage  space  inside  of  table  for  several  hundred  sheets  of  packing  felt  in 
cellophane  wrapped  boxes. 

Table  is  available  with  any  combination  of  9"  and  18"  compartments. 

Size  of  cushion  top  24"  x  24" 

Working  height  34"  or  to  order.  Overall  dimensions  34"x34"x34" 

Price  $225.00  f.o.b.  Lynnfield,  Mass. 

American  Publishers  Supply,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  421  Lynnfield,  Massachusetts 
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Chicago  Convention 

continued  from  page  9 

aisles  and  the  dividing  aisle  be¬ 
tween  the  delegates  and  alternate 
delegates.  It  was  about  15  feet 
high.  16  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide.  Spectators  in  the  mezza¬ 
nine  gallery  seats  immediately 
behind,  where  the  bandstand  was 
located  for  the  GOP  meeting, 
could  not  see  the  rostrum  at  all. 
Alternate  delegates  to  the  rear  of 
the  hall  behind  the  stand  had  their 
view  badly  impaired  by  the  steel 
uprights  and  supports. 

Pool  Is  Refused 

Originally  the  stand  was  built 
to  accommodate  one  TV  camera, 
one  TV  newsreel  camera,  one 
newsreel  and  one  still  photogra¬ 
pher — all  to  be  on  a  pool  basis. 
The  newspaper  services  refused  to 
go  along  on  the  pool  arrangement 
beca"se  of  the  delays  and  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  servicing  pic¬ 
tures.  Also  because  of  the  fear 
of  some  photo  chiefs  that  this 
might  set  a  precedent  for  further 
pooling  of  pictures  from  other  lo¬ 
cations  at  future  conventions. 
They  were  denied  permission  for 
all  three  to  have  cameras  located 
there  even  though  the  size  of  the 
stand  would  have  handled  them. 

The  platform  was  built  on  or¬ 
ders  from  convention  officials. 
One  photo  chief  gives  credence  to 
the  unconfirmed  report  that  it  was 
done  so  on  orders  of  President 
Truman. 

There  were  no  improvements 
for  newspaper  cameramen,  they 
being  confined  to  the  same  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  gallery  for  their  Big 
Bertha  cameras  and  the  same  spot 
on  the  stand  before  the  rostrum. 

Possibly  because  the  “big  story” 
was  unfolding  downtown  and  not 
at  convention  hall,  the  Press  Sec¬ 
tion  had  a  deserted  air  until  the 
session  of  nominating  speeches. 
Attendance  there  was  smaller  than 
during  the  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion. 


PRESS 


SECTIONS 


A  husband-and-wlfe  writing  team, 
Mrs.  Griffin,  representng  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times,  checks 
with  her  husband,  Bulkley  Griffin, 
correspondent  for  Worcester  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Senator  Blair  Moody  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  former  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
Washington  correspondent,  learned 
how  it  felt  to  be  a  “newsmaker” 
as  he  worked  diligently  for  the 
“loyalty  assurance”  provision  for 
delegates  in  his  capacity  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  convention  Rules 
Committee. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Newsmen  who  had  trouble  with 
fractions  in  school  were  antici¬ 
pating  the  same  difficulty  in  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  track  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  roll  calls.  Unlike  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  who  had  a  simple  for¬ 
mula  of  one  vote  per  delegate, 
the  Democratic  set-up  provided  for 
fractional  votes  among  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

Only  One  Ad 

In  contrast  to  the  $77,131  spent 
for  political  ads  by  the  Taft  and 
Eisenhower  forces  in  four  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  during  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention,  there  was  a 
complete  absence  of  such  adver¬ 
tising  this  week  on  the  part  of 
Democratic  delegations. 

The  only  ad  of  a  political  na- 


Two  Associated  Press  staffers, 

I  to  r,  Ed  Creagh  and  Art  Edson 
cover  the  keynote  address. 

ture,  a  “Thank  You  Governor 
Stevenson”  ad  placed  in  Chicago 
papers  by  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Tobacco  Distributors,  resulted 
in  a  mistrial  of  two  men  accused 
of  offering  to  sell  cigarettes  bear¬ 
ing  counterfeit  stamps.  Chief 
Justice  Thomas  E.  Kludzynski 
ruled  that  the  advertising,  prais¬ 
ing  Gov.  Stevenson  for  exposing 
the  cigarette  tax  scandal,  was 
prejudical  to  the  defendants. 

Special  Supplement 

Election  Day  coverage  for  the 
last  123  years,  as  reported  in  the 
pages  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
was  portrayed  for  Democratic 
convention  goers  in  a  special  32- 
p  a  g  e  supplement  distributed 
around  the  hotels.  The  same 
section  had  been  distributed  dur¬ 
ing  the  GOP  meeting. 

“Election  Day  from  Jackson  to 
Truman  as  reported  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,”  was  the  intro¬ 
ductory  line  on  the  section  con¬ 
taining  30  full-page  reproductions. 
“In  the  123  years  of  its  life,  the 
Inquirer  has  covered  30  Presiden¬ 
tial  elections  and  the  administra¬ 
tions  of  27  Presidents.  While  the 
nation  prepares  for  another  gen¬ 
eral  election,  we  present  herewith 


the  were 

the  William 
Journalism, 

Kansas  who  attended 

course  on  tele-  '^9 

political  coverage 

conducted  between  conventions  by  ^  J/m 

the  Medill  School  Journalism, 

Northwestern  University  the 

at 

veteran  political  reporters, 

James  (Scotty)  Reston,  w 

New  Charles 

Clevelan,  Daily  News  po- 

to  lec- 
journalism 
.  .  .  Another  journalism 
the  was 

formerly  New 
York  University  Journalism  School 
and  a  former  member  of  the 

University  of  Michigan  J-School  NEWSMEN  HUDDLE  wifli  Jonathan  Daniels.  Raleigh  News  and 
staff.  He  was  accompanied  by  Observer,  White  House  intimate  and  North  Carolina  delegate.  L  to  r: 
several  journalism  students  getting  Arthur  Sylvester,  Newark  News;  Edward  T.  Folliard,  Washington 
first-hand  experience  on  how  con-  Post;  Mr.  Daniels;  and  Tom  Stokes,,  United  Features  columnist  In 
ventions  are  covered.  background  is  Bascom  Timmons,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 


Harold  R.  Beckley,  Supt.,  Semft 
Press  Gallery,  chats  with  Robert 

D.  Byrnes,  Hartford  Courant 

those  30  historic  stories  —  from 
Andrew  Jackson  to  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man — as  reported  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,”  it  stated. 

The  introduction  contained  iu- 
teresting  notations  such  as:  be¬ 
fore  1945  each  state  held  its  gen¬ 
eral  election  at  a  different  time, 
the  only  specification  was  that  it 
be  held  30  days  preceding  the 
meeting  of  the  electoral  college; 
on  two  occasions  the  candidate 
with  the  largest  popular  vote 
failed  to  obtain  an  electoral-vote 
majority,  etc. 

“These  are  truly  pages  from 
history.  But  they’re  different  and 
vital  because  they’re  pages  written 
by  men  who  were  not  only  watch¬ 
ing  and  reporting  the  great  events, 
but  living  them  too.  Because  of 
this,  they  will  contribute  in  a  verv 
real  and  lasting  way  to  your 
knowledge  of  your  country,"  the 
Inquirer  said. 

*  *  V 

TV’s  Hooper  ratings  may  have 
sagged  a  bit  as  a  result  of  the 
“dead”  spots  on  the  Democratic 
conclave  and  the  tendency  of  tele¬ 
vision  networks  to  virtually  dupli¬ 
cate  each  other  with  repetitious 
interviews  and  panels  with  the 
same  set  of  candidates,  answering 
the  same  questions  in  the  same 
manner. 

Janet  Kern,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  TV  columnist,  suggest¬ 
ed  midway  in  the  convention  that 
TV  present  some  of  the  color  Md 
features  around  the  convention 
hall.  TV,  which  is  so  newspaper- 
conscious  that  it  fills  the  airways 
with  ficticious  dramas  of  reporters 
and  newspaper  offices,  she  said, 
ought  to  realize  that  people  watch 
these  shows  because  they’ve  come 
to  be  interested  in  and  to  attach 
glamour  to  the  players  in  the  so- 
called  newspaper  “game.” 

“Viewers  1  suspect  (and  I’m 
prejudiced  either)  would  find  d 
plenty  interesting  to  see  somww 
walk  up  to  a  teletype  machine, 
she  continued,  “stick  out  a  wa^’ 
talkie  and  show  the  nation’s  view¬ 
ers  the  living  faces  and  voices  be 
hind  such  well-known  bylines  >s 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  If-- 
Frank  Conniff,  Inez  Robb,  Boh 
Considine,  etc.” 

(More  Convention  Sidelight 
on  Page  62) 
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mechanical  AnotVl^r  CttrilfA  the  inside  circulation  and  dis-  Auxil 

!,r  — -  /aJlOlIl©*  OlXllvt?  play  advertising,  the  departments  m  pi 

If  __  TT"x  *P  _  involved,  for  the  Guild  to  continue.  ■lO 

il6W  1x0 V1C6  lilts  1  QCOinCl  Typographical  workers  voted  on  Chic 

H  ■  ■  ■PT'C!  If  £m.  .J  Sunday  to  reject  management’s  Aug.  2  ; 

f Grunts  1  1 0  /utOr  ^xlio  lIiTlClS  latest  offer  in  contract  renewal  iary  wil 

.m  vcT'Jlxl  ^  1.  A  J  negotiations,  but  did  not  take  any  fort.  K 

Mor©  Vvldtil  I  .  1''^°^.^’,.  Ain  action.  The  pressmen  Farnhai 

strike,  this  time  by  the  CIO  Amer-  agreed  to  accept  an  offer  boosting  chief 
Raleigh,  N.  C.— Ivan  Mims,  ican  Newspaper  Guild,  kept  the  ^^ales  from  $2,857  to  $3  Union. 


in  the  inside  circulation  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  the  departments 
involved,  for  the  Guild  to  continue. 
Typographical  workers  voted  on 


Auxiliary  Returns 
To  Chicago  Plant 

Chicago  —  Effective  with  the 


H  #,  «  1  Sunday  to  reject  management’s  Aug.  2  issue,  the  Publisher^  Auxil- 

/\lt©r  ^xll©  uTlClS  latest  offer  in  contract  renewal  iary  will  return  here  from  Frank- 

«/  u  A  A  negofiafions,  but  did  not  take  any  fort.  Ky.,  it  was  announced  by 

Tacoma,  Wash.  —  A  secona  strike  action.  The  pressmen  Farnham  F.  Dudgeon,  editor-in- 

’vi  agreed  to  accept  an  offer  boosting  chief  of  Western  Newspaper 


29-year-old  machinist  for  the  Tacoma  News -Tribune  closed  hourly.  They  had  demanded  $3.10 
and  Observer,  has  developed  Wednesday  after  settlement  of  a  a 

an  ingenious  device  which  enables  14-week  AFL  Pressmen’s  strike.  K_u:4__4:rtne 
the  new  Teletypesetters  to  set  type  Guild  pickets,  who  first  ap-  “‘Oliraiions  Oiaieu 
in  two-  or  three-column  widths,  peared  around  the  newspaper  San  Francisco — Hearing  of  t 


San  Francisco — Hearing  of 


W.  W.  Brown,  general  manager 
of  the  company,  has  announced 
the  Frankfort  branch  of  WNU 
will  be  closed  by  Sept.  1.  All 


His  invention  has  attracted  the  plant  Sunday  afternoon,  continued  v/ages  and  hours  arbitration  to  ad-  products  '^^‘ch  have  been 

attention  of  the  Mergenthaler  to  march  in  front  of  the  building,  just  differences  between  the  San  prepared  and  produced  in  rraM- 
Linotype  Company  of  New  York,  Howard  Clifford,  unit  chairman,  Francisco  guild  and  the  San  Fran-  rort  will  be  returned  here  with 


which  is  now  helping  him  prepare  said  the  Guild  struck  over  “man-  cisco  publishers  will  begin  here  Auxiliary, 
the  papers  with  which  to  patent  agement’s  refusal  to  bargain  with  Aug.  4.  Clark  Kerr,  head  of  the  Mr.  Dudgeon  will  continue  as 
the  device.  the  Guild  for  departments  the  industrial  relations  division,  Uni-  editor-in-chief;  George  Bechtel 

Mr.  Mims’  invention  has  been  union  had  represented  in  the  past’’  versity  of  California,  is  arbitra-  will  return  to  Chicago  as  editor 

in  use  on  the  N&O’s  battery  of  and  not  over  wages.  tor.  An  Oakland-Tribune-OzVXind  of  the  Auxiliary;  William  P.  Scho- 

'leletypesetters  since  the  paper  George  F.  Russell,  News-Tri-  Tribune  Employes  Association  ar-  entgen  will  continue  as  managing 


'leletypesetters  since 


tor.  An  Oakland-Tribune-OzVXzind  of  the  Auxiliary;  William  P.  Scho- 
Tribune  Employes  Association  ar-  entgen  will  continue  as  managing 


first  installed  them  several  months  bune  business  manager,  said  there  bitration  is  scheduled  to  open  July  editor  of  the  features  service,  and 


ago.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  were  not  enough  Guild  members  28  in  Oakland. 

electrical  switches  which  auto-  - 

matically  delay  the  type-setting 

long 

the  to  their 

proper  sec- 

ond  column  width  of  type 

started.  ^  —  a 

The  delay  is  only  for  an  instant,  \ik 

so  that  it  does  not  slow  the  type-  ^  ill 

setting  operation.  Actually,  by  1 

using  it  the  Teletypesetters  can  1%^^  ■ 

set  two-columns  with  the  same 
ease  and  speed  used  in  setting 

conventional  one-column  widths.  B  I 

Mr.  Mims  has  been  working  for  A  1%  P  B 

the  N&O  since  1945.  Previously  H^B  B  G  B^  bA  B  B^” 

he  worked  for  North  Carolina  ■R^Ef  ®  _ " 

papers  in  Greenville,  New  Bern  _ '■'TaTvv. ' 

and  Siler  City,  and  attended  N.  C.  f  '  B  ^  Vvcst 

State  College  to  learn  the  rudi-  ^  ^  ttvCtV 

ments  of  mechanical  drawing.  I  I  TUsJ  .a-tlV 


John  Hunsaker  as  art  director. 


papers  in  Greenville,  New  Bern  _ 

and  Siler  City,  and  attended  N.  C.  f  '  B  ^  ,V\cst  \ 

State  College  to  learn  the  rudi-  ^  ^  ttvCtV 

ments  of  mechanical  drawing.  I  f  TUsJ  , 

-  Is. 

Stereos  Get  $2  i. 

In  Arbitration  jr  fj^ig  happened  to  you^ 

Syracuse — Mayor  Thomas  J.  ^  ^ 

STeWT,  ’“n'cU^  rtrao’  woiiM  you  Itavc  ready  cash 

typers  on  the  two  Syracuse  news-  ,  j  i 

papers  under  an  interim  opening  tO  Keep  Oil  pilullStlin^  • 
in  a  contract  dated  to  expire  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1953.  The  new  scale  n--,  .  i  •  j  t  f  ,  or*  iir- 

will  be  $91.00  per  week  for  37'^  ^  "/  It  could,  for 

hours,  days,  or  35  hours,  nights.  exam  pie,  he  any  fire,  windstorm,  explosion. 
The  stereotypers  were  offered  the  or  riot  that  destroys  your  present  means  of 
same  proposition  which  was  the  ...  ,  " 

basis  of  settlement  with  the  press-  ^  ’  ’  . 

men  and  typographical  union _ a  lour  insurance  on  plant  and  equipment 

J-J.OO  increase  effective  March  1,  couhl  replace  the  physical  loss,  hut  where 

cnmrUri**’c^u  **^5  wouldyoufrettheextracashtokeeponpuh- 

contract  to  February  28,  1954,  and  ,  ,  ,  .  • 

at  anniversary  opening  on  March  while  the  damage  was  being  repaired 

1.  1953.  The  Stereotypers  rejected  Hotc  you  can  protect  yourself.  Extra 
this  proposition  and  requested  an  Expense  Insurance  takes  care  of  the  heavy 
increase  of  $6.75  (the  full  amount  *  .  i  i  i  i  i»  r  i 

allowable  under  WSB  regulations)  uicreases  which  would  result  from  such 

for  the  remaining  year  of  the  cur-  a  disaster— increases  for  rental  of  temporary 
rent  contract.  The  union  objected 
lo  a  contract  extension. 

cni?  ffi®  publishers  Year  in  ami  year  out  you'll 

intended  for  an  increase  less  than 
M.OO  if  the  contract  were  not  to 
be  extended.  Mayor  Corcoran 
stated  that  he  could  “see  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  publishers’  po¬ 
sition,”  and  a  $2.00  increase  was  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com] 

awarded  for  one  year.  Hanford  Live  Stock  Insurance 
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lisliing  while  the  damage  was  being  repaired? 

Hotc  you  can  protect  yourself.  Extra 
Expense  Insurance  takes  care  of  the  heavy 
cost  increases  which  would  result  from  such 
a  disaster— increases  for  rental  of  temporary 


offH-es,  press  room  or  composing  room  facili¬ 
ties;  for  extra  help;  for  trucking  and  many 
other  items— even  for  hiring  another  paper’s 
entire  plant.  Insurance  for  these  will  help 
you  to  serve  your  readers,  hold  your  staff 
together,  and  meet  advertising  schedules  for 
which  you  have  contracted  — without  severe 
financial  loss. 

^rite  us  for  free  copies  of  two  essential 
articles— “A  Catastrophe  Plan  for  Newspaper 
Publishers”  and  “How  Much  Extra  Expense 
for  a  Newspaper?”  They  show  you  why  and 
how  to  estimate  your  needs  for  this  protec¬ 
tion.  Included  are  the  actual  figures  arrived 
at  by  one  publisher.  There  are  some  46 
items  to  consider.  After  you  have  checked 
these  against  your  own  situation,  you  can 
decide  how  best  to  protect  yourself  in  case 
disaster  inflates  your  pub-  ^ 

lisliing  costs. 


Year  in  and  year  out  yow’H  do  well  with  the 


Hartford 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  •  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company 
Hartford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  •  Hartford  15,  Connecticut 
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CONVENTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  CHICAGO 


Newspaper  Background  ***  q  m 

Among  the  prominent  leaders  iiC©  VK  QTIIS  0"i 
at  the  Democratic  convention  were  Qn  DonUtS 

several  with  newspaper  connec¬ 
tions,  either  past  or  present.  Chicago  —  Jack  McPhaul,  Chi- 
These  included  Mrs.  India  Ed-  cago  Sun-Times  correspondent 
wards,  vicechairman  of  the  Demo-  covering  Gen.  Eisenhower’s  fishing 
cratic  National  Committee,  whose  trip  in  Colorado,  told  how  diffi- 
friends  sought  to  place  her  name  cult  it  has  been  to  produce  a  daily 
in  nomination  for  Vice  President.  Ike  story. 

Mrs.  Edwards,  formerly  India  He  told  of  being  with  the  GOP 
Moffett,  was  women’s  editor  of  Presidential  nominee  at  the  gen- 
the  Chicago  Tribune  prior  to  go-  eral  store  in  Fraser,  Colo.,  where 
ing  to  Washington  and  enrolling  Ike  bought  provisions  for  his  vaca- 
as  a  volunteer  worker  in  the  tion  hide-out  in  the  Rockies.  Mc- 
Dcmocratic  Party  during  the  1944  Phaul,  lunchless  and  hungry  after 
campaign.  a  72-mile  auto  trip  from  Denver, 

The  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  en-  picked  up  a  box  of  doughnuts, 
titled  “We  Rise  to  Defend  a  “Here’s  a  fellow  that’s  bought 
Friend.’’  said  “for  old-times’  sake  something,’’  Ike  chortled.  “But  I 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  denounce  haven’t  paid  for  it,”  the  reporter 
those  low,  scheming  characters  replied.  “You’ll  pay  New  York 
who  are  talking  of  nominating  her  prices,”  Ike  retorted, 
for  Vice  President.  .  .  .  The  prin-  “End  of  dialogue  and  exclusive 
cipal  duty  of  the  Vice  President  story,”  writes  Mr.  McPhaul. 

IS  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senators  have  jealously  seen 

.  _ n  -j  4.  1.,  ible  Offer  by  Kerr  to  buy  one  of 

• .  „  '  country’s  top  reporters  ‘a  hun- 

presides.  He  may  speak  only  ^ 

when  spoken  to.  Its  a  mousetrap,  ,.  „ 

India.  Two  months  of  such  inhi- 

At  each  session  of  the  Demo- 

I  .  r»  1  Kr  h  f  cratic  convention,  members  of  the 
Jonathan  Daniels,  publisher  of  r  j  i„i  j  • 

^  D  I  •  I,  /XT  A  \  \r  j  press  section  found  a  little  card  m 

the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  r  ,  «  .u  •  i  .  .u 

Observer  Ind  a  White  House  in-  “VO 

timate  like  his  famous  father,  the  2  tf>lpv!«!nn 

i„,  I  ^  rA  •  1  j  1  will  be  on  television  .  .  .  140,- 

^  000,000  eyes  will  watch  YOU.  .  .  . 

gate  to  the  convention.  He  sought  Remember  ...  YOU  may  not 

“invZ”  rllir"  T  I  H  T  •‘"OW  it-televisiou  may  be  show- 
tip^  linn/t  ing  a  closeup  picture  of  YOU!” 

heated  debase  ® 

Gov.  Shiver's  of  Texas,  a  weekly  f  ^  h  Z 

newspaper  publisher  in  the  Lone  toiled  diligently  with  no 

Star  state,  was  a  key  figure  in  the 

seating  of  the  Texas  delegation  he  V  ^  •  *  *  * 

headed  in  opposition  to  the  Mave-  _  u  i  r  v  i-  i  • 

rick  group  which  was  not  recog- 

nized  by  the  Credentials  Com-  Convention  “high  jinks”  around 
n^htee.  the  Hilton  Hotel  and  outside  of 

Another  publisher,  Harry  F  convention  hall  were  almost  at  a 
Byrd,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  standstill  compared  to  the  circus 
the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  son  atmosphere  prevailing  during  the 
of  Sen.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  took  an  Republican  convention.  Induced 
active  interest  in  the  convention  either  by  the  terrific  heat  or  the 
proceedings.  confusion  created  by  the  number 

♦  ♦  ♦  of  candidates,  there  was  very  little 

Press  Weathers  Attack  campaign  variety. 

When  Sen.  Robert  Kerr  of  Ok- 

lahoma,  a  Presidential  candidate,  ^ags  -anything 

sought  to  destroy  or  dismiss  the  ° 
more  pertinent  questions  put  to 

him  by  reporters  on  a  TV  press  ^ 

conference,  the  reporters  gave  the 

viewers  a  fine  demonstration  of  President  would 

the  press  at  its  best.  So  much  so  a  press  conference. 


that  Bob  Considine,  INS  reporter 
and  columnist,  stated  in  his  col- 


This  time  it  was  for  “Elmer,  the 
Democratic  Mule.”  He  was  billed 
as:  “Elmer  is  an  educated  mule 


“It  made  me  blush  with  pride 

to  be  a  newspaperman  the  other  ^ate  from  Iowa.  According  to 
night  after  watching  a  knot  of  'schedule,  Elmer  was  brough 
colleagues  stand  up  and  slug  it  pressrewm  and  put 

out  like  ladies  and  gentlemen  with 
gruffly  insulting  Sen  Bob  Kerr  of  P^°P’® 

Oklahoma.  .  .  .  They  kept  after  ^  “  ot  '  „ 

their  man  with  intelligent  ques-  n  ™  •  i  »  n* 

tions,  rolled  under  his  counter-  ^  Tnple-lhreat  Man 
punches,  and  refused  to  lose  their  Edward  Lamb,  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
tempers — even  after  a  contempt-  patch  publisher,  was  a  busy  “triple¬ 


threat”  man  at  the  Democratic 
convention.  In  addition  to  writing 
his  daily  publisher’s  notebook 
column  for  the  Dispatch,  he  also 
made  telephone  recordings  for 
broadcasts  over  his  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  WIKK  in  Erie  and  WHOO 
in  Orlando,  Fla.  He  also  arranged 
for  special  sound  film  recordings 
for  his  TV  station,  WICU-TV  in 
Erie. 

* 

Warns  of  Fire  Hazard 

B.  M.  McKelway,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  editor,  charged  that 
necessary  precautions  had  not  been 
taken  to  preclude  a  panic  in  case 
a  serious  fire  broke  out  at  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention.  Mr.  McKel¬ 
way  wrote  an  editorial  saying  that 
at  the  Republican  convention  “dis¬ 
aster  far  worse  than  the  Coconut  j 
Grove  fire  has  been  avoided  by  | 
luck  alone.”  , 

His  editorial  was  picked  up  and 
reprinted  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  resulting  in  the  Chicago 
Fire  Department  stating  there  is 
“very  little”  danger  of  a  serious 
fire  at  the  Amphitheatre  during  the 
Democratic  convention,  provided 
the  crowds  don’t  panic. 

Mr.  McKelway,  in  sending  a 
copy  of  his  editorial  to  the  Daily 
News,  said  that  after  he  wrote  the 
editorial  during  the  Taft  and  Eis¬ 
enhower  demonstrations,  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  page  of  a  newspaper  had 
caught  fire  in  the  press  stand.  “An¬ 
other  fellow  and  I  reached  the 
flame  about  the  same  time  and 
stamped  it  out  with  our  hands  and 
feet,”  he  said.  “What  scared  me, 
brother,  was  how  hard  it  was  to 
extinguish  that  flame.  Ten  seconds 
later,  with  all  the  printer  tape  piled 
on  that  floor,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  .  .  .  And  not  a  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher  in  sight — anywhere!” 

Following  this,  there  were  Chi¬ 
cago  fire  men  constantly  present 
in  the  press  section  during  the 
Democratic  convention  and  a 
large  fire  extinguisher  on  wheels 
was  located  under  the  speakers 
stand  adjacent  to  the  press  section. 

Jit  *  * 

Press  Is  Pleased 

Newsmen  spoke  words  of  praise 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
Hal  Beckley,  Senate  Press  Gallery 
superintendent,  and  Bill  Donald¬ 
son,  superintendent  of  the  House 
Press  Gallery,  handled  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  working  press  section 
at  both  national  conventions. 
More  than  800  newsmen  and 
women  were  assigned  seats  at  the 
pine  board  tables  flanking  each 

■  side  of  the  speaker’s  rostrum.  The 
'  tables  were  painted  a  battleship 

■  gray  for  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion,  thus  eliminating  some  of  the 

'  glare  which  had  been  a  disturbing 

■  factor  in  the  GOP  convention  tele¬ 
casts. 

*  *  * 

Five  Million  Words 

News  wordage  handled  by  West- 

■  ern  Union  on  Wednesday,  the 


Rolph  K.  Lambom,  corrcsponikiit 
for  Stockholm's  Tidningen,  rads 
copy  on  dispatch  bound  for 
Sweden. 

third  day,  was  1.136,000,  making 
a  total  of  4,956,000  for  the  three 
days.  This  compares  with  a  total 
of  4,598,000  filed  in  the  compar¬ 
able  period  for  the  G.O.P.  con¬ 
vention. 

Western  Union’s  publicity  re¬ 
leases,  written  by  George  Oslin. 
director  of  publicity,  provided 
humorous  moments  for  some  of 
the  press  corps.  Wednesday’s  r^ 
lease  referred  to  millions  of  words 
of  “sparkling  prose”  coming  from 
the  reporters’  typewriters.  Thurs¬ 
day’s  noted  that  “the  Barkley  ad¬ 
dress  and  ovation  last  night  pro¬ 
duced  a  tidal  wave  of  eloquence 
from  portable  typewriters." 

The  release  modestly  sfatrf: 
“Western  Union’s  contact  with  j 
the  press  is  so  close  that  telegrams  , 
from  office  and  home  often  arrive  j 
‘Care  Western  Union.’  When 
telegraph  money  orders  arrive, 
W.  U.  finds  the  reporters  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  cash.  The  telegraph 
men  help  reporters  secure  releases 
of  speeches,  find  people  at  the 
hall,  tell  them  where  delegations 
are  stopping,  recommend  good  ^ 
eating  places  and  arrange  for  base¬ 
ball  tickets.  One  W.  U.  man 
paired  a  reporter’s  broken  glasses 
with  a  wire  and  got  several  typfr 
writers  fixed. 

“The  W.U.  office  is  where  many 
reporters  leave  their  typewriter 
between  sessions.  In  short,  those 
telegraph  guys  are  the  bird  dogs 
of  this  convention.” 

*  *  * 

John  Dreiske,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  political  columnist,  was  cut 
OP  the  left  cheek  when  straw  hats 
skimmed  through  the  air  during 
the  demonstration  for  Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt  Tuesday  night.  Mr 
Dreiske  and  a  Chicago  policeman 
were  treated  at  a  first  aid  station 
for  cuts  by  the  flying  hats. 

(More  Convention  Highlights 
on  Page  63) 
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Convention  Highlights 


continued  from  page  7 


Copies  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
containing  complete  text  of  the 
Democratic  platform,  arrived  at 
Convention  Hall  early  Thursday 
morning  before  Chairman  John 
W.  McCormack  of  the  Platform 
Committee  had  finished  reading 
the  7,000-word  report.  The  12 
columns  of  type  were  turned  out 
by  the  Tribune  composing  room 
in  approximately  15  minutes, 
pint  copies  of  the  Tribune  arrived 
at  Convention  Hall  50  minutes 
after  the  text  was  released  by  the 
Platform  Committee. 


Frank  Filan,  47,  for  22  years 
a  photographer  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  1944  Pulitzer  Prize  Win¬ 
ner,  July  23. 


Francisco  Examiner  for  21  years,  ing  expansion  and  equipment  pro¬ 
be  was  an  accountant  in  the  gen-  gram.  In  expansion  moves  over 
eral  advertising  department  at  the  24  months  the  newspaper  plant 
time  he  took  leave  to  accept  the  was  tripled  and  by  1950  had  been 
Guild  post.  developed  into  47,228  square  feet 

♦  *  ♦  cl  floor  space.  Equipment  installed 

John  Pease  Norton,  74,  an  during  recent  years  included  a  six- 
editorial  writer  for  the  Wall  Street  unit  Goss  Headliner  press. 

Typical  of  Hayes 

The  expansion  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  second  generation  of 
operation  was  typical  of  Hayes 
ownership.  In  buying  the  Mer¬ 
cury  at  the  century’s  turn  the 
Hayes  brothers  purchased  a  paper 
which  had  sold  for  $8,000  in  1884 
and  for  $100,000  in  1898.  They 
merged  the  Mercury  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  in  1913  and  twice  increased 
press  capacity,  purchasing  a  64- 
page  Goss  in  1930. 

..  The  Hayes'  cousins’  co-publish- 
ership  moved  the  paper  into  a  re- 
y  I.  modeled  market  plant  in  1942  and 
then  began  the  series  of  plant 
renovations  and  expansions. 

The  daily  circulation  of  the 
papers  is  approximately  75,000 
about  evenly  divided  between  the 
two,  and  the  Sunday  circulation, 
is  56,000. 


Paul  R.  Bausman,  59,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  (Ind.) 
Herald,  July  15. 


David  J.  Thomas,  51,  circula-  Journal  and  author  of  several 
tion  manager  of  the  Scranton  books  on  finance.  July  16. 

(Pa.)  Tribune  and  1945  president  ♦  *  ♦ 

of  the  Interstate  Circulation  Man-  Julian  P.  Leggett,  52,  former 
agers  Association,  July  19.  telegraph  editor,  Chicago  (111.) 

"■  *  *  Herald-American,  July  19. 

The  Democratic  platform  re-  Walter  H.  Holreth,  73,  na-  ■ 

fers  to  freedom  of  the  press  in  tional  advertising  manager  for  the  ^0^  W©6kly 
one  plank  urging  the  strengthen-  Escanaha  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  ,  uu  r 

ing  of  basic  freedoms:  “We  will  July  20.  '  cTn  r"  tl 

continue  to  press  strongly  for  *  *  ♦  v 

world-wide  freedom  in  the  gath-  Harry  M.  Doster,  59,  editor  which  will  be  ^ 

ering  and  dissemination  of  news  and  publisher  of  the  Prattville  ^  i  Rive/ 

and  for  support  to  the  work  of  (Ala.)  Progress,  July  16.  J?!"' 

the  United  Nations  Commission  *  *  *  head  N.  Y.  with  an  approximate 

11  u*  •  r  At.  •  circulation  of  5,000  copies, 

on  Human  R'ghts  in  furthering  William  F.  Rogers,  82,  former  Kirchhofer  is  the  former  circula- 

this  and  other  freedoms  advertising  manager  of  the  Boston  manager  of  the  New 

Another  plank,  dealing  with  (Mass.)  Transcript,  July  23.  Journal  of  Commerce  and  has  had 

democracy  in  federal  elections,  *  ,  *  experience  in  circulation  ad- 

f PeRRIne,  owner  of  the  vertisement  and  editorial  work  on 
rconlLInn  ni  Gill  H  ei'lnciin.  nf  ^doom  Springs  (Ark.)  Herald  and  dailies  such  as  the  New  York 

?n  Democrat,  }u\y  12.  Evening  World;  New  York  Gra- 

campaign  expenditures  in  elec-  ♦  ♦  *  pf„c;  Mew  Yorker:  Stuats-Zeitung, 

tSliticaf  advj?tisinf  ^frim  ally  Charles  L  Bennett,  63,  man-  Long  Island  Daily  Press. 

®  ^  ager  of  classified  display  and  re- - 

,  ,  ,  sort  advertising  for  the  Brooklyn  |  ,  ...  ...,m  A" 

Vicepresident  Barkley  caused 
reporters  to  “push  a  pencil”  vigor¬ 
ously  in  covering  his  dramatic  off- 
the-cuff  address.  He  apologized 
to  his  “friends  of  press  and  radio” 
at  the  outset,  explaining  he  had 
not  had  time  to  prepare  a  written 
manuscript. 

Mr.  Barkley  paid  his  respects  to 
the  “four  fundamental  freedoms” 
of  worship,  speech,  press  and  as¬ 
sembly,  saying  they  were  the 
foundation  of  democracy. 

He  also  took  occasion  to  re¬ 
mind  his  fellow  Democrats  that 
radio  and  television  will  permit 
candidates  to  state  their  cause 
“in  all  its  nakedness  and  all  its 
sheer  austerity  so  that  they  know 
from  us  and  not  from  our  enemies 
alone  the  record  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.” 


Phil  Mark,  48,  editor  of  the 
Valley  City  (N.  D.)  Times- 
Record,  July  21. 


RATES— consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

BirUATIOINS  WANTED  AIJ.  OTHKB  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Inaertlona  Llaa  Bat*  InMrtloni  liM  Rato 

1  SAft  1  Sl-00 

2  .50  2  Aft 

8  .40  8  ?80 

4  and  0T«r  .40  4  and  ovar  .8ft 


George  F.  Smith,  64,  secretary 
of  the  Intelligencer  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Daily 
Intelligencer,  July  22. 


Walter  P.  Boswell,  42,  editor 
in  the  Dallas,  Tex.  bureau  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  former  staff 
member  of  Mississippi,  Tennessee 
and  Texas  newspapers,  July  22. 


situation  Wanted  Ada  pajabla  Inquire  for  20  and  02  time  ratoa. 
in  advance.  Cbarre  Order,  Accepted. 

Add  lOe  for  Box  Serrlee 

ADTBBTISINO  AOKNCIB8  cbarved  at  ow  National  Claaelfled  rate 
lea,  conuniadon.  (Inquire  for  ratea.) 

Count  80  unlta  per  Une  (add  1  line  for  Box  informatloo).  No 
abbrevlaUon,.  B^^Uea  malted  dally.  Box  holder*'  IdeatiUee  held  In 
etricteet  confidence.  Deadline  Wedneaday  at  2  P.lf.  (After  laat  Mall). 
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Edwin  C.  Bailey,  82,  former 
general  manager  of  the  old  De¬ 
corah  (la.)  Republican,  July  14. 
He  began  his  long  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  printer  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  in  1883. 

TV’s  manners  came  in  for  some  *  ♦  * 

caustic  criticism  by  Bill  Irvin,  Holly  Roger  Ellison,  71,  re- 
Chicago  Sun-Times  TV  columnist,  tired  circulation  department  audi- 
who  said  the  television  cameras  tor  for  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
have  been  on  the  wrong  people  at  Express  and  Evening  News,  recent- 
hoth  conventions.  “They  should  ly- 
have  been  turned  smack  on  TV  •  ♦  ♦ 

itself,”  said  Mr.  Irvin,  who  de-  Joseph  Henry  Fisher,  54,  edi- 
scribed  the  TV  crews  of  the  net-  tcrial  writer  and  former  Ottawa 
work  (apparently  ABC)  as  “can-  Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  cor- 
cus  happy.”  respondent  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 

Mr.  Irvin  also  told  of  a  woman  Telegram,  July  19. 
commentator,  Martha  Deane  of  •  ♦  ♦ 

New  York,  ordering  an  invited  Major  Homer  B.  Roberts,  66, 
Chicago  newspaperwoman  to  leave  western  manager  of  Associated 
a  press  conference  held  by  Mrs.  Publishers,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre- 
Estes  Kefauver  on  the  ground  that  sentatives,  July  22. 
the  meeting  was  an  exclusive  ra-  •  *  ♦ 

dio-TV  gathering.  The  Chicago  David  J.  Thomas,  51,  circula- 
newspaper  girl,  however,  stood  tion  manager  of  the  5cr«nro/i  (Pa.) 
wr  ground.  Tribune,  July  18. 
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Editor  &  Publishor  Classified  Dept. 
Times  T<pwer.  New  York  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

fXJR  better  newspaper  propertie,. 
Good  seleetion  dallies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Broker* 

P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Oallf. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLlIiS 
J.  A.  Snyder,  0S70  Frances  Ayenne, 

_ Venice,  California _ 

★★THE  “GOLDEN  RULE”  is  our 
yardstick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
CiOOD  Middle  West  papers  sold  risfait. 
No  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 

Michigan. _ 

FOR  81  TEARS— We  have  dealt  In 
nothing  hnt  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  serrlee  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

Liar  FEIOHNER  AOENOT 
Box  102  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 
OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Ooast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  R.  OABBERT 

3037  Orange. _ Rireraide,  Oallf. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspa^r  Propertie* 

W.  H.  Olorer  Oo.,  Ventura,  California 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

SOUTHWESTERN  PAPERS 
Bought  and  Sold 
Marcus  Qriflln,  Tucumesri,  N.  M. 

_ Newspaper  Couaselorg 

KINANOING.  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals,  studies,  public  relations,  in- 
restigstions.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publisher* 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 


Classified 


Section 

See  preceding 
page  for: 


NEWSPAPEK  BBOKEBS, 
COUNSELOB’S  &nd 

CUtssifled  Bates 
Policies,  Etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 

VAL,UATlUMii 
Tax  and  ail  other  porpoaea. 

A.  8.  VAM  BENTHUTSKN 
440  Ocean  Arenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
NEWBPAPEB  APPRAlSAliS 

May  brothers 

_ Binghamton,  New  York _ 

STANDARD  APPRAISAL  00. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Louis 
Appraisers — Liquidators 
PBINTCRAPT  REPBEiSENTATIVES 
877  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  S«,  N.  T. 


Publications  for  Sale _ 

TEXAS  WEEKLY  controlled  circula¬ 
tion.  No  plant.  Crossed  $20,000  first 
Tear;  $23,000  second  Tear;  $15,000 
first  6  months  this  Tear.  Profit  each 
Tear.  $15,000  with  $8,000  cash.  Bal¬ 
ance  terms.  Unlimited  potentiala.  Box 
2827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RADIO-NEWSPAPER 
.PROPERTY 

TWO  weeklT  newspapers  and  radio 
station  in  important  and  growing  | 
southeastern  market.  Giving  good  re- 
tnrn  on  price  asked  and  headed  for 
dailT  field.  Land,  bnildinga,  equip¬ 
ment,  accounts  receivable  and  cash  in 
bank  worth  $210,000  of  the  $350,000 
cash  price,  t 

Box  2851,  Editor  &  Publisher 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Southern 
California  coastal  countT  seat.  Gross 
$33,000.  EasT  terms  bT  owner.  Box 
2818,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


KANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  weekiT,  $25,000;  another  Coun¬ 
tT  Seat  Exclusive  weeklT  (Kansas)  at 
$18,000  all  cash  or  $20,000  terms. 
BaileT-Krehblel  Newspaper  Serv.  Box 

88.  Norton,  Kansas. _ 

OREGON :  Profitable  two  weeklies  out 
of  one  plant.  Gross  $25,000.  Asking 
$18,000  with  $5,000  down.  Jack  L. 
Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

“YOU  CAN  CHANGE  THE  WORLD” 
and  Tour  own  newspaper  would  make 
an  excellent  fulcrum.  Investigate  this 
fine  weekly  on  the  West  Coast.  Solid- 
1t  established,  splendid  reputation, 
good  advertising  revenue,  metropoli¬ 
tan  communitT.  Health  considerations 
make  quick  sale  mandatorT.  Excellent 
terms  to  right  partT.  Write  fullT  to 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Box  2935. _ 

WEEKLY  PennsTlvania  tabloid— grow¬ 
ing  in  circulation  and  advertising.  2 
VaritTpers,  FototTpe  and  addresser- 
ette.  Other  interests  necessitate  sale 
of  this  thriving  communitT  publica¬ 
tion.  $12,000  complete  or  will  sell 
without  equipment.  Publisher  and 
present  emploTes  willing  to  cooperate 
with  new  owner.  Box  2948,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Publkutions  Wanted _ 

WANTED  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Not  leas  than  80,000  eirenlation.  Prs- 
fsrrsd  location  New  York,  Now  JeraoT 
or  PsansTlvania.  Please  write  In  stiiet 
confidence  to  principal.  Box  360$. 
Editor  h  Publisner. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Business  Forms 


ONE-TIME  CARBON 
INTERLEAVED  FORMS 
2  to  8  Parts 


DEALERS — Increase  profits  by  telling 
“Snap-i-Sets."  Newest  tTPO  rotarr 
lithograph  equipment  installed  to  of¬ 
fer  Ton  fast,  low-coat,  highest  qualitg 
work.  EasT  to  pnderstand  price  list. 
Also  facilities  for  all  tTpes  letterpress 
and  offset  business  forms.  Send  in- 
quirT  for  pricing.  Ask  for  information 
about  large  discounts,  exclusive  terri- 
torT-  General  Multi  Forms  Sales  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  1094,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Promotion  Services 


AERUNAUTIOAL  Services 
Gain  Aviation  Support  Through  Arti¬ 
cles  or  Oolumns.  For  further  Informa- 
tion.  Box  2321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOW  TO  STIR  MORE  LINAGE 
FROM  USED  CAR  DEALERS 

THE  Howard  Parish  Service  hat  pre¬ 
pared  a  powerful  “Plus  Value  Used 
Car”  promotion  to  help  too  stir  more 
used  car  linage  bT  helping  dealers  stir 
more  sales. 

Kit  includes  cuts  of  “Plus  Value  Used 
Car”  emblem  in  sixes  from  1-inch  to 
22 -inch  pennant,  colorful  presentation 
folder,  8-ad  promotion  campaign  and 
suggestion-packed  “How  to”  section. 
Available  to  one  paper  at  following 
fees  in  cities  without  a  suhecriber  to 
the  Howard  Parish  Service:  Up  to  25.- 
000  population,  $15;  25-000-50,000, 
$20;  50,000-100,000,  $25;  over  100,- 
000,  $30.00. 

Order  the  “Plus  Value  Used  Oar” 
promotion  kit  bg  wire  or  airmail  NOW. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  NW.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Research  Services 


WASHINGTON’S  vast  information  & 
picture  sources  researched  productlve- 
1t  for  public  needs.  Washington  Com¬ 
mercial  Co.,  1200  15  St.,  N.W.  Wash¬ 
ington  5,  D.  C.,  Tel.  EXec.  8082. 


Syndicates — Features 


(XIUNTBY  EDITORS  OF 
WEEKLIFIS  &  DAILIES 

2  Heart-warming  features  bT 
Karl  Kirchhofer 

“COUNTRY  WAY  OF  LIFE” — ^Rural 
reflections  of  Life  in  the  conntrT. 
“COUNTRY  BUSINESS” — A  feature 
to  promote  YOUR  advertisers'  results. 
Either  or  both  available  weeklT  at 
Tour  stringer  rates.  We’d  like  you  to 
review  samples.  Write  or  wire:  Suf¬ 
folk  Herald  Syndicate,  P.  O.  Box  1111, 
Southampton,  New  York. 


ATTENTION  EDITORS  I 
Your  circulation  WILL  IMPROVE 
with  an  expert  TURF  HANDICAP- 
PER.  I  can  write  Breesy  Turf  Topics 
and  produce  good  results.  20  years 
experience.  If  interested  state  offer. 
Randy,  P.  O.  Box  303,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


_ Press  Fjigineers _ 

MASON-M(X>RE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Hat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preetet 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  H.  Y. 
_ PHone  spring  7-1740 _ 


NATIONAL  PRINTINO  EQUIPMENT 
(X).,  Printing  Machinery,  DiamaaUed 
— tnoved — erected.  Ridgewood.  Mew 
Jersey.  RI  0-4353. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Press  Engineers _ 

machinists — Dismantling,  aovlBg, 
aasembling,  entire  newspaper  plaait. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  serviee  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3420—81  St.,  Long  Island  Oity  1,  N.Y. 

_ STillwell  o-ooM-ooee _ 

Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  U  PETERSON 
RegiMered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Fnmisbed 
5728  W.  Superior.  Ohlcago  44.  111. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

(Dlv.  of  Centre  Trucking  Oo.,  Ine.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hanling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOOAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


Maintenance,  Service.  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Avenue  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 


B.  P.  WALLMAN  A  OO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors.  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  8-4144,  075  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford. _ Illinois 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  B»ECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installatlona 
Serviee  Nationwide 

11104  Satieoy  St..  Snn  Valley,  OaUf. 
Sunset  1-4575 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Bindsrs — Files  _ 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
CARRIER  RECEIPT- 
ROUTE  BOOKS — TAG  RINGS 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Manufactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  80,  HI. 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES 

32  -  DO  -  27  -  22  -  14  -  8  -  5 

INTERTYPES 

H  -  D  -  OSM  -  C  -  B 

Either  reconditioned,  “as  le”.  or 
Rebuilt  -  Guaranteed,  as  desired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  84,  N.  Y. 


Our  Metal  Sides  enable  you  to 
BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
Galley  Oabinets — Type  Oabinets 
Send  for  Deeerlptlve  Circular 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Dlvertey.  Chicago  14 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypee.  Modsla 
5,  8.  14,  26.  Intertypee  B— O— OSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  828  North  Fourth 
St,,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE— One  Model  18,  one  model 
14  Linotype.  Large  quantity 
Excelsior  mate,  118.1  count  for  Tele- 
typesetter  operation  (like  new).  Alao 
large  ^entity  used  5)4pt  and  7pt 
mats.  Few  fonts  of  8  and  Opt.  Also 
one  6  col.  and  one  8  eol.  flat  easting 
box.  0.  B.  Cappi,  Charlotte  Observer, 

Charlotte,  North  Oarollna. _ 

PATTERSON  Evening  Ne^'S,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  offers  for  sale  a  Standard  Mono¬ 
type  Material  Making  Machine,  com¬ 
plete  with  automatic  heat  control  unit. 
Will  cast  all  regular  leads,  slugs  and 
borders  in  any  length  stripe  uu  to  12 
points  in  thickness.  In  good  running 
condition  with  no  parts  missing  or 
broken.  Buyer  must  supply  molds, 
motor  and  pyrometer  (gas  pot).  Price 
$1,000  f.n.h.  Paterson. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


MERGER  OF 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
DAILY  PLANTS 

BRINGS  TO  MARKET 

8  LINOTYPES 

2  WESEL  RADIAL  ROUTERS 
GOSS  STEREO  SAW  &  TRIMMER 
5  FONTS  BRAND  NEW 
EXCELSIO'R  lyi  pt.  MATRICES  ETC. 

TYPE  &  PRESS 
of  Illinois,  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago  (13) 


“Three  Model  14  Mergenthaler  lino¬ 
type  machines.  Serial  Nos.  28T63, 
28774,  28775  fully  equipped  and  nov 
in  operation.  Best  offer  takes  them  ii 
is.  Box  2020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newsprint 


MILL  CONTRACT 

available 

FOR  standard  quality  Canadian  Ntvi- 
print  at  mill  contract  price. 

ANT  site  rolli  in  carload  and  pool  car 
quantities. 

FOR  full  details  write 

Box  2697,  Editor  A  Publisher 


HAVE  UP  to  5,000  tone  Oanadiis 
Standard  newsprint  availabla  remsia- 
der  1052  and  2,000  tons  lint  part 
1953.  Will  consider  offeri  baaed  os 
delivery  New  York,  Box  3486,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

DUE  to  change  of  roll  tlies,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  publisher  has  a  supply  of  stas- 
dsrd  Canadian  white  newsprint  la 
65)4,  40)4  and  82  fi  available  at  ev- 
rent  contract  price  f.o.b. 

Box  2720  Editor  and  Pnbliaber. 


Press  Room 


GOSS 
32  PAGE  PRESS 

2— tl6  PAGE  Floor  Unite. 

1 — FULL  Automatic  AC  Drive. 

1 — DOUBLE  Folder  A  Oonveyori 
Length  sheet  cut-off  22%*. 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

11  W.  42Dd  St.  New  York  36.  N.  T. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22%',  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fonntain,  robber  rollers,  compItU 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86.  N.  T- 


34-PAOE  TUBULAR 

TWO-to-One  model  with  etareotyp* 
equipment.  $30,000  cash 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  008  Boise,  Idaks 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  31J<-  ant-off.  * 
doable  folders,  rubber  rollera; 

No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Osa 
be  divided, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  84,  V- 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

I X  12  NEW  leriet  CAP  op«n  Job 
preM  number  M286. 

13  X  18  NEW  teriee  CAP  open  Job 
preii  number  S6658, 

31 X  38  R.  HOE  A  Comptnj  preM. 

S  PAOE  foldinf  machine. 

BOSTON  staplins  machine,  treadle 
Disrated. 

MODEL  K  Mergenthaler  linotype  ma¬ 
chine,  recently  rebnilt  at  a  coit  of 
|1,100.  Serial  number  I'BSl. 

M  INCH  Portland  multiple  punching 
machine. 

S3  INCH  Hieock  ruling  machine,  ae 
rial  number  2423. 

SO  INCH  Gem  paper  cutter. 

OASINETS,  wood  and  metal  type,  aa 
lorted  facea  and  fixes. 

Other  itema  not  lifted. 

Write  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
Washington,  North  Carolina 


8  Kohler  paper  reela 
Flat  Sharer 

Metal  pot  and  pump  4,500  Iba. 
Pony  Antoplate  2 Hi"  length. 
Curred  routers  any  length. 
40-50-00-75-100  Hp  motor  drirea. 
George  0.  Oxford 
Boise,  Box  008,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


WAHTEIV~16  to  24  page  rotary  or 
tubular  press;  also  all  stereotype 
equipment — by  small  daily  which  is 
outgrowing  flatbed  operation.  No  Junk. 
Box  2805,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COTTRELL  0-color  Rotary  Magasine 
Press,  roll  feed,  58'  cut-off;  two  eol- 
«rt  on  one  side,  four  on  rererse;  de- 
lirering  product  flat  in  single  or  dou¬ 
ble  delivery.  Box  2888,  Editor  A  Puh- 
Usher. 


HOE 
UNIT  PRESS 

Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  RlflSr'a. 

1 —  ^DOUBLE  Polder,  2  Oonreyora. 

2 —  ALTERNATING  Current  Motor 
Drives. 

1 — EXTRA  Unit  for  Color  Printing. 
Length  Sheet  Cut-off  28-9/10*. 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  88.  N.  Y. 


SCOTT 
4  UNIT  PRESS 

23%'  cut-off,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

SOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  88,  N.  T. 


HOE  COLOR  PRESS 
FOR  SALE 

12  CYLINDERS  or  24  cylinders 
21^5"  cut-off — J4"  plates 
90°  staireer — AC  drives 
FULLY  equipped  with  rollers  to  print 
on  59'  or  53'  newsprint. 

For  more  information  apply: 

Engineering  Department 
959  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  12page  press 
with  A.C.  drive,  metal  pot  and  stereo 
equipment;  1-to-l  model  with  rubber 
rollers;  available  October.  News  Trib- 
une,  Fullerton,  California. _ 

imm:ediate  delivery 

84  Page 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
UNIT-TYPE  PR£^ 

21)4*  sheet  cut 
•  •  * 

4  Units — 2  Pairs  of  Folders 
1  Double  Upper  Former 
1  Color  Half-deck 
4  Reela  and  Tensions 
Substructure 
125-Hp.  AC  Motor 
•  •  * 

All  equipment  can  be  seen 
in  operation 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

1625  S.  Paulina  Streat 

Ohicago  8.  Illinois _ 


HOE  “STRAIGHTLINE”  deck  (4- 
plates  wide)  with  added  color  cylin¬ 
der.  Can  be  installed  on  either  quad¬ 
ruple  or  sextuple  press.  Priced  right 
for  quick  sale.  News  Tribune,  Puller- 
ton,  California. 


Stereotype 


for  sale — 4  deck,  single  width  Hoe 
Rotsrv  Web  Press.  PrinU  18  pages 
•trsight  or  32  collect  with  top  speed 
of  25,000  hr.  Has  I  reverse  aeck, 
color  hump,  4  auxiliary  color  fonn- 
«ins  on  top  2  decks.  Balloon  former. 
A  pattern  folder,  Cline  Westinghouse 
control.  Press  drive  is  40  hp  60  cycle 
K  w  T'***  ®  atarting  motor,  link 
belt  chain  drive.  Many  spare  gears 
and  parts.  2  decks  new  rollers,  2 
oecks  newly  regronnd  rollers.  Can  be 
teen  in  operation  Saturday  and  Wed- 
neaday  nights  after  7  and  Thursdays 
,  .VH.-  1  P-oo-  The  Van  Nuya  News, 

Sylvan  St.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
Fhone  State  5-1181 


Model  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  press. 

®^QBAVURE  PRiBSS  24  page 
trith  complete  accessories. 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  88.  N.  Y. 


Complete  Plants 


BXCELLEMtT  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Color  Plate  Preregister  machlue 
Automatic  Autoplates 
Junior  Autoplates 
Autoshsvera 

8-10  Ton  furnaces;  gas  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  88.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  VALUES 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  and 
Trimmer  for  22%'  sheet  cut. 
DUPLEX  Tubular  Plate  Finisher  and 
Casting  Box. 

HOE  Curved  Router  for  21)4'  sheet 
cut. 

GOSS  Chipping  Block. 

3,000-LB.  Duplex  Stereo  Furnace. 
4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Metal  Pot. 
PUMPS  for  all  sue  Furnaces. 

HOE  A  GOSS  Mat  Rollers. 

HOE  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
WESEL  Galley  Proof  Press. 
VANDERCOOk  full  page  Proof  Press. 
2 — HAMILTON  48-ca8e  Steel  Type 
Cabinets  with  working  top. 

38  x  50  MASHEK  Form  Truck. 

NEW  “Dural”  Stereotype  Chases, 
prompt  delivery. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  Inc. 

120  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  18 

(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 

7200  POT,  Goss  Hand  Casting  Box, 
Tail  Cutter,  Shaver  and  some  spare 
parts.  Motors  included.  22  K  inch 
cut-off.  82,500.  Write  The  Bakersfield 

Oslifomlsn,  Bskersteld^ _ California. 

MODEL  23  Vsndercook  full  page  elec¬ 
tric  composing  room  Proof  Press,  with 
A.C.  motor.  Box  2889.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  curved  easting  bon. 
shaver,  trimmer  for  28-0/16'  cutoff. 
7/16'  pistes  with  AC  motors.  All  fine 
condition.  Good  for  small  plant  or 
color  plates.  Box  2847,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

DUPLEX  tubular  casting  box.  Water 
moled  core.  Good  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  in  00  days.  Make  ns 
an  offer.  Chillicothe  Gaxette,  Ohiili- 
cothe,  Ohio. 


NEWSPAPER 
PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  the 

COHOES  AMERICAN 

IN 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.  (near  Albany) 

•  •  • 

BEGINNING: 

AUGUST  1st,  1952  until  sold. 

24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR 

STANDARD  2/1  MODEL 
COMPLETE  Stereotype  Department 
2  TON'S  Stereotype  Metal 
HOE  Full  Page  Flat  Catting  Box 
HAMMOND  Radial  Router 
STEREOTYPE  SAW 

JOB  DEPARTMENT 

84)4'  Oraftenian  Cutter 
2 — 12x18  CAP  Kluge  Preaies 
14x20  BAUM  Quint  Folder 
No.  2  BOSTON  Stitcher  'A  inch 
ROSSCO  Paper  Punch 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

5  INTERTYPE  Machines:  Models  A. 
B,  C,  OSM 

2— ‘MODEL  14  Linotypes 
20  FONTS  Linotype  mats 
LUDLOW  with  20  Fonts  of  mats 
MONOTYPE  Sorts  and  Strip  Caster 
ROUSE  Rotary  Miterer — Bench  Model 
I  2 — 10  FT.  Steel  Makeup  Tables 
2— MILLER  Saw  Trimmers 
8 — Single  A  Double  Type  (jabinets 
model  O  Poco  Proof  Press 
SMALL  Remelt  Furnace — 8  molds 
3  TONS  Linotype  Metal 
ELEfTTRICAL  SPECIFICATIONS: 
AC-220V -600-3  phase 

MTSOELLANEOUS  OFFICE 
AND  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 


EVERYTHING  PRICED 
FOR  QUICK  SALE! 

COHOES  AMERICAN  . . . 
'Phone  CEdar  7-3200 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

■>00  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenns,  New  York  88.  N.  Y. 


WANT  18  OR  24  PAOE  Duplex  Tu- 
h'llar  Preis.  Want  good  preae  with  AO 
motor  equipment  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  Inspect.  Box 
2119.  Editor  *  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Control  Panel  Board  for 
40  page  straight  line  preae— 40  h.p.  A. 
C.  220  volte  drive  Motor  with  5  HP. 
“incher.”  Box  2819,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  eight  page  news¬ 
paper  preii.  WUl  pay  cash  for  good 
Duplex  or  Goes  Comet.  No  inflated 
prices,  please.  Red  Willow  County 

Reporter,  McCook,  Nebraska. _ 

WANTED:  Model  F  or  G,  4  magsxine 
Intertvpe  machine.  State  full  partlcn- 
lart  Printcraft  Representativea,  277 
Broadway,  New  York  7,  New  York. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  26,  1952 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Wanted  to  Bay 

W .ANTED  TO  PURCHASE 
ROT.ARY  Newspaper  preaaes  —  both 
semi-cylindrical  and  tabular,  also  Web 
perfecting  flatbed  presses  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

E.  G.  RYAN  and  Co. 

727  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Ill. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Admlniatratlvc 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER,  capable  of 
publishing  semi-weekly,  in  owner’s  ab¬ 
sence.  No  drinkers.  Must  be  reliable. 

Flare.  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. _ 

MANAGER  for  aggressive  email  daily 
near  Glacier  Park  in  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  land.  Right  man  can 
nearly  doable  volume  and  share  in 
increased  gross  through  bonus  plan. 
Write  full  details  regarding  experience 
and  salary  desired.  M.  D.  Glover,  pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Daily  Inter  Lake,  Kali- 
spell,  Montana. 


Circuiatinn 

CIRCULATION  MAN  ACER  and  dis¬ 
trict  manager  for  11,000  circulation 
A.M,  paper  in  east.  Highly  competi¬ 
tive,  nominal  salary,  attractive  ineen- 
tivea.  Write  fully.  Box  2718,  Editor 

A  Pobliaher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  Evening  Daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Must  have  ability  to  build  a 
good  producing  circulation  department 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  eventually  take 
over  paper  management.  The  Job  is 
not  an  easy  one.  The  reward  for  ac¬ 
complishment  will  be  exceptionally 
good.  State  age.  experience  and  start- 
'  ing  salary  expected.  Box  2817,  Editor 
I  A  Publisher. _ 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
would  like  to  employ  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  man  to  handle  tolicitori  mak¬ 
ing  house-to-honse  calls  to  secure  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  newspaper.  Moat 
have  the  ability  to  sell,  promote  and 
maintain  working  orgsniiaUon.  State 
experience,  salary  expected,  with  ref¬ 
erences  first  letter.  Apply  Box  2801, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  and  SUNDAY  (12.000 
I  circulation)  needs  man  with  proven 
.  ability  to  build  circulation,  high  rev¬ 
enue.  Must  have  car  and  know  mall, 

I  motor  route  as  well  as  carrier  manage- 
;  iiient.  Permanent.  State  all  in  first 
I  letter,  salary  expected.  Box  2821, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  second 
newspaper  in  city  of  over  100,000— 
Eaitem  United  States — must  know 
and  like  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Write 

Box  2937,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

STATE-OOUNTRY  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  by  large  Southeastern  morning 
newspaper.  Qualifications  include: 
comprehensive  knowledge  out  of  town 
operation.  Managerial  ability  to  handle 
30  employes,  ability  to  produce  busi¬ 
ness  in  low  population — large  geo¬ 
graphical  area  on  profitable  basis, 
;  handle  detail  and  desk  work  neceg- 
;  sary.  Will  consider  aggressive  circula- 
'  tion  man  who  admittedly  does  not 
know  ail  the  answers  but  is  willing 
to  learn.  Age  30  40.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion,  availability,  salary  expected. 
Your  application  will  be  handled  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2'900,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Clasirfficd  Advertkinff 

CLASSIFIF.D  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

For  Ohio  daily  newspaper  with  24,000 
circulation.  A  good  proposition  to  the 
right  perion.  Write  Box  2840,  Editor 

A  Publiiher.  _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER.  young  man  or  woman,  for  11,- 
000  ABO  daily  near  Philadelphia.  4 
in  department.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  ambitions  worker  who  will  go  out 
into  the  field  and  sell.  Give  complete 
background  in  detail.  Box  2944,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advcrtfaiiig _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Green- 
wieb  Time.  Write  fnlly  to  Mr.  S.  A. 
Peareon,  Greenwich  Time.  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 
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HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising  i  Editorial 


ERTISIXG  SALESMAN’ — By  11,-  AGGRESSIVE  young  lady  reporter  lor 
Ouu  circtUation  morning  daily  in  com-  i  social,  women's  news,  column  of 
potitiTe  field.  Write  fully  to  Ernest  briefs,  local  features.  Air  Mail  renliea 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


itiTe  field.  Write  fully  to  Ernest 
Swanson,  Jamestown  (New  York) 


Sun. 

ACCEPTING 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


AGGRESSIVE  young  lady  reporter  for  PROGRESSIVE  weekly  needs  com-  CITY  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR,  u 
social,  women’s  news,  column  of  bination  news  and  advertising  man,  years  reporting,  editing,  management, 
briefs,  local  features.  Air  Mail  replies  keen,  ambitious  J.  grad  can  work  into  administrative  experience.  Univeriitj 
Daily  News,  Box  IfifiO,  Anchorage,  partnership  fast;  sobriety,  industry,  graduate,  38.  Box  2848,  Editor  h 
Alaska.  news  and  head  writing,  advertising  Publisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  newsman  who  can  han-  .  ability,  affable  _  personality,  - - 


APPLICATIONS  for  TOP  NOTCH  newsman  who  can  han 


position  open  September  1st  in  our  die  sports  and  general  assignment  resume. 

Display  Advertising  Department.  Pref*  and  act  as  second  in  command  in  2^18,  Lditor  &  Publisher. _ 


erence  given  to  draft  exempt  young  newsroom  of  five.  Air  Mail  replies  to 
man  with  car.  Give  references  and  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 


WANTED — NIGHT  EDITOR 


experience  in  _first  letter.  Reply  to  Alaska.  | 

E.  A.  Olson,  Business  Manager,  The  a  ftyttvyB  '  IMMEDIATE  opening  on  morning 

Roww"  acf  tim®'' eSia^^'e^etary"  newspaper,  daily  except  Monday  Must 

.^e^sP.npers,  Ashtabula.  Ohio.  shortha^^d  helpful.  Interesting  job  and  familiar  with  wire  service  and  front 
ADVERTISING  M.ANAGER  to  get  in  future  on  expWing  72-year  old  east  P“8e  layout.  Permanent  situation  for 
on  the  ground  floor  of  an  expansion  coast  weekly.  100  miles  from  N.Y.C.  sober,  industrious  individual.  For  per- 
program  for  a  group  of  progressive  Box  2845,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I?”® ,  '“te^view,  write  or  pnone  The 


COMPTROLLER 

OR 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


EXECUTIVE  backgronnil  in  account¬ 
ing,  taxes,  purchasing,  and  salei. 
Thorough  working  knowledge  of  iD 


weeklies  of  the  25,000  class.  Must  he  I  T>r.-T>r>T>rm.-r.  _ -n  -i. _ — Jrankfort  Morning  Times,  irankfort,  departments  including  mechanical.  Ex- 

able  to  promote-sell  against  competi-  offers  oonortunitv  to  advance  and  eain  -  pense  control  a  specialty.  Heavy  eip*- 

tion  tram  men. — Only  top  notch  ap-  all-round**  exnerie^ca  Ideal  for  herein-  YOUNG  reporter  with  1  to  3  years  ex-  rience  in  personnel  administration,  Is- 
s/v,  salary,  references.  Box  civic *minded’ newsman  anxmus  perience  for  large  afternoon  daily  in  bor  contracts,  pension  program!. 

2829.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ?0*  seUle‘ln  sma“lf  commuu”t“"  laug?r*  ‘be  northea«  Full  details  in  first  Mature  35,  married,  family. 

H.AVE  OPENING  for  experienced  ad-  ties  Daily  Post,  Saugerties,  New  York.  ^ V . BOX  oooo  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


yertising  manager  capable  of  develop-  RE-WRITE — Top  Free-lance  or  staff-  KEADER-HEAOEl.NE  W  Ril¬ 

ing  new  accounts  and  selling  special  er  New  York.  Write  general  news  ‘'-B'.  for  niidwestern  a.m.  daily.  Ex¬ 
promotions.  Arkansas  town  of  25,000  round-up  every  Tuesday.  Apply  Box  Perience  necessary.  Prefer  young  man 


COPY  READER-HEADLINE  WRIT-  BOX  2929,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


on  combination  morning  and  evening  2828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


now  employed  on  midwest  daily.  Give  1  s.ALES-COST  CONSCIOUS  Xewsps- 


newspapers.  Salary  and  commission.  ■SWriW^rSTTvfrrvR — Pi-.f.i.  .ino-i.  per  job  Shop  Manager,  who  thrives  ou 

Paul  T.  Morgan,  Texarkana  Gazette.  *tor  I  Write  Box  2949,  Editor  &  Publisher,  responsibility,  20  years’  experiencr. 


Texarkana  USA  .  westerner,  upponunity  tor  young  man 

- : - : — : - with  little  or  no  experience.  Must  he 

NEBR.VSK.A  daily  of  8,000  circulation  draft-exempt.  Courier,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 


westerner.  Opportunity  for  young  man  pRo/iREiigTVF — MTDWKtr — riATl  V 
with  little  or  no  experience.  Must  he  i  ROGRESSIVE  MIDWEST  DAILY 
draft.Piemot.  Courier  Lincoln  Tllinnis  bas  opening  for  experienced  women  s_ 


daily,  weekly,  editorial,  circulation; 

NEBRASKA  daily  of  8,000  circulation  draft-exempt.  Courier.  Lincoln,  Illinois.  upyuing  lor  experieuceu  wumeu  »  advertising  Printing  salei, 

LiiLuiiniou  -  — ; - ! - 1 — - — ; —  page  editor.  Must  be  thoroughly  skilled  estimating,  desires  management  job. 

men  a;  Li.  i  ^  ^Sgressive  YOUNG  experienced  newsman  Anglo-  in  writing  makeup,  ideas.  Prefer  col-  Have  lived  same  community  20  yean 
ment  -.K  Weekly  within  100  miles  New  lege  graduate  callable  of  developing  in-  but  want  change  for  more  remunen- 

a  f  A-  Goo^.ebance  for  investment,  to  head  of  department.  Send  back-  tion.  Box  2947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ity,  experience  and  training.  Give  full  Box  2816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

details,  including  expected  starting - 

pay.  in  first  letter  to  George  P.  Mar- 

vin,  -Vdvertising  Manager,  Beatrice  KtrUK  I  bK 

Daily  Sun.  Beatrice.  Nebraska.  CENTRAL  New  York  6.( 


YOUNG  AMBITIOUS  Advertising 
Salesman  for  prize  winning  suburban 
weeklies  to  assist  advertising  manager 
on  display  and  classified  advertising. 
On  Lake  Michigan  in  Milwaukee’s 
finest  suburbs.  Salary-bonus.  YVrite 
YVm.  Dale,  -Ydvertising  Manager, 
North  Shore  Publishing  Co.,  3514  N. 
Oakland,  Milwaukee  11.  Wisconsin. 

ADVERTISING  MAN:  Young  man 
with  at  least  one  year  of  experience 


REPORTER 

CENTRAL  New  York  6,000 
daily.  Must  have  experience 
on  court  house  and  municipal 
affairs  in  addition  to  general 
reporting.  Camer.a  ability  de¬ 
sirable.  Good  opportunity  for 
advancement.  State  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  salary  and  availabil¬ 
ity.  Box  2936.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

.VLL-AROUND  sjiorts  writer  who  also 


ground,  references.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  2950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Photographers 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  experienced  in 
news  photography.  Must  have  car. 
Salary  according  to  qualifications. 
Near  metropolitan  New  Y’ork.  Box 
2945,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

I  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA 

ON  December  15.  opportunity  to  win- 


SY’NDICATES  —  NEWSPAPERS 

Promotion-Public  Relations  ARTlST^wU^rZTnT'o^^Llid.T, 

WINTER  IN  FLORIDA  seasonal  and  news  cartoons  and  illai- 

ON  December  15.  opportunity  to  win-  trations  seeking  permanent  position  or 
ter  in  Florid.a  will  arise  for  efficient  free  lance  assignments.  Local  or  Jletro- 


with  at  least  one  year  of  experience  is  capable  of  doing  desk  w^rk  for  Birl  who  knows  shorthand  and  desires  politan  "color.  See 

in  selling  and  layouts  for  No  2  man  UpstatrNew  York  p.m  Mus^be  col-  “>  publicity  business.  Beauty  Write  Box  2915,  Editor  &  Pubhshei. 

in  department.  Send  full  details.  Box  lege  graduate.  Box  2925,  Editor  &  winner  not  necessary  but  I 

2809,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  Publisher.  pleasing  personality  will  help.^  State 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  can 


EDITORIAL  COPY  READER 


make  $100  week.  No  high  pressure,  no  LONG  established  weekly  automotive 


salary  desired.  Box  2910,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


drinkers.  Leader.  Lovington,  N.  M.  trade  newspaper  in  Detroit  needs  Edi- 

nnnn  .  Tl  7Z - - 1 - T  lorial  copy  reader  (up  to  45  years  of 

GLOD  small  southern  daily  needs  ad-  age)  with  experience  on  daily  newspa- 
vertising  salesman  as  second  man  in  per.  Attractive  hours.  Ciompensation 
2  man  department.  $50  per  week  to  and  future.  Box  2914,  Editor  &  Pub- 
man  with  some  experience  plus  par-  Usher, 
ticipation  in  attractive  bonus  plan. 


trade  newspaper  in  Detroit  needs  Edi-  Calvcmen  Y  -i  ti  -  o  ™ 

torial  copy  reader  (up  to  45  years  of  _ ^”'CSmen _  Available  in  2  w. 

age)  with  experience  on  daily  newspa*  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY:  lor  man  &  Publisher, 

per.  Attractive  hours.  Compensation  experienced  in  sales  and  distribution  EXPERIENCED 

and  future.  Box  2914,  Editor  &  Pub-  of  syndicated  features.  Income  and  ^  jj  &  P  M  I 

lisher.  position  determined  by  your  own  abil-  ^^ases  cireulatic 

EXCELLENT  nnnnrtnnitv  for  vonne-  P  rion  as  Circulal 


—  Circulation  Manager  — 
EXPERIENCE  all  phases  Circulation. 
Available  in  2  weeks.  Box  2932,  Editor 


Job''  immediately  open.'  If  in7ere"stTd  *;feg^;nh*;dL;SrF^orii^  daUv  X"s?  i®''  'n.Ver  Box  2602. 'eSl 

News’*  He/ald''^*^"*  ^irgi-  acl’JaLr  writ“/gt  fr  «  mu.sher. 

— ~ - ^ - and  have  good  appreciation  of  news.  MAJOR  FhATLRE  SYNDICATE  has 

ONE  OF  America’s  top  weekly  news-  State  qualifications,  experience,  refer-  opening  for  experienced  salesman, 
papers  has  opportunity  for  aggressive  enoes.  first  letter.  Box  2904,  Editor  k  Give  age  and  salary  requirement.  Box 
young  snaee  Ruleemfin  .Q.ia,  in  an.  Publisher.  2940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


young  space  salesman  to  assist  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  business  and  servicing 
accounts  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 


EXPERIENCED  District  Manager 
A.M.  &  P.M.  Daily  and  Sunday  aU 
phases  circulation  work,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  Circulation  Manager,  or  Ai- 
sistant  with  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Dependable;  ambitious;  Msrrieo. 
with  family.  Available  in  30  daji. 
Box  2906,  Editor  k  PublisheL _ 


HELP  WANTED 

BY’  small  New  York  State  afternoon 


sections  of  the  Metropolitan  area,  daily-sports  and  general  news  report- 
« rite,  stating  s.alary  requirements,  to  er.  One  who  can  handle  camera  pre- 


urive  age  aim  salary  requireineui.  ...  ,  l  ii  ,  _  - 

2940,  Editor  k  Publisher.  I  CAN  positively  rebuild  yo“f 

_ _ ment  from  the  ground  up,  produce 

\fM>h9nIoal  circulation  figures  and  revenue  in  tie 

lYiecniHlirai  process.  If  you  contemplate  a  change, 

WANTED;  COMBINATION  man  for  k  pay  you  to  contact  me.  Definite- 


Press-Journai:  EnglVwoodrNew-je^keV:  feared  :.but‘"n;r®Bsenri;^^  &ox  Snri-Trrnel'CliW^fJ^en.  OMo”.  i^^blUher?""**-  ""TJ 

nerience'^an'd  s*la^y’’derired.®‘’"‘"’'  IX)NG  EXPERIENCED  and  widrtT 


iy  confidential.  Box  2924,  Editor  k 


man  on  daily  with  circulation  of  9.000.  perience  and  salary  desired. _ 


positors  and  3  proficient  yierators  for  Circulation 'Manager  no  longer 


Experienced  man  or  recent  graduate  MALE  reporter,  some  experience,  east-  well-equipped  eastern  Pennsylvania  "  V’  Depart- 

of  journalism  school.  Work  includes  ern  daily  near  New  York.  Also  girl,  open-shop  newipapers.  Good  pay  bnt  snecialiie 

servicing  established  accounts,  writing  recent  journalism  school  graduate,  must  be  competent.  Pennsylvania  p  Onalifiel 

copy,  making  layouts,  selling  new  ac-  I  Box  2917.  Editor  k  Publisher. _  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  207  |  I"  .T ”1"°  ‘2“ ,  :  ;  _  .InHer"  ontstand- 


promotion  and  new  contract  sales,  p  -cj-.  t.  vi-  v  - -  - „ - 

Salary  base  $90  week  plus  commis-  Box  2905,  Editor  k  Publisher. _  available.  Wire  or  write  Foreman, 

sions.  insurance,  etc.  Permanent.  Must  REPORTER  and  sports  editor.  Conge-  News-Tribune,  Galveston,  Texas. _ 

have  car.  Ed  Willis.  Advertising  Man-  nial  staff,  good  working  conditions.  wANTEn _ T-arn  121  Jmirnarmen  web 


.  o  ,  Box  2917.  Editor  k  Publisher. _  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  207  thorough  training  iinder  outstsnd- 

counts.  State  salary  required.  Address  NEWS  EDITOR  for  morning  and  Sun-  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Penn-  circulators  p"is  years  of  pricticil 

irktufs?  ®""’  J®“®®t.oro.  day  daily.  Must  have  desking  experi-  sylvania. _ experience  CDculation  experience  wp- 

^raansas. - - -  p„pp  j,p  coordinate  all  depart-  tYVO  STEADY  situations  open  for  ad-  plemented  with  Editorial  and  Adver- 

YVANTED  top  staffman  to  handle  share  1°  It’’."  A-1  paper,  know  operators  on  night  side.  New  two  year  tising  Exceptional  ability  to  impAtt 

best  accounts  in  town,  as  well  as  usual  how  to  use  pictnn’S.  State  experience.  Union  contract.  $2.48  per  hour  for  know-how  to  others.  Will  consider  WT 

qualifications,  references  first  letter.  3754  hours.  Modern  plant,  housing  reasonable  opportunity  offering  ple**' 

Box  2905,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  available.  Wire  or  write  Foreman,  unt  working  conditions  and  chance  _fPt 

REPORTER  and  sports  editor.  Conge-  News-Tribune,  Galveston,  Texas. _  permanency.  YVrite  Box  2901,  Editor 

nial  staff,  good  working  conditions.  /oi  wob  A  Publisher. 


pressmen.  Permanent  situations  open. 
Excellent  working  conditions  in  new 


YVE  WANT  to  add  an  unusual  man  REPORTER-PHOTOG^RAPHER.  have  modern  heated  and  refrigeration-cooled 
to  our  staff  of  eight  who  is  good  at  Hard  worker,  no  drinkers,  pressroom.  3^y^  hour  week.  Dny  scale 

both  telephone  solicitation  and  at  Leader.  Lovington,  New  Mexico.  $19.23.  Night  scale  $2043.  HosplUl 


YOITNG  EXPERIENCED. 

aggressive,  promotion- 
OIRCULA’nON  MANAGER 


both  telephone  solicitation  and  at  Leader.  Lovington,  New  Mexico.  $19.23.  Night  scale  $2043.  HosplUl 

servicing  steady  accounts.  M.  H.  SOCIETY  EDITOR,  daily  newspaper  and  medical  payment  insurance.  Ufe  WANTS  opportunity  to  build  drew- 

Parres,  Daily  Monitor*Leader,  Mount  near  San  Francisco,  must  write  well,  insurance  and  paid  vacationa.  Good  tion  and  department  on  small  to 

Clemens,  Michigan.  type  rapidly,  make  friends  easily,  housing  available  in  pleasant  city,  diuin-iiaed  paper.  Preferably  sonraem 

write  heads,  make  up  two  pages  daily.  Healthy  climate.  No  hubltnal  drinkers,  states.  Experience  embraces 

-  Apply  George  Mc^een.  PuWiaher,  Contact  Lee  Holt,  Pressroom  foreman.  130,000  class,  all  departments,  weu 


-  c^tinuriiii  Burlingame  California  Advance.  Republic  and  Gazette,  WO  East  Van 

MAN  OR  ^MAN  reporter-editor  nn-  THE  HERALD  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  ii  Buren  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
der  80  with  solid  educational  back-  looking  for  an  accurate,  conscientious 
ground  and  some  experience.  Matt  be  Police-Courthouse  reporter  and  a 

accurate,  know  make-np,  able  to  write  trained,  capable  Telegraph  editor.  — 

editorials  and  posiibly  assume  com-  We’re  a  28.000  afternoon  dally,  lo-  ‘”l 

plete  editorial  direction  and  retpon-  cated  in  a  pleasant,  prosperous  mid-  - - - •  ~  — 

tibility.  Car  necessary.  Write  pnblieh-  west  city.  Good  working  conditions.  MIDLAND  LlNO’TYPB  DOHO 
er  ABC  semi-weekly,  Newe-Timee,  State  all  deUlls  in  first  letter,  includ-  Oharles  Olty,  Iowa.  Handicap,  Olt 
Morehead  City,  North  Carolina.  ing  needed  salary.  Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement 


INgTRUCnON _ 

IJitotyp*— Frintfaig 

MIDIiANU  LINO’TYPB  ^hool 


Charles  City,  Iowa.  Handicap,  Otvilian.  Publisher. 
Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement.  1 


verged  ABC.  'Little  Merchant, 
routes,  dealership,  eUnd  and 
gales,  traffic  problems,  personnel  mw' 
agement.  Excellent  prodoction  reecm- 
Married,  1  child,  deilre  to  raise  faaW 
in  southern  community.  Compi*” 
resume  and  references  by  returo  »*¥ 
at  your  request.  Box  2927,  Editor  • 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  26,  19S2 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SUCCESSES  .  .  SEVERAL! 
miracles  .  .  .  NONE! 


IF  VOL'  seek  a  self-starting,  seasoned 
isd  sensible  circulation  executive  .  .  . 

IF  YOUR  situation  demands  vigorous 
:eidership,  backed  by  20  successful 
y(ir<  of  varied  circulation  experience, 
(0.000  to  240,000  .  .  . 

IF  YOU  value,  in  your  circulation  de- 
pirtment,  a  practiced  cooperation  in 
idirrtising  and  editorial  problems  .  .  . 

IF  YOUR  department  needs  a  man 
of  41,  whose  family  and  health  situa¬ 
tion  are  just  right,  and  with  top- 
drawer  references  .  .  . 

THEN'  WRITK  for  the  full  story  and 
in  absolute  confidence  to  “Unem- 
jlojed".  Box  2928,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Clawlfied  AdyertLsing _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — ^t^  pro- 
dneer,  now  employed  large  Western 
bily.  Desires  position  with  publisher 
looking  for  increased  business,  not 
slibis  and  loss  statistics.  Box  2700, 
Editor  dk  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

PROVEN  Record  —  finest  references. 
Hsrd  hitting — 100%.  sales  minded. 

Straight  classified  or  Display. 
Steady  lineage  —  ad  count  increase. 
Available  at  once. 

Write  Box  2738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising _ 

•ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Capable, 
successful.  Wants  change.  Experienced 
on  papers  cities  50  to  300  thousand. 
Mature  judgment — solvent — promotion 
minded.  Gilt  edged  references  backed 
by  ability  and  lineage  records.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  in  August.  Box  2836, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


advertising  manager — 7  years* 
experience.  38  years  old,  married. 
Sober,  reliable,  capable.  Small  daily 
desired.  Box  2804.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and  Space 
Salesman  now  with  weekly  newspaper; 

4  years  newspaper  and  ad  agency  ex¬ 
perience;  seeks  future  with  newspaper 
or  magazine  anywhere  in  U.S.  Age 
draft-exempt.  College  grad.  Box 
■946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Needs 
^gger  city  for  advancement.  Age  42. 
'Aide  experience  in  sales,  management, 
snd  iiniierstands  cost-to-sale  ratio. 
Box  2942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ EdHonal 

WSISTANT  EDITOR  18  months  top 
tsaltlmore  weekly  seeks  news  spot 
«  daily  60  miles  of  Philadelphia, 
xooped  dailies  on  top  local  story.  Ver- 
'••ne,  single,  24.  vet,  college.  Re- 
loires  3  weeks’  notice.  Box  2806,  Edi¬ 
tor  t  Publisher. 

KPERT  headline  writer,  last, 
***®^*t*  eopyreader,  now  wire  editor 
midwest  daily.  4  years' 
handling  local  and  rewrite, 
_Miasonri  grad,  married. 
Box  2708.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

fflaPORTER-lFeagu,*  /  Writer-Daakman 
tlL'J*  **P*f'enee,  reliability,  eoasaaon 
•ilk* .  lor  challenging  spot 

^th  future.  3  jre.rs*  dailiA  on  top 
"  ^4h  journalism  honors.  ^1- 

!fL*f'®"dary  to  opportunity  but  fair 
alw>u  *“®^  graphic.  Vet,  28. 

0^bli!yer.'*^*°‘^- 

S^TS  EDITOR— year*'  wperi- 
®*®*^**  good  eaatarn  city.  Cur- 
K»!Ui  '“ployed  pjn.  dally  M.OOO. 
^iwledge  all  aporta.  Can  handle 
•ports  snnounciiMr  Will  aoespt  any 

*  Pubr'h”'’** 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


magazine  man  with  4  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  reporting,  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  for  national  trade  journal  seeks 
new  opportunity  in  news  or  mass  cir¬ 
culation  publication.  Veteran,  29; 
MS  in  joarnaliam;  trained  in  photo 
editing  and  all  phases  of  production. 
Excellent  university  and  job  records. 
No.w  employed  and  currently  free 
lancing  in  fiction.  Complete  resume  on 
request.  Box  2720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER  desires  relocate  in 
New  York  or  Washington  in  editorial 
or  public  relations  work  or  both.  Offer 
you  18  years  of  experience  in  editorial  I 
writing,  publicity  work  and  newscast-  ■ 
ing,  seven  trips  to  Europe,  top  refer-  i 
ences,  clear  writer,  age  45,  good  ] 
health  married  and  two  children,  hard 
worker.  Box  2731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WiRITER — 10  years  skill  lact,  fancy. 
Will  cover  any  phase,  field  or  media. 
Box  2721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (26),  capable  editor  prise- 
winning  weekly  2  years  wants  report¬ 
ing  or  editing  job.  Good  on  ads, 
photography,  features  too.  Daily  ex-  \ 
perience.  Graduate  Missauri.  Veteran,  j 
stable,  willing.  Am  marrying,  want  I 
spot  to  prove  self,  build  future.  Ref-  i 
erences.  John  R.  Stanley,  Princeton,  | 

Missouri.  _  i 

SPORTSMAN  looking  for  job  with  op-  i 
portunity  for  advancement.  Three 
years’  experience  as  sports  deskman, 
reporter,  photographer.  Now  night 
sports  editor  on  prominent  Midwest 
daily.  Missouri  grad,  27,  draft-free. 

Box  2712,  Editor  Ss  Pnblisher. _ 

MAN,  31,  5  years  editorial  experience. 
Author  of  novel,  short  stories.  Seeks 
opportunity  newspaper  or  magazine. 

Box  2741,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR,  30,  four  years  Moun¬ 
tain  States,  Coast  seeks  medium  daily 
post  same  area  after  year  layoff  for 
GI  education.  Top  deskman,  qualified 
for  wire  or  managing  editor-combina¬ 
tion.  Past  employers  will  recommend 
highly.  Box  2834,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


EDITOR,  43,  medium  site  east  coast 
daily  seeks  change  to  daily  in  south 
or  west.  25  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  department  work 
including  supervision  of  staff,  makenp 
as  well  as  nnmerous  civic  activities. 
Box  2833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LABOR  REPORTER,  2  years’  experi- 
ence  AFL  paper,  2  years  editing  small 
daily,  weexlles.  Also  know  rewrite. 
Solid  labor,  political  background. 
Seeks  daily  or  magsxine  in  New  York. 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  27,  B.A.. 
draft-exempt.  Box  2810,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  TO  CHANGE  climate.  Capable 
sports  or  staffer.  Now  small  Hootier 
daily  editor.  Single,  23,  draJt-free  vet. 

Box  2807,  Editor  &  Piibliaher. _ 

YOUNG  J-Grad.  24.  married,  draft- 
exempt.  Experienced  all  phases  Jour- 
aalizB,  seeks  editorial  aaaiatant, 
sports  or  general  reporter  position. 
Relocate.  Box  2846,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

AGGKE48SIVE,  F.kST  and  exacting 
young  deskman  with  top-grade  expe¬ 
rience  and  education  wants  managing, 
city  or  news  editorship  small  daily; 
or  desk  spot  medinm  daily  where 
future  is  unlimited.  Prefer  prize-seek¬ 
ing  pnbliaher.  Midwest.  Available  Sep¬ 
tember  8.  Resume  tells  all.  Box  2939, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AUGUST  journalism  grad  wants  re¬ 
sponsible,  intereating  job  on  magazine 
or  newspaper,  far  west.  Intelligent, 
capable,  draft-free.  Reply  Elizabeth 
Kos,  131  E.  15th,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
CRACK  REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  3 
years  t«p  daily  ezperienee,  all  beats. 
25,  vet.  aiagle.  B.A.  Box  2943.  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

DBSIIUI  under — 15,000  Circulation 
Wire  Editor  Spot  or  Copy  Desk  on 
any  aiae.  Prefer  Santhvseat.  Far  Weat. 
South.  Miaiaum  $75.  Experience:  3 
years  as  copy-reader,  year  as  reporter 
(all  beats,  epoHs).  8  moalhs  as  Wire 
I  Editor.  Draft-proof  oat.  32.  Donroc. 

Available  2  weeks.  Box  2908.  Editor 
I  *  PaWisbor. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


THIS  ISN’T  one  of  those  “StopI — 
Look  no  farther  I”  advertisements; 
the  wise  employer  always  looks 
further,  anyway.  But  if  yon  are 
interested  in  a  young  man, 
single,  for  public  relations, 
promotion  or  publicity  with  a 
yen  for  new-fashioned  ideas  and 
old-fashioned  work,  then  check 
my  record.  Three  years  college 
public  relations  and  daily  newspaper 
experience,  some  radio.  Handle 
promotion,  copy,  layout,  photos. 
Member  AOPRA;  former  wire  service 
stringer.  Would  like  position 
demanding  initiative,  ingenuity, 
responsibility.  Top  references. 

Box  2812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DR.VFT-EXEMPT  VET,  31,  family, 
seeks  junior  editorship,  small  to  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  in  Midwest.  Nine  years’ 
experience  three  of  reporting,  desk 
work,  editorial  writing.  College. 
Please  state  details  of  job,  salary. 

Box  2938,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  editorial  writer,  18  years’ 
experience,  seeks  move  to  college  town 
of  some  25000,  east  to  midwest.  Box 

2923,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXECUTIVE  seeks  managing  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  editorship.  Experienced  on 
metropolitan  daily,  including  sports, 
make-up,  theatres,  society,  food,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  editorials.  Guarantee 
results.  Top  references.  Christian,  non- 
drinking.  Thrives  on  hard  work.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  2909,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher.  _ _ _ 

EE.A.TURE  WRITER,  29.  with  fast- 
moving  style,  broad  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  current  history  and  sci¬ 
ence.  one  year’s  experience  news  writ¬ 
ing  and  two  years’  other  writing,  de¬ 
sires  job  that  demands  first-class  man 
at  good  salary.  Five  years  college. 
B.A.  degree.  Veteran.  Book  on  U.S. 
politics  tops  fall  list  of  major  pnb- 
lisher.  Box  2930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FIVE  years’  experience  as  wire  editor 
and  copyreader,  married,  two  children, 
27  years  old,  B.A.  degree,  employed, 
seeks  desk  job  in  midwest.  $100  week- 
ly.  Box  2934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
JUST  released  from  Army  and  looking 
for  work  on  weekly  or  semi-weekly. 
Two  objectives:  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  small  paper  business  and  the 
chance  to  live  in  a  clean,  quiet  com¬ 
munity.  J-School  graduate.  Two  years’ 
experience  in  display  and  classified 
advertising  departments  of  dailies. 
Can  handle  news,  sports  and  features. 
Age  23.  single.  Prefer  Southeast  but 
will  locate  anywhere.  Box  2916.  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

MAGAZINE,  newspaper  position  in 
Los  Angeles  area.  Experienced  metro¬ 
politan  daily  reporter,  small  daily 
sports  editor,  editor  2  trade  journals, 
sports  publicity.  Features,  rewrite, 
beads,  know  production.  Heavy  expe¬ 
rience  in  automotive  field.  Single,  27, 
draft-exempt.  Box  2912,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR.  Presently  employed 
as  news  director  radio  station.  Top 
feature  writer.  Experienced,  wants  to 
I  locate  in  California.  Excellent  refer- 
eneeg  Box  2903.  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

I  REPORTER.  Half  year  on  weekly.  J- 
I  Grad.  28,  Vet.  Wants  job  on  small 
I  daily  or  large  weekly.  R.  Bourdins,  522 
I  E.  157  St.,  Bronx  56,  N.  Y. _ 

REiPORTER  now  with  daily,  wants 
change,  prefer  East.  Police,  sports, 
general,  heads.  Young,  draft-exempt. 
Box  2933,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE  REPORTER 
AND  REW’RITK  MAN 
WITH  20  years  background  on  New 
York  snd  subnrban  dailies  seeks  tie- 
up  with  progressive  daily  tbst  sppre- 
ciatas  hnman  uitereat.  features,  spot 
news  reporting  and  enterprise.  Youth¬ 
ful  outlook,  active,  sober,  war  veter- 
aa.  draft-exaaaiit.  Ready  enickly,  any¬ 
where.  Box  2iMl,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  _ 


Etlitorial  _ 


YOU  MAY  NEED  MEl 
CHOICE  BACKGROUND  includes  8 
years  reporting,  editing,  major  wire, 
PR;  photo,  advertising,  radio  expe¬ 
rience.  Seek  midwest,  consider  any  lo¬ 
cation.  Navy  veteran.  Married,  second 
heir  expected.  College;  Duke  ®®u 
Tulane.  Excellent  references.  Con¬ 
scientious,  dependable  producer.  Mini¬ 
mum  $90  week.  Write,  wire  Jim  Alex¬ 
ander,  1020  Pujo  St.,  Lake  Charles, 

Louisiana. _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN.  27,  B.A.  this  June, 
seeks  job  on  daily  anywhere.  No  jour¬ 
nalism  experience,  but  very  anxious  to 
learn  from  botto^ii.  Magasine 
lance  work.  Box  2913,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Photographers  _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-Reporter  long  of 
syndicate  desires  change  to  paper. 
Ardent  emissary.  Family,  »8«  “f 
references.  Paul  C.  Wagner,  7747  13th 
Ave.,  N.W..  Seattle  7,  Washington. 

WORLD  WAR  II  — KOREAN 
VET  AVAILABLE  NOW 

EX-.Y1R  Force  PIO  recently 
returned  from  Far  East  desires 
reporter-photographer  job  on 
weekly  or  daily  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  area.  Will  relocate  if 
necessary.  Published  base  news 
paper,  directed  motion  picture 
— still  photography,  supervised 
radio  station  overseas.  Capable 
of  working  in  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation.  BS 
University  of  Illinois  1950^ 
Publication  Management,  Single. 

29,  sober,  sincere  worker, 
career  newspaperman.  Interested 
in  church  activities.  Likes  to 
work  with  elderly  people. 

Resume  on  reunest.  Welcom©  &ll 
inquiries. 

BOX  2922,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVE 

20  years’  Company,  Agency  ExpMi- 
enee;  WanU  Change  to  Growing  Or¬ 
ganization  Planning  Expansion 
eral,  Employee  Or  Oommunity  Rela^ 
tions.  Box  2737,  Editor  &  Pnbluher, 

THOROUGHLY'^XPEMENjO^'^^- 
motion  man  with  eye  to  increaaing 
circulation  and  building  reader-good¬ 
will  with  newspaper  on  year-round 
program  available.  Have  25-:^ar 
paper  background.  Address  Box  2726, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

YOUNG,  SINGLE  man  with  254  Tears' 
experience  in  daily  newspaper  fieW  in 
East  and  Midwest  wsnU  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  or  ^ortswriting  job  anywhere. 
Looking  for  advancement.  Can  supply 
good  references.  Box  2820,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

15  YEARS  in  Public  and  Press  Rel»- 
tions,  including  criiative  radio  and 
TV,  magazine  writing.  University 
graduate,  38.  Will  consider  $10,000. 

Box  2849.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SMBK^  EMPLOY  EE  PUBlilCATION 
job;  6  years  small  dailies,  3  years 
writer-photographer  on  factory  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  2902,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

_ Photo  Engravers _ _ 

ENGRAVER 

DOES  your  Engraving  Department 
need  a  man  of  ability  1  20  years  of  all 
around  experience  including  the  latest 
methods.  Production  at  lower  cost. 
Prefer  Florida  or  middle  West.  Union 
or  unorganized.  Mentioned  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  Izyout  of  previous 
plant.  Salary  open  for  permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Box  2931.  Editor  &  Pnbliahor. 


SPORTS  PUBLICITY  or  Public  Re- 
lationa  spot  dziirod  by  yonng  naarried 
voteran.  Sports  writer  4  yoM  oa  one 
of  the  South’s  foremost  dailios.  Three 
I  yoan  eolleM  organisatiiaial  and  pro- 
I  saottaaal  Mlity  aad  axporiasM*  in 
I  handling  iostitnUonal  publicity.  Box 
I  9W1,  FiVtor  Sc  Pnbllsber. 


I  FsaasROOH  foreman 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  on  all 
I  types  of  black  and  color  equipment. 
I  Fally  capable  as  mechanical  snperin- 
I  loadiont  all  departments.  Prefers  me- 
I  diiun  size  afternoon  daily.  Box  $811, 
i  Bdilnr  8  PtsbHAsr. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Chicago  —  Newsmen  and  the 
public  who  do  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  and  cover  national 
political  conventions  are  liable  to 
get  the  wrong  impression  about  the 
job  from  several  writings  of  recent 
weeks.  These  are  to  the  effect  that 
all  a  reporter  has  to  do  is  find  a 
cool  spot,  a  refreshing  drink  and 
a  television  set  to  do  his  job  out 
here — ^both  a  week  ago  at  the  GOP 
conclave  and  this  week  at  the 
Democratic  show. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  as  most  veteran  reporters 
will  assure  you — and  as  we  already 
knew,  having  “covered”  the  news¬ 
papermen’s  activities  at  these  quad¬ 
rennial  shindigs  since  1944. 

The  references  that  have  come 
to  our  attention  are  these: 

1.  George  Sokolsky,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  was  so  disgruntled 
at  the  treatment  afforded  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  convention  that  he 
wrote  a  column  this  week  telling 
his  readers  he  is  going  to  “cover” 
this  one  by  TV  and  telephone  from 
his  home  in  New  England. 

2.  Time  magazine’s  “press”  sec¬ 
tion  last  week  reported:  “But 
many  a  reporter  and  press  head¬ 
quarters  also  found  TV  a  big  help 
in  finding  out  where  news  was 
breaking,  or  in  covering  far  dis¬ 
tant  points.” 

3.  Alistair  Cooke  reported  to 
th;  Manchester  Guardian  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  reported 
the  Republican  meeting  from  the 
floor  of  convention  hall.  “I  started 
•there,  but  feeling  as  forlorn  as  a 
blind  man  at  a  football  game,  I 
retreated  early  to  the  treacherous 
little  box  whose  magic  would  make 
an  ass  of  a  Balzac.”  He  predicted 
that  reporters,  as  such,  are 
“through”  and  that  in  20  years 
they  will  not  even  be  assigned 
places  in  the  convention  hall. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

This  sounded  like  a  harsh  indict¬ 
ment  of  newspapermen  as  being 
pretty  useless  around  a  political 
convention  without  a  TV  set — 
and  it  might  give  others  the  idea 
that  stories  they  read  in  their  news¬ 
papers  were  all  written  from  such 
a  vantage  point.  So  we  made  a 
little  survey  this  week  among  the 
reporters  and  editors  who  have 
worked  here  during  both  of  these 
sessions.  The  general  question 
asked  was:  “Could  you  have  cov¬ 
ered  the  last  convention,  or  could 
you  cover  this  one,  merely  by 
watching  a  TV  set?” 

The  answer  was  a  unanimous 
“no.” 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  comments 
we  picked  up: 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  “would 
not  think  of  covering  the  conven¬ 
tion  without  a  man  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor.  You  can  see  the  surface 


events  on  television  but  you  can’t 
see  behind  the  scenes.  If  it  were 
a  case  of  merely  watching  what 
goes  on  at  the  rostrum,  you  could 
do  it,  but  that  never  has  been  the 
major  part  of  convention  cover¬ 
age.” 

Nat  Finney  of  the  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lications  said  “absolutely  not”  but 
“you  might  try  it  if  you  had  a  TV 
set  and  a  news  ticker  to  give  you 
the  news.” 

This  dart  was  thrown  by  Alex¬ 
ander  (Casey)  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal: 
“You  can’t  find  out  what  Adlai 
Stevenson  is  going  to  do  by  watch¬ 
ing  TV.” 

Another  telling  thrust  of  the 
same  sort  came  from  Erwin  Can- 
ham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor:  “How  could  Jack 
Knight  have  written  his  story  (pre¬ 
dicting  the  nomination  of  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Nixon  three  days  prior 
to  the  event)  if  he  had  just  watched 
TV.” 

We  didn’t  bother  to  query  all 
the  press  association  people  be¬ 
cause  obviously  they  couldn’t  cover 
the  activities  of  many  state  dele¬ 
gations  by  watching  TV — it  just 
wasn’t  there.  Reiman  (Pat)  Morin 
of  the  AP,  however,  replied  to  the 
question:  “Never,  never!  It  is 

only  the  developments  that  come 
to  the  surface  that  you  see  on  TV.” 

Even  one  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  com¬ 
patriots,  Alex  Faulkner  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph,  said  you 
“can’t  depend  on  TV  for  every¬ 
thing.”  At  the  previous  conven¬ 
tion,  he  and  two  others  from  his 
office  took  turns  watching  develop¬ 
ments  as  they  appeared  on  TV  but 
one  of  them  was  always  present 
at  the  scene. 

Another  foreign  correspondent, 
Rudolf  Strasser  from  the  Neue 
Wiener  Tageszeitung  in  Vienna 
told  us  “you  can’t  cover  a  politi¬ 
cal  convention  by  watching  TV 
because  you  can’t  get  behind  the 
scenes.  Even  if  you  are  only  writ¬ 
ing  about  actual  convention  hall 
proceedings  you  miss  the  atmos¬ 
phere.” 

*  «  * 

Several  correspondents,  some 
of  those  already  named  and 
others,  admitted  they  stole  away 
from  the  convention  hall  occa¬ 
sionally  to  see  how  the  show  was 
appearing  on  TV  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Public.  They  did  this  in  order 
to  be  able  to  explain  points  about 
the  proceedings  which  TV  might 
be  missing. 

For  instance,  Monday  evening 
when  the  keynote  address  was  be¬ 
ing  delivered  by  Governor  Paul 
Dever  of  Massachusetts  the  TV 
viewing  public  was  given  the  im¬ 
pression  he  was  orating  extempo¬ 
raneously,  or  at  least  by  memory. 
It  was  an  effective  bit  of  propa¬ 


ganda  for  Gov.  Dever.  But  the 
newspapermen  could  see  the  Tele¬ 
prompter  gimmick  he  was  using 
and  told  their  readers  about  it. 
Contrary  to  the  single  small  unit 
which  got  ex-President  Hoover  in 
difficulties  two  weeks  before.  Gov, 
Dever  had  two  machines  of  much 
larger  size  placed  about  15  feet 
in  front  of  him  to  the  right  and 
left.  They  were  synchronized  and 
the  speaker  could  rotate  from  right 
to  leh,  looking  out  to  the  audience 
as  he  spoke  apparently  without 
notes  or  manuscript.  In  fact  a 
third  Teleprompter  was  built  into 
the  speaker’s  stand  which  he  could 
have  also  used. 

Also  major  newspapers  carried 
a  picture  Monday  of  reporters 
“covering”  a  so-called  secret  Illi¬ 
nois  caucus  at  the  Morrison  Hotel 
Sunday  night.  They  were  stretched 
out  on  the  floor  listening  to  the 
proceedings  going  on  the  other  side 
of  a  sliding  door.  They  got  a  good 
story.  And  TV  wasn’t  there  and 
couldn’t  have  been  if  it  wanted 
to  be. 


Anyone  who  has  to  write  a  run¬ 
ning  story  about  events  at  a  politi¬ 
cal  convention  cannot  afford  to  sit 
by  a  radio  or  TV  set  because  he 
will  miss  most  of  the  developments. 
It  takes  a  good  leg  man  or  several 
of  them  preferably  to  cover  all 
the  angles.  Someone  who  writes 
comment  or  color  and  relies  on 
the  wire  services  for  detailed  cover¬ 
age  can  probably  do  it  the  easy 
way  and  get  away  with  it.  There¬ 
fore  our  analysis  of  the  three  cita¬ 
tions  mentioned  earlier  fall  into 
this  class. 

Mr,  Sokolsky  and  Mr.  Cooke 
did  not  have  to  cover  the  details 
and  developments  of  the  event. 
The  first  writes  a  column  of  com¬ 
ment  based  on  the  proceedings 
and  could  probably  gather  his 
material  by  telephone,  and  by 
watching  TV.  The  latter  was  writ¬ 
ing  personal  impressions  and  not 
detailed  coverage  and  could  do  the 
same  thing. 

Time’s  remarks  had  a  faint  sem¬ 
blance  of  truth  in  that  all  of  the 
press  headquarters  in  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel  and  in  the  wings  of 
convention  hall  contained  TV  sets. 
They  were  watched  sporadically 
when  important  developments  were 
brewing  on  the  floor  in  case  the 
camera  picked  up  something  un¬ 
usual  among  the  delegates.  But  it 
was  rare  that  the  camera  scooped 
the  newsmen  and  with  the  use  of 
walkie-talkies  between  cameramen, 
reporters  and  their  headquarters 
the  latter  was  kept  fully  ^informed 
anyway. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  words 
written  in  the  coming  weeks  about 
the  “end  of  the  political  conven¬ 
tion  as  we  know  them,”  because 
of  the  impact  of  TV.  There  may 
be  some  truth  to  this.  But,  in 
our  opinion,  as  long  as  there  are 
political  conventions  of  any  kind, 
and  as  long  as  there  are  newspa- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

July  31  -  Aug.  4  —  United 
Newspapermen  of  Amelia, 
fifth  national  congress,  Mexi¬ 
can  Division,  Matamoros,  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Aug.  8-9 — Virginia  Press  A^ 
sociation.  Summer  meetinj, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Aug.  8-9 — Maryland  Pres 
Association  and  Virginia  Pres 
Association,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Aug.  8-9  — -  Chesapeake 
(Maryland  and  Washington) 
and  Virginia  Associated  Pres 
members,  joint  meeting,  Ro¬ 
anoke,  Va. 

Aug.  8-9 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn,  of 
the  Carolinas,  Summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Ocean  Front  Hotel,  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C. 

Aug.  16— International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  meeting,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Aug.  18-25  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Staffer  Hotel,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

Aug.  25 — International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union,  convention,  Netherland 
Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Aug.  25-26— Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division,  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Hotel.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Aug.  25-28 — Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  3rd 
annual  convention,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

pers,  there  will  always  be  a  need 
for  the  working  reporter  on  the 
scene  and  behind  the  scene  to  writt 
the  story  that  no  camera  can 
pick  up. 
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flown  in  from  out-of-town  to  care  for  the  donors. 
Indianapolis  had  led  the  entire  nation  in  donations 
per  thousand  population.  And  by  November  21, 
when  the  drive  ended,  6,000  additional  pledges 
had  been  made. 

Only  a  unique  degree  of  reader  loyalty  and 
responsiveness  could  make  such  a  record  possible. 
Here  is  a  priceless  asset  that  advertisers  in  The 
Times  can  share,  economically  and  profitably. 
Why  not  put  this  potent  sales  force  to  work  for 
your  product  in  the  Indianapolis  market? 

Specify  The  TIMES  for  your  next 
Indianapolis  schedule. 


IT  WAS  September,  1951.  Red  Cross  blood  sup¬ 
plies  for  Korea  were  dangerously  low.  In 
Indianapolis— as  elsewhere — sorely  needed  dona¬ 
tions  had  diminished  to  a  trickle.  Something  had 
to  be  done.  And  in  Indianapolis,  The  Times  did  it! 

Under  the  editorial  sponsorship  of  this  news¬ 
paper’s  Women’s  Department,  The  Times  Modern 
Minute  Women  was  formed.  Some  250  clubs, 
representing  25,000  women,  pledged  participation 
in  a  drive  for  blood  donors  to  start  October  3. 

By  month’s  end,  5,115  pints  of  blood  had  been 
donated  .  .  .  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  any 
previous  month.  Additional  nurses  had  to  be 
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